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To THE MEMoRY OF MY GRANDMOTHER 


SARAH JANE BRADLEY CREER 


Who in 1856 at the age of fifteen 
pushed a handcart more than a thousand 
miles across the Plains to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


Defoe 


This volume deals with the exploration and coloniza- 
tion of Utah during the period, 1776 to 1856. In many 
respects it is the history of the early western frontier, for 
Utah to a large degree was a typical frontier community. 
In Utah there reoccurred the successive institutions of front- 
ier development common to other similar areas: the romantic 
‘fur trader, who discovered and marked the trails; the 
scientific explorer, who recorded accurately information of 
vital importance about the topography of the region; and 
the pioneer home-seeker, whose coming was at least accel- 
erated, if not determined, by the earlier trapper and explorer. 
Like other characteristic frontier settlements, the inhabitants 
of Utah had to contend with problems pertinent to pioneer 
civilization; the establishment of government, protection 
from Indian invasions, the development of a self-sufficient 
agricultural and industrial economy, and the construction 
of adequate mail and transportation facilities. There was 
also in Utah the characteristic demand for self-government 
and the tendency to be excessively self-assertive and im- 
patient of federal delay and negligence. For example, the 
establishment of the provisional State of Deseret, without 
the approval of Congress, had its counterpart in California 
and Oregon in the establishment of similar institutions under 
identical circumstances at the Monterey and Champoeg 
Conventions. 


On the other hand, there was much in Utah that was 
unique. Here we have a state that grew directly out of the 
founding of a new religion. And that religion, commonly 
called Mormonism, was by far the most important factor 
in the founding of the commonwealth. ‘The Mormon 
- Pioneers came to Utah not from choice but from necessity. 
Their motive in coming was two-fold: to rid themselves 
of violent persecutions by determined enemies; and to 
establish a home in the tops of the mountains where they 
could worship their God unmolested and “build up His 
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Kingdom on earth”. That unquenchable unity of purpose 
gave character to the Mormon commonwealth; it determined 
largely the success of colonization plans and developed a 
degree of loyalty and deference to leadership among the 
membership unequalled in any other western community. 
The great contribution of the Utah Pioneers was essentially, 
not in discovering the Great Basin or even the trails leading 
thereto, but in observing and developing its latent possi- 
bilities. In other words, their great work was the founding 
of an empire in the inhospitable arid West. 


Situated on the crossroads of all converging trails to the 
West, the early history of Utah to an unusual degree was 
influenced by the fur trader, who found the area an attrac- 
tive region to ply his trade; the explorer, seeking new routes 
to other and more attractive regions; and the home-seeking 
emigrant enroute to California and Oregon. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the Utah area the very center of 
exploratory activity, and once the Mormon Empire was 
established, to find its institutions affected or modified to a 
considerable degree by the impact of these passing emigrants. 


In preparing this volume, the writer has had in mind 
three major objectives: (1) to present a synthesis of the 
factual history of early Utah; (2) to project the reader 
into the broader aspects of Western American history, indi- 
cating particularly the role of Utah in this larger and less 
provincial setting; and (3) to interpret the causes, char-’ 
acteristics, and significance of the Mormon Empire which 
was founded by Brigham Young and his followers. 


In the publication of this work, grateful acknowledge-_ 
ment is due the University of Washington Press for per- 
mission to reproduce portions of the author’s work, Utah 
and the Nation (Seattle, 1929), particularly parts of chap- 
ters 8 and 12, and the map representing boundary delimita- 
tions, p. 315; to R. V. Coleman, managing editor of the 
Album of American History (Charles Scribner’s Sons), for 
permission to reproduce the map Crossroads of the Moun- 
tains, p. 83; to Miss Vesta Crawford, Editorial Secretary of 
the Relief Society Magazine for permission to reprint the 
major portion of the author’s article Education in Early 
Utah, (July, 1942); to Miss Margaret Sinclair, Secretary 
of the Utah State Historical Society, for permission to quote 
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copiously from Escalante’s Journal, translated by the late 
Herbert §. Auerbach and published in the Utah Historical 
Quarterly, XI, Nos. 1-4, (Salt Lake City, 1943); to the 
officials of the L. D. S. Historian’s Office for permission to 
use the rich materials of the archives of the Mormon Church; 
to L. H. Kirkpatrick for co-operation in placing at the 
disposal of the writer important materials from the Uni- 
versity of Utah Library; to my colleague G. Homer Durham, 
for general assistance, consultation and advice; to Keith 
Eddington, who assisted in preparing maps; and to Marjorie 
Bench, who assisted in typing. Above all, I am deeply 
indebted to my wife, Verona Morrison Creer, without whose 
encouragement and timely advice, this volume could not 
have been completed. 


LELAND HARGRAVE CREER 
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ESCALANTE COMES TO UTAH 


G OLD, glory, gospel—the three G’s—these were 
the objectives that lured the Spanish conquistadors across the 
Atlantic Ocean to the New World beyond. They came at 
the close of the Fifteenth Century, more than a hundred 
years before their English, French and Dutch rivals. By 
1600, more than 250,000 Spaniards were in possession of 
Central America, the West Indies, two-thirds of Mexico and 
a goodly portion of South America. Beyond Mexico, 
stretched the fabulous Northern Mystery, whither went 
hundreds of Spanish explorers, chief among whom were 
De Soto, Cabeza de Vaca, Narvaez, Ponce de Leon, Corona- 
do, Espejo, Ferrelo, Cabrillo and Vizcaino, to mention only 
a few. They were looking for a pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow, which according to Indian legend, was to be 
found at the Chicora Villages, home of the giant king 
Datha, or at the fabulous Gran Quivera. They were also 
searching for the mythical Strait of Anian, a legendary 
waterway, flowing from east to west, which was supposed to 
separate the North American Continent, thus affording a 
shorter and more expeditious route to India. 


But the vast wastelands to the North yielded neither 
gold nor strait and the disappointed Spaniards turned their 
attention from this area and directed their interests thence- 
forth almost exclusively to the fabulous treasure houses of 
Mexico and Peru. And only when their foreign rivals threat- 
ened to invade these regions and thus challenge the security 
of the Spanish claim, did Spain retaliate by occupying the 
Borderlands as defensive outposts. Thus when the French 
under Ribaut and Laudonniere attempted to found a Hu- 
guenot colony on St. John’s River in Northern Florida, the 
Spaniards under Menendez retaliated by founding St. Au- 
gustine, (1565) ; when Robert de La Salle projected a Gulf 
Colony at La Bahia, near Galveston, Texas, the excited Span- 
ish officials sent Alonzo de Leon, Domingo Ramon and the 
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Marquis de Aguayo into far eastern Texas to Los Adaes 
(1716-1722) ; when the Spaniard Marino falsely reported 
that Sir Francis Drake, the great English buccaneer, had dis- 
covered the Strait of Anian and had already returned to 
England by entering that waterway and sailing eastward, 
Onate met what appeared to be a real English threat by 
leading a band of colonists into New Mexico (1598) ; finally, 
when the Russians dispatched a number of expeditions down 
the Pacific Coast in the interests of furs, Jose de Galvez, Vis- 
itador-General of New Spain, with the king’s consent, sent 
Portola, governor of Baja California, northward to occupy 
Alta California, particularly that area about the long-sought 
for Bay of Monterey (1769). Thus the sole purpose of 
Spanish occupancy within the present limits of the United 
States was defense and the sole result of the Spanish efforts, 
before the winning of American independence in 1776, was 
the successful founding and holding of five strategic prov- 
inces as defensive outposts—St. Augustine, (Florida) ; Los 
Adaes and San Antonio (Texas) ; Santa Fe (New Mexico) ; 
Pimeria Alta, south of the Gila River (Arizona); and San 
Diego and Monterey (California). 


Of all these frontiers, California proved to be the most 
difficult to occupy. It was the most isolated of all the 
provinces. Great distances separated it from the Mexican 
frontier. There was no adequate supply route. The direct 
water route from San Blas was altogether too precarious and 
the overland route from Baja California was unsatisfactory. 
To obviate this difficulty, Juan Baptista Anza had opened 
up a trail, directly westward from Tubac on the Sonora bor- 
der but this proved even more unsatisfactory than the other 
two, principally because of the Apache menace, and within 
a few years it was discontinued. In 1775, one of Anza’s 
guides, Father Francisco Garces attempted to find a better 
route to Monterey by crossing the country to the south and 
west of Santa Fe. Going along the Mojave River and through 
Cajon Pass, he was the first white man to traverse the route 
now followed by the Santa Fe Railroad. In April, 1776, he 
made an attempt to reach Monterey by an interior route. 
Proceeding through Tejon Pass near Bakersfield, he went on 
nearly to Tulare Lake, when he turned back. He thus blazed 
the present San Joaquin Valley route, north almost to the 
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Bay region. Going through Tehachapi Pass, on his return 
trip, he struck the Colorado, and thence proceeded north 
and east to the Moqui Villages. Says Chapman: “By July 
2, the tireless explorer had accomplished his object. As oth- 
ers had reached Moqui from the New Mexico side, this 
proved the existence of a route from Santa Fe to Monterey.” 
But the Garces’ route proved too long and difficult to com- 
pete in usefulness with the Baja California or even the Anze 
route and it was soon discarded. 

In 1776, the government of New Spain projected a new 
expedition in an attempt to find a better route to Monterey. 
This time an attempt would be made to discover a route to 
the north and west of Santa Fe. The expedition was en- 
trusted to two friars, Fathers Silvestre Velez de Escalante and 
Francisco Atanacio Dominguez. 
| Escalante, for years had entertained visions of Indian 

missions in the west, beyond the Colorado, so that the invita- 
tion to head such an expedition was received with much en- 
thusiasm. Escalante was a Franciscan friar of great intelli- 
gence and unusual ability. A Spaniard by birth he had come 
to New Mexico in 1768. For several years thereafter, he 
had been a missionary in the province of Sonora and at La- 
guna, New Mexico, and at the time of the expedition he was 
in charge of the mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe of Zuni. 
“He had travelled extensively through and had resided in 
many parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and was therefore 
well acquainted with this region. His letters show him to 
have been an unusual person, a man of learning, fearless, 
undaunted, determined, a keen observer and a man of zeal. 
His task was the spreading of the Holy Faith, the saving of 
heathen Indian souls and colonizing the Indians, as in the 
California missions. Escalante himself was patient, delib- 
erate and sympathetic. He understood the simple Indians 
and knew how to win their good will and affection to the 
extent that they gladly gave him valuable information and 
endeavored to safeguard his life.” Dominguez was offic- 
ially Escalante’s superior, and he provided riding horses and 
pack mules, but actually he was a faithful follower. The 
Governor of New Mexico provided provisions for the jour- 
ney. Don Bernardo Miera y Pacheco went as map maker. 
‘“T wo others in the party, Pedro Cisneros and Joaquin Lain, 
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merited the title of ‘Don’; the (remaining five) were of 
§ 


lesser castes—half breeds or Indians.”* Barter with the 
Indians was strictly forbidden; Christian-like conduct 
strictly enjoined. To the right and left as they marched 
along, the eyes of the wayfarers beheld much of the most 
impressive scenery of the Great West. Escalante and his men 
were the first white men to see buffalo near the Green 
River, Utah; the first ones to view Utah’s magnificent 
Mount Timpanogos; the first to view the beautiful Utah 
Valley and Utah Lake. They were the first white men to 
cross the Colorado River, which they did at the difficult 
ford since known as the Crossing of the Fathers, near the 
Utah-Arizona State Line. They were the first white men 
to explore Utah’s scenic wonderland, with its labyrinth of 
exquisitely colored, rainbow-hued cliffs and deep, abyssmal 
canyons of breath-taking beauty. The journey covered some 
1800 miles; and lasted five months in almost continuous 
horse-back travel. 

The start was made from Santa Fe, capital of Neuvo 
Mexico, on July 29, 1776, just five days after the birth of 
American Independency, and less than two months before 
the founding of San Francisco. The initial entry in Esca- 
late’s well-written journal reads as follows: 

On the 29th day of July, in the year 1776, under protection 
of Our Lady, the Virgin Mary, conceived without original sin, 
and under that of the most holy Patriarch Joseph, her honored 
spouse, Fray Antanasio Dominguez, the present visiting delegate 
of this district of the convention of St. Paul of New Mexico, and 
Fray Francisco Silvestre Velez de Escalante, teacher of Christian 
doctrine in the mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe of Zuni, accom- 
panied by Don Juan Pedro Cisneros, the mayor of the town of Zuni; 
Don Bernardo Miera y Pacheco, a retired captain, and citizen of the 
town of Santa Fe; Don Joaquin Lain, citizen of the same town; 
Lorenzo Oliveras, of the town of Paso; Lucrecio Muniz, Andres 
Muniz, Juan de Aguilas and Simon Lucero; having invoked the 
protection of our most holy saints, and having received the Holy 
Eucharist, we departed from the town of Santa Fe, capital of New 


Mexico, and after nine leagues of travel we arrived at the town of 
Santa Clara, where we passed the night. 


Northwest the travellers rode across the Rio Grande and 
up the Chama; over the San Juan to the Dolores; down that 
stream through southwestern Colorado. On August 16, 
they encamped just west of hairpin bend of the Dolores 
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River, northeast of the present town of Dove Creek. They 
were almost on the Utah-Colorado line, and less than forty 
miles directly east of Monticello, Utah. The next day, 
August 17, they discovered trails made by the Yutah Tabe- 
huchis Indians and determined to detour to the eastward in 
order to visit their country. On the 23rd, near Montrose, 
Colorado, they met their first Yutah Indians. Escalante’s 
entries for this and the following day follow: 


August 23. This Yutah is the first one whe have seen since the 
first trip we made from Abiquiu in which we met two others. In 
order to talk leisurely with him, we stopped near the source of the 
‘pond by which we rested, and gave it the name of Fuente de le 
Guia. We gave him food and tobacco and afterwards through the 
interpreter we asked him various questions about the land lying 
ahead, the rivers and their courses. We also asked him where the 
Tabehuchis, the Muhachis and the Sabuagana Indians were to be 
found. In the beginning he seemed not to know anything, even 
the location of his home; but after his fear and distrust had been 
dispelled he told us that the Sabuaganas were all in their land, and 
that we would meet them soon... . We asked him to guide us as 
far as the settlement of a Sabuagana leader, who according to our 
interpreter and other persons, was friendly to the Spaniards, and 
was well acquainted with the land. He accepted on condition that 
we would wait for him until the afternoon of the following day. 
We agreed to wait for him, so that he might guide us and so that 
he might not suspect us of some evil design which would harm 
him and the rest of his people. Today we travelled six leagues. 


August 24. Before noon the Yutah arrived at the place where 
we were waiting for him, accompanied by his family, two other 
women and five children. Two of these were nursing at the breast 
and three were between eight and ten years of age, all of them well 
cared for and courteous. They took us for traders and they 
brought chamois skins and other things for exchange; among these, 
they brought preserves made of small black apples, of the kind 
mentioned in the beginning of this diary, which are very similar 
to small grapes and very tasty. We convinced the Indians, though 
they did not believe us altogether, that we were not traders, and so 
that they would not take us for explorers who had come with the 
idea of conquering their land, nor hinder us in our journey, think- 
ing that the Cosnina Indians might have spread the news of the trip 
of Fray Francisco Garces to the Yutah Payuchis, and from them to 
others. We told them that a friar, a brother of ours, had come 
to Cosnina and Moqui, and that from here he had gone back to 
Cosnina. With that they became quite calm, pitying us for our 
trouble, and said that they had not any news of him. We fed 
them all and the wife of our new guide gave us a little dry deer 
meat and two dishes of dried black apples, which we paid for in 
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flour. After mid-day, we gave the Yutah what he asked for guid- 
ing us—two cutlasses (knives) and sixteen strings of white beads, 
while we left the Fuente de la Guia with whom we shall begin to 
call Antonasio, and travelled along the slope of the mountain a 
half league to the east, again a half league east-southeast, and a 
quarter of a league southwest.® 


Led by Antanasio, the travellers, on August 30, found 
the Sabuagana Indians near the present town of Paonia, 
Colorado, on the North Fork of the Gunnison River. Here 
they picked up a young Laguna guide, whom they called 
Silvestre. The Laguna Indians were so named because they 
lived in the vicinity of Laguna de los Timpanogos (now 
Utah Lake). Three days later, near the present city of 
Delta, Colorado, and near the site of Fort Uncompaghre, 
built by Antoine Robidoux in 1832, they added another 
Laguna to the party, whom they named Joaquin. Esca- 
lante’s entry of September 2, reads: ‘Besides the guide, Sil- . 
vestre, we met here another Laguna, a boy who wanted to 
come with us. As we had not known his desire beforehand, 
we had not provided an animal for him and so, to avoid 
further delay, Don Joaquin Lain took him behind on his 
saddle.” ° Homeward bound, the new guides led the ex- 
plorers far to the north on another detour, since this was 
the only route to the Timpanogotzis country known to 
them. West they turned down Buzzard Creek: northwest 
over Battlement Plateau and across the Colorado River at 
Una; up Roan Creek and over Roan Mountain; ‘north 
forty miles down the narrow gorge of Douglas Creek past 
picture-decorated cliffs, to White River at Rangley,” in 
northwestern Colorado, which they reached September 9th. 
Four days later, Escalante crossed the Colorado-Utah line 
and encamped on the eastern bank of Green River, nearly 
opposite the mouth Bush Creek, near Jensen, Utah and not 
far from the present Dinosaur National Monument. 


Describing the Green River, Escalante adds this inter- 
esting notation in his Journal: 


This Buenaventura (Green River), also Rio de Los Ciboles 
(Bison), is the most abundant of all we have seen and it is the 
same which, says the report of Fray Alonso de la Posada, who used 
to be custodian of the shrine of Conversion de San Pablo de Nuevo- 
Mexico, separates the Yutah nation from the Comanches’, accord- 
ing to indication he gives and distance he places it from Santa Fe. 
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And the river is indeed the boundary of these two nations on the 
northeast and north. Its course at this place is west-southwest; a 
little farther up it flows toward the west. It joins the San Clemente 
(Colorado) River, but we do not know whether it also joins the 
other rivers we passed. Here there is a valley rich in pasturage 
and good soil for planting and easily irrigated; it is perhaps some- 
thing more than a league (2.63 miles) in width and it may be as 
much as five leagues (13 miles) in length. ‘The river enters this 
valley through two steep hills (Split Mountain) which after form- 
ing a sort of enclosure are so close together that it is difficult to 
find the opening through which the river comes. There is no way 
of crossing to the other side, except by the single ford, which 
according to our guide, is in the vicinity. This ford is on the 
west side of the northern summit, very near a chain of low hills 
of loose dirt some of which is a lead color and some of it yellow. 
The bottom of the ford is of small stones and in it water does not 
reach the bellies of the animals; while in nearly every other place 
we saw, they could not cross it without swimming. We stopped on 
the southern bank about one mile from the ford. We named this 
place the Vega de Santa Cruz. We observed the angular altitude 
of the north star and found we were at 41 degrees 19 minutes lati- 
tude.’ 


Escalante remained at his encampment on the Green 
River the two following days (September 14-15) to rest 
his horses, and with excellent feed and abundant water found 
there to give them opportunity to recuperate from the 
wearisome efforts which the preceding days of the journey 
had occasioned. On September 14, our chronicler records 
the following incident: 


In this place are six black poplars that have grown together 
in pairs, close to the river; not far from them, one stands alone, 
and on this lone one and on the northwest side of the trunk, Don 
Joaquin Lain engraved, with a chisel, this inscription: ‘Year 1776,’ 
and lower down, in a different letter, ‘Lain’, with two crosses, the 
larger one above the inscription and the smaller one below.® 


On September 16, Escalante broke camp on the Green 
River, and following down the west bank of that stream 
and crossing its tributaries, named by him the Rio de San 
Simon and the Rio de San Tadeo, encamped at a site just east 
of the present town of Randlett. From here they struck 
across the country westerly and camped on Duchesne River 
(Rio San Damian) a short distance east of the present town 
of Myton. Following west along the Duchesne River, they 
reached the present site of Duchesne, Utah, where that river 
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forms a junction with the Strawberry. Following up the 
latter stream, and traversing a country of “barren hills 
strewn with big weathered boulders of pink sandstone,” Es- 
calante, on September 20, reached the headwaters of the 
Strawberry River. Two days later they crossed the divide 
and followed down Diamond Fork, to its junction with 
Spanish Fork River, where Diamond Fork “spreads into 
marshes, thickly grown with cattails,” about one. mile east 
of Castilla Hot Springs.° 


Escalante’s interesting recital of this portion of the 
journey through the foothills of the Wasatch Mountains 
follows: 


September 21. We left Ojo de Santa Lucia, travelling south- 
west along the same ravine; we had just climbed through a forest 
of white poplars, and after going a fourth of a league we went west 
for a league and three quarters, now through troublesome thickets, — 
now along low ravines of soft soil and with many small holes into 
which the animals sank and stumbled every now and then because 
they were hidden by the bushes. Then we descended to a medium- 
sized river in which is found in abundance excellent trout, two of 
which the Laguna Joaquin caught and killed with an arrow. This 
river runs southeast through a pretty valley with good pasturage, 
many springs and picturesque forests of white poplar, not very tall 
or thick. We called it the Valle de la Purisima (the modern Straw- 
berry Valley) . . . Three quarters of a league farther on we 
crossed a little river of very cold water. We continued west 

another quarter of a league arid entered a thick forest of white 
poplars, low oaks, capulin and royal pine. In the same forest, the 
guide anxious to arrive (back to his homeland) sooner than was 
possible, went so quickly that every few minutes he was hidden 
from us in the woods and we did not know where to follow him, 
because in addition to the density of the forest, there was no trail 
nor could we recognize his tracks in places. We ordered him to 
proceed slowly and always in sight of us. We continued through 
the forest which became thicker the more we advanced and after 
a league west, we left it behind and reached a very high hill, from 
which the guide pointed out to us the region where the lake lay, 
and to the southeast of it another section of the mountain range 
which, he told us, was inhabited by many people of the same 
language and character as the Lagunas. Over this hill we went 
southwest for a quarter of a league and then descended it going 
west, breaking through almost impenetrable thickets of capulin and 
low oaks, and passing another forest of poplars so closely grown 
that we did not think it possible for the pack animals to get 
through without being first unloaded. We finally descended with 
great difficulty and effort to a deep, narrow valley and then, finding 
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sufficient pasturage and water for us and the animals, we stopped 
after going west downhill for a league. We named the place 
San Mateo. 

September 22. We left San Mateo going southeast by the 
northern slope of this mountain glade in which there are many 
precipices and dangerous slides, without any trail but the one 
we were breaking over the rough and uneven places of the moun- 
tains. (They were crossing over the summit into Diamond Fork) 
....From the highest point of the last summit we saw many large 
smoke signals rising not very far away in the same ridge and in 
front of us. The guide Silvestre said that the signals weré made 
by some of his people who were probably out hunting. We replied 
with our own signals, so that if they had already seen us, they 
would not take us for enemies or flee, or greet us with arrows. 
They sent up bigger smoke signals in the pass through which we 
had to go to reach the lake; this made us believe that they had 
already seen us, because this is the most rapid and common method 
of warning used on any unusual occasion by all the tribes in this 
part of America. Therefore, we warned Silvestre to watch care- 
fully that night in case some of his people, who knew of our arrival, 
should come to our camp to see the kind of people we were. About 
two in the morning when we supposed that we might have one or 
several of them nearby, the guide started talking at length in his 
language, giving them to understand that we were peaceful, friendly 
and good people. We do not know whether anyone heard him. 

September 23. Knowing now that we were approaching the 
lake, in order that Silvestre and Joaquin might enter their home 
country happy and attached to us, we gave each again a measure 
of woolen material and another of red cloth, with which they pro- 
ceeded to adorn themselves. The guide Silvestre put on the blanket 
received earlier, like a cloak or cape, and the woolen material 
we just gave him like a wide sash, around his head, leaving the two 
broad ends hanging loose over his shoulders. He rode that way 
looking exactly like the captives whom the Redemptionist Fathers 
show in their procession on the festival day of Nuestra Senora de la 
Merced. ... We continued west another three-fourths of a league 
and entered the narrowest part of the river canyon and turned a 
mile to the north. (They were obviously at the junction of Dia- 
mond Fork and Spanish Fork River). Here are three more springs 
of water like the first ones (Castilla Hot Springs). All of them 
have their source at the foot of an extremely high mountain, very 
close to the river on the northern shore, and they flow into the river. 
For this reason we named it the Rio de Aguas Calientes. (Spanish 
Fork River) *° 


From Castilla Hot Springs, the party proceeded down 
Spanish Fork River for about two miles when they climbed 
a small hill from which they saw for the first time the beau- 
tiful Utah Lake and Utah Valley. To the latter they gave 
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the name Valle de Nuestra Sonora de la Merced do los Timp- 
anogotzis. As they emerged into the Valley, they saw smoke 
signals everywhere arising in succession, carrying in this way 
the news of their arrival. They encamped, September 23rd, 
on the benchland, about a mile to the south of the present 
city of Spanish Fork. From September 23-25, the party 
explored the eastern shore of Utah Lake and on the 25th 
encamped on Hobble Creek, east of the city of Springville. 
They did not proceed farther north than-the Provo River, 
which they named Rio de San Antonio de Padua. It was 
near the mouth of this stream that Escalante and his com- 
panions held their famous rendezvous with the Indians and 
became the first to introduce Christianity to the aborigenes 
of the region. 


But let the chronicler, himself, describe the reception 
of the first white men ever to enter Utah Valley: 


September 23. We found the pasture in the valleys we were 
crossing recently burnt, and still burning in other nearby valleys. 
From this we suspected that these Indians had mistaken us for 
Comanches, or another unfriendly tribe, and as they had perhaps 
seen that we had horses with us, they decided to set fire to the 
pasture lands along our route so that the lack of fodder would com- 
pel us to leave the plain more quickly. But since the -plain is very 
large and wide, they were unable to burn it all in such a short 
time, although they had set the fires at many points. Our small 
party therefore remained at the same place and as soon as we 
encamped (about one mile south of Spanish Fork), Father Fray 
Francisco Antonasio set out for the first huts, together with the 
guide Silvestre, his companion Joaquin and the interpreter Andres 
Muniz. They galloped as fast as the horses could be driven to 
reach the place in the afternoon. Six leagues and a half north- 
northwest they reached the village (near the mouth of the Provo 
River). Some of the Indians came out to receive them with weapons 
in hand to defend their home and families, but as soon as Silvestre 
spoke to them, all these warlike preparations were changed to sincere 
expressions of peace and affection. We led them back very joyfully 
to their poor huts, and after embracing them and assuring 
them that we came in peace and that we loved them as we loved 
our best friends, the Father gave them time to talk leisurely with 
our guide Silvestre who told them the story of what he had seen 
and observed. 

From the time he began, he spoke so very much in our favor 
and of our purpose in coming here, that we could not desire anything 
better. He told them at length how well we had treated him, and 
of our love for him, and among other things he told them with 
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great awe that, although the Lagunas had told us that the Coman- 
ches would kill us or steal our horses, we had passed through the 
lands they most frequent, and had even found their very recent 
tracks, yet they had not come to us, nor had we seen them; thus 
proving what the Fathers had said, that God would preserve us 
from all our enemies, so that even should we travel over their 
land they would not hear us nor would we see them. He finished 
his speech by telling them that only the Spaniards were good 
people. They were still further strengthened in this belief at 
seeing the boy Joaquin so proud in our company that he had no 
yearning for his own people and would not leave the Fathers, except 
to take hold of the animals we had brought with us... . 

After they had talked a long while on the subject, many people 
from neighboring camps arrived, and after giving all of them 
tobacco, the Father, through the interpreter and Silvestre, who 
already had some instruction, told them the reasons for our visit 
and that the main one was to seek the salvation of their souls and 
to show them the only ways in which they might attain this salva- 
tion, the principal, first, and most necessary one being to believe 
in only one true God, to love Him and to obey Him in all ways, 
and do everything contained in the Holy and Immaculate Law. He 
said that he would teach them all this more clearly and extensively, 
and that he would baptize them if they wished to become Christians, 
and that some Fathers would come to teach them, and some Span- 
iards to live among them; that in this case they would also be taught 
how to plant, and to raise cattle. By these means, they would have 
food and clothes like the Spaniards. If they were willing to live 
as God directs, and the Fathers would teach them, our captain 
whom we call the rey (king), and who is very rich and powerful, 
would send them everything necessary. If they became Christian 
our king would look upon them as his own children and would 
care for them as if they were his own people... . 


September 24. We asked our companions through the inter- 
mediary of Joaquin and another Laguna of ours to come from 
Dulcisimo Nombre de Jesus (Camp near Spanish Fork) to the ham- 
let where we were, and where were assembling the Indians of this 
and other settlements. They arrived a little before noon. The chief 
leader came early with the other two captains, several elders and 
many others. We repeated to them what we had said before, and 
all unanimously answered that should the Fathers come, they would 
live with the Tatos Yutah name for Fathers), that the Fathers 
would command and teach them, that they offered the Spaniards 
all their land to build houses where they pleased, adding that they 
would explore the land and watch over the activities of the Coman- 
ches so that if these entered the valley or the neighboring moun- 
tains, the Spaniards would know at once and all together would 
meet and punish them. 


Seeing such admirable gentleness and having accomplished our 
purpose, we told them that when our journey was finished, we 
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would come back with our Fathers and Spaniards to baptize them 
and to live with them; but from now on they would think care- 
fully about what they had just promised, so that they would not 
repent afterwards. They answered that they were firm in what 
they promised, adding with many entreaties that we would not 
delay long in returning. We told them that although all of our 
people would believe what we would say about them, they should 
give us a token that they wanted to become Christians, to show 
to our great captain and to the rest of the Spaniards, so that they 
would better believe their good desires and would come sooner. We 
did this to judge better their inner thoughts. They answered that 
they would willingly give us the token the next morning. 


_ Then we gave the leader, who was a nice looking man, a 


cutlass and some white beads, and Don Bernardo Miera gave him 


a small hatchet. To the rest we gave white beads, a few to each 
one because they were many. We reminded them of their promise 
of a guide and told them that if they were willing, we would take 
Joaquin with us, since he wanted to remain with us. They answered 
that they had already discussed the matter and decdied that not only 
Joaquin, but also a new guide would come back with us when we 
returned; adding that none of them knew very well the land through 
which our course would take us, but with both of them, Joaquin 
and the guide, we would ask for information from the tribes along 
our way. This statement, so clear and complete, made in the great- 
est sincerity, filled us with an immense joy, and we were absolutely 
sure that without the least attempt at deceit and entirely of their 
own free will, they admitted and desired Christianity. We placed 
before them the same objects we had given Silvestrte, so that seeing 
them they would decide who should come with us as a guide. One 


of them accepted the presents at once, and he was considered 


from then on our guide and companion. We gave him the name 
of Jose Maria. After this we decided to continue our route the 
following day toward the settlements and harbor of Monterey. 


September 25. In the morning they came back and delivered 
to us the promised token of friendship, explaining to us what it 
meant, according to what we asked the day before. We warned the 
interpreter that neither he nor the others should say anything to 
the Indians about this in order to see what they of their own 
accord would give us. But while the token was being brought, a 
companion who did not know the order we had given, saw the 
figures on the token, and showing the Indians the Cross of a rosary 
asked them to paint it on one of the figures. They took the token 
back and painted a small cross on each figure; the rest remained 
as it was before and they gave the token to us, explaining that the 
figure which on both sides had more red ochre (or blood, as they 
said) represented the chief-leader because in the battles with the 
Comanches he had received more wounds than the others. The 
other two figures which were not so covered with blood, repre- 
sented the other two leaders, inferior to the first one, and the figure 
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without any blood represented a man who was not a war leader 
but held authority among them. These four figures of men were 
crudely painted with earth and red ochre on a small piece of chamois 
(buckskin). We accepted them saying that the great captain of 
the Spaniards would be very happy on seeing the token and that — 
when we came again we would bring it with us for them to see 
how much we esteemed their present, and in order that the figures 
would remind them of their promises, and all we had agreed upon. 
We told them that if they had troubles with illness or with their 
enemies before we came back, they should call upon God saying: 
“God of Truth, help us, assist us.” Seeing that they could not pro- 
nounce these words well, we told them to say only: ‘Jesus, Maria, 
Jesus Maria.” These they began to repeat easily, led very fervently 
by our Silvestre, and while we were getting ready for our departure, 
they never stopped repeating the holy names. The time for depart- 
ure arrived, and all took farewell of us with signs of love. Silvestre 
especially embraced us, almost crying. They begged us again not 
to delay our return, saying that they would look for us within a 
year.”’"} 


At this point in his journal, Escalante inserts his mag- 
nificent and surprisingly accurate description of the valley 
and lake of Nuestra Senora de la Merced de los Timpanogot- 
zis, as he calls beautiful Utah Valley and Utah Lake. This 
is the first detailed observation ever made of any portion of 
the state of Utah, and for that reason it is reproduced here. ° 


On the northern side of the San Buenaventura (Green River), 
as we said before, there is a ridge of mountains and from what we 
could see of it, it runs from northeast to southwest more than 
seventy leagues (183 miles,——the Wasatch Mountains). In its 
widest part it is more than forty leagues (105 miles), and where 
we crossed it, perhaps thirty (79 miles). In this ridge on the west- 
ern side, at 40 degress 49 minutes latitude, northwest, a quarter 
north of the town of Santa Fe, is situated the Valle de Nuestra 
Senora de la Merced de los Timpanogotzis, surrounded by the high- 
est peaks of the ridges from which four medium-sized rivers descend 
which irrigate the valley, flowing until they enter the lake which 
is in the center. The plain of the valley from southeast to north- 
west extends some sixteen Spanish leagues (about 42 miles) and 
from northeast to southwest ten or twelve leagues (26 to 31 miles). 
It is all clear land except for the marshes by the side of the lake 
where the soil is good for every kind of planting. 

Of the four rivers which irrigate the valley, the first one on 
the southern side is the Aguas Calientes River (Spanish Fork), in 
whose extensive valleys there is ground enough, easily irrigated, 
for two large towns. The second river going north, three leagues 
from the first one, is more aboundant and can support a large town 
or two smaller ones, there being much good soil, easily irrigated. 
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This river, before emptying into the lake, is divided into two 
branches. On its banks, in addition to the poplars, there are tall 
alder trees. We named it the San Nicolas (Hobble Creek). Three 
leagues and a half northwest is the third river, of flat valleys with 
a good soil for planting. It is more abundant than the other two 
mentioned; it has large poplar groves and valleys of good soil with 
sufficient water to support two or even three large towns. 


We spent September 24th and 25th by its bank and named it the 
San Antonio de Padua (Provo River). We did not reach the fourth 
river, though we could see its poplar groves. It is situated north- 
west of the San Antonio, and it has on this side much flat and seem- 
ingly good soil. ‘They told us it has as much water as the others, 
and therefore several settlements or villages could be established by 
it. We named it the Santa Ana (American Fork River). In addi- 
tion to these three rivers there are in the plain many springs of 
good water and several springs which issue from the mountains. 
What we have just said concerning the towns, meant giving each 
one of them much more land than it would really need; if each 
town should take only one league of land for cultivation, there 
would be as many towns i nthe valley as there are in Nuevo Mexico; 
so that even if we offer large stretches of land on the upper bank, 
on the lower bank there are wide stretches of good earth. 


Throughout the valley there is much good pasture and in some 
places flax and hemp grow in such abundance that it seems as 
. though they had been planted deliberately. The climate is also 
good here because after suffering from the cold from the time we 
left the San Buenaventura, now, night and day, throughout the 
valley, we feel very warm. Besides these excellent natural features, 
the surrounding mountains contain pasture lands to raise cattle 
and horses. All this is true of the north, northeast, east and south- 
east parts. On the south and southwest there are two other exten- 
sive valleys (Payson and Goshen), also with abundant pasture and 
sufficient water. The lake extends to one of these valleys (Goshen). 
It may be about six leagues (15 miles) wide and fifteen (39 miles) 
long and runs northwest. By means of a narrow opening (Jordan 
River), according to what they told us, it unites with others very 
much longer. The Timpanagotzis Lake is teeming with several 
kinds of edible fish, in addition to geese, beaver, and other land and 
water animals, which we did not see. 


In the surrounding area dwell Indians who live on the abund- 
ant fish from the lake; for this reason the Yutahs Sabuaganas call 
them the Come Pescado (Fish-Eaters). In addition, they gather 
green seed on the plain and make gruel with them to which they 
add their catches of hares, rabbits, and wild hens of which there 
are many around here; they also have buffalo not far away to the 
northwest, but fear of the Comanches keeps them from the game. 
Their dwelling places are huts or wigwams built of willows, of 
which they also make unusual baskets and other necessary utensils. 
Their clothes are very poor, the most decent thing they wear is 
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a jacket of chamois (buckskin) leather and high boots of the same 
material. -For cold weather they have blankets of hare and rabbit 
skins. They speak the Yutah language, but with a marked differ- 
ence in the pronunciation and also in some of the words. Their 
features are good and most of them wear heavy, thick beards. 

The other lake (Great Salt Lake) with which this one is con- 
nected, so they informed us, stretches for many leagues. Its waters 
are harmful or extremely salty, wherefore the Timpanogotzis 
Indians assure us that anybody getting a part of his body wet, 
instantly feels a severe itching around the wet part. They told us 
that around it live a populous and peaceful tribe named the 
Puaguampe (which in our tongue means hechiceros. This tribe 
speaks the Comanche language, feeds on grasses, drinks from sev- 
eral springs of good water to be found around the lake. Their 
huts are built of dry grass with roofs of earth. They are not ene- 
mies of the Lagunas, according to what was hinted, but because 
on one occasion, when they approached and killed a man, they 
are not considered as neutral as before. 

The Timpanogotzis are named for the lake around which they 
lived, which is called Timpanogo (Rock). This is a strange name 
for a lake, because the name, or word used to signify any lake is 
Pagarri. This lake may be six leagues (16 miles) wide and fifteen 
(40 miles) long as far as the narrow opening and its union with 
the other larger lake.” 


Proceeding southernly from Spanish Fork River, the 
Escalante party passed through the present town of Salem, 
and thence down Payson Creek (San Paolo) and camped just 
south of Payson (Ojo de San Paolo) on the evening of Sep- 
tember 27th. They were skirting the foothills of the Wa- 
satch Mountains which rose to the east of them, and to the 
west the valley stretched into the distance with majestic 
Mount Nebo towering among the many peaks which encir- 
cled it toward the east. On the 28th of September, they 
passed through the present town of Mona and continued 
along the modern highway three leagues farther, passing 
through Nephi, thence southward for three leagues through 
Levan, thence westward one league to the now deserted town 
oF Juab, where they encamped, naming the site San Bernar- 

ino. 


A few miles below Juab, the party turned westward 
and followed down Chicken Creek Canyon to the Sevier 
River (Rio Santa Ysabel) in the vicinity of Mills. Turning 
southeast from Mills, Escalante travelled upstream along the 
east bank of the Sevier River, passing through. the present 
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town of Scipio and camped at a spring at the entrance of 
the canyon just southeast of the town. The Campsite was 
named Ajo y Valle de Zisneros (modern Round Valley.) 
Flere on September 30th, a band of twenty Indians appeared 
“all of them dressed in blankets made from hare and rabbit 
skins” and were “as gentle and as amiable as the others.” 
Says Escalante: 


They have thicker beards than the Lagunas; their nose cartilage 
is pierced and they wear in the hole, as an adornment, a small pol- 
ished bone from a deer, or hen or some other animal. In their 
features they resemble the Spaniards more than any other of the 

“Indians so far known in America. They talk the same language as 
the Timpanogotzis. At this river and place of Santa Ysabel, this 
race of bearded Indians begins.'* 


October 1, the following morning, probably after hold- 
ing a council as it was apparent that they were hemmed in 
by mountains on all sides, the party retraced their route and — 
returned about two miles to the present town of Scipio. 
From here they turned southwest and followed through a 
known pass which crossed the main ridge of the Wasatch 
Mountains at this point. “Here, high peaks were close and 


Clearly visible both to the southeast and the northwest of 
them, and at this time of the year—the end of September 


—there must have been snow capping the peaks frightening 
in its portent, even though there had still been only rains in 
the valley below.”** Continuing southwestwardly, they 
passed through the town of Holden, and thence through the 


_ desert valley toward the region of modern Deseret and Blue 


Lake. They encamped for the night at a point where the 
Sevier River formerly entered a large lake, an extended body 
of water evidently much larger than the remnants of the 
modern Sevier Lake, Blue Lake, Carp Lake, Swan Lake and 
Clear Lake. This body of water was named Laguna de 
Miera,” in honor of the cartographer of the expedition, 
Miera. Here the weary travellers rested for a day in order 
to refresh themselves and their animals. 


At this camp on Sevier Lake, Escalante records an inter- 
view with some Bearded Indians who had come from their 
homes on the banks of the Sata Ysabel (Sevier). The 
padres, as always, lost no time in explaining Christianity to 
them. He says: 
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We started teaching the Gospel to them, telling them of the 
Oneness of God, the punishment he reserves for the wicked and 
the reward in store for the good ones, and the necessity of being 
baptized and understanding and obeying the divine law... . We 
told them that if they wanted to obtain the proposed benefits we 
would come back with our Fathers, so that all of them might be © 
taught like the Lagunas, who were already waiting for the Fathers; 
but then they should not live separated as they do now, but together 
in a pueblo. All of them answered very happily that we should 
come again with our Fathers; that they would do whatever we 
might ask them and learn what we would teach them. We said 
good-bye to them and all of them, especially the leader, pressed our 
hands with signs of true affection. But they expressed their feel- 
ings even better when we were on the point of departure. We 
had scarcely set out when all, in imitation of their leader, who began 
first, started shedding bitter tears, so that when we were already 
far off we could still hear the sad lamentations of these poor lambs 
of Christ, strayed away only through lack of enlightenment. We 
were so moved that some of our companions could not hold back 
their tears.*® 


Lee ee 


Leaving Laguna de Miera (Sevier Lake), the party 
travelled southeastwardly until they reached the Rio del 
Texador (Beaver River) down which they followed until 
they reached Vegas del Puerto (Meadow of the Gateway), 
near the modern Union Pacific Station of Pumice, Utah, 
where they encamped about a mile from the Beaver River. | 
At this point, before breaking camp on the morning of 
October.5, the Laguna Jose Maria, deserted the party with- | 
out attempting to offer any explanation for his conduct. 


—? = 


We saw him leaving the place but we said nothing to him 
nor did we allow anybody to follow him and bring him back, let- 
ting him act in perfect freedom. We did not know what reason he 
had for his decision, although from what the interpreter told us 
later, Jose Maria was a little downcast, seeing us travel so far 
away from his land; but without a doubt an unexpected happen- 
ing of the night before induced him to leave,—this is what took 
place: Don Juan Pedro Cisneros called his servant Simon Lucero, 
so that he might recite the rosary to the Virgin Mary with him 
and the others. When he refused to come the master scolded him, 
and while he was taking him to task for his lack of devotion, the 
servant attacked him and they came to blows. As soon as we heard 
the quarrel . . . we went up to them but not soon enough to avoid 
Jose Maria’s being frightened. We tried to persuade him that the 
men were not angry, and that when a father scolds his son, as was 
the case, just then, that they never reached the point of wishing to 
kill one another, as he thought, and that he should therefore not be 
afraid. Nevertheless, he went back, leaving us without a guide.*” 


i 
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Travelling up the Beaver some twelve miles, the party 
again stopped on this stream the night of October 5, naming 
the camp San Antenogenes. Ever since October 2, a cold 
wind had been blowing from the south and this now brought 
on a heavy snowstorm on the 5th, which covered not only 
the mountains but also the lowlands with snow. “It snowed 
continuously during the day and until 9 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, making travel impossible and compelling them to re- 
main under cover all that day as well as the following day, 
during which time they suffered severely as they had no 
wood to make a fire.”** While thus snowbound at San An- 
tenogenes (near the present Black Rock), two of the party 
were sent westward across the Beaver Mountains to search 
for a trail which might take them directly to Monterey. 
Unsuccessful in their quest, these men returned and on Octo- 
ber 8th the reunited party again began tramping southward | 
along the Beaver River. The land over which they now 
travelled was very muddy and their horses mired badly. The 
weather continued to grow colder and more unpleasant. 
Provisions were practically exhausted. Escalante’s interest- 
-ing entry of October 8th, follows: 

The winter had now set in with great vigor, and all the 
mountain ranges that we could see were covered with snow; the 
weather was very changeable, and long before we could reach 
Monterey the mountain pass would be closed up, and we would be 
obliged to remain two or three months on some mountain, where 
there were no people and where we would not be able to provide 
necessary food. The provisions we had brought were now nearly 
exhausted, and if we continued to go on we would be liable to perish 
with hunger if not with cold. We also considered, that even 
though we should arrive in Monterey, this winter, we could not 
get back to the city of Santa Fe before the month of June of the 
next year, which delay, together with the regular and necessary 
ones of an undertaking so interesting as the one we were following, 
would be prejudiced to the souls of the Indians to whom we prom- 
ised to return and who sought their eternal welfare by means of 
holy baptism. Seeing so much delay in the fulfillment of our 
promise to them, they would lose hope and would consider that we 
had intended to deceive them which would make their conversion 
much more difficult in the future, and also would affect (negatively) 
the extension of the kingdom of His Majesty in these parts; to this 
would be added the difficulties of the return of the frightened 
Laguna Jose, making it almost impossible to obtain guides; con- 
sidering all this, and also that by going to the south of Santa 
Brigida, we might be able to discover a shorter and better road 
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than that of the Sabuaganes, to go to Santa Fe to the lake of the 
Timpanogotzis, and to the country of the bearded Indians, and 
perhaps to some other people still unknown to us, to those who 
might live on the northern bank of the Rio Grande, considering 
all this, we decided to go to the south, and when the weather would 
permit, as far as the Colorado River, and from there direct our © 
course toward Cosnina, Moqui and Zuni.’® 


But this decision led to so much opposition and negative 
criticism by certain members of the party, (particularly 
Don Bernardo Miera, Don Joaquin Lain, and Andres Mu- 
niz), that at the encampment of October 11, about six miles 
from the present Minersville, in the interests of harmony, it 
was decided to “‘endeavor to find out the will of God,” by 
casting lots. The throw of the dice favored the Santa Fe 
route and the party again marched on a southernly course. 

From the vicinity of Minersville, the trail turned sharp- 
ly to the southeast, past Rush Lake to the modern Enoch, 
thence southward, keeping close to the line of the moun- 
tains to the east, with Cedar Valley (Valle de San Jose) 
stretching to the west and south. Sage, salt grass and tumble 
weeds covered the valley floor. On October 13th, they 
camped on Ash Creek, near the town of Pintura. The fol- 
lowing day, continuing south, they passed through bright 
orange sandstone and clay hills near the present Anderson’s 
Ranch, and hills of black volcano rock further south, en- 
camping on the 14th on Ash Creek near the modern Toquer- 
ville. They were now in the heart of Utah’s scenic Dixie 
with its hills and plateaus of black volcanic rock and gorg- 
eous pink sandstone. ‘Here the country is very warm, for 
not only did we experience great heat yesterday, last night 
and today, but the cottonwoods of the river were so green 
and leafy, and the flowers and roses which the country pro- 
duces were so brilliant and perfect, that they indicated that 
there had not yet been any ice or frost in this region. We 
also saw mesquite trees, which do not grow in very cold 
countries.”*” Nearby but unknown to Escalante were the 
now world famous Zion and Bryce National Parks. 

The Escalante party crossed the Rio de Les Piramides 
Sulfureo (Virgin River) just south of La Verkin and just 
above its junction with Ash Creek, and then travelling 
southerly, passed through the Hurricane region. On the 
15th of October, the party passed through Hurricane Valley 
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in a southeasterly direction until they were forced to turn 
back because they found themselves at a deep gorge with 
sheer cliffs which they could not descend. After retracing 
their steps, they left the Hurricane Valley, via old Temple 
Road,” travelling this time in a south-southeasterly direction 
through a pass between black, volcanic hills emerging “‘on a 
high, level mesa with plateaus and cliffs of layered red and 
white sandstone forming a continuous ridge to the north 
and northeast, and with low plateaus of shiny black volcan- 
ic rock and sand to west and south.”” The soil in this region 
is dark red clay. There are occasional arroyos or washes, 
dry in the fall, intermittently filled with water in spring. 
From Hurricane the Escalante route followed in general the 
modern road almost directly eastward to Fredonia, Arizona, 
via Short Creek and Pipe Springs. It is, indeed, a desolate 
country. “In a hundred miles from Elutricanelco tiedonts 
there is not (today) a permanent resident on or near Esca- 
lante’s trail, except at Pipe Springs, where live a family of 
two.” 


3 From Fredonia Escalante’s party travelled northeast 
through Kimball Valley, “skirting beautiful vermillion cliffs 
to the north and looking for water which they found at a 
water hole today identified as Navajo Wells, which is located 
midway between Kanab and Adiairville, a small frontier 
town now abandoned.”” At this encampment, on October 
22, Indians from the nearby ranches came and gave them 
W directions as to their course of travel. “They told us the 
way we must go to the river (Colorado) which is twelve 
leagues (32 miles) from here; giving us directions for the 
ford. We purchased from them about a bushel of pine nuts 
and we made them a present of more than a half-bushel of 
grass seed.”””” 


Very early next day (October 23), twenty-six Indians 
assembled, and the padres lost no time in preaching the Gos- 
pel to them. 


We told them of the Holy Evangel, reprehending and explain- 
ing the evil and the uselessness of their superstitions especially the 
superstitious cure of the sick. We admonished them that they ought 
to go only to the true and one God in their troubles, because His 
Majesty has at His disposal health and sickness, life and death, and 
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is able to help us all. And although our interpreter could not 
explain this to them clearly, one of them understood him well 
and explained to the rest what he heard. When we saw that they 
listened gladly, we proposed to them that if they wished to be 
Christianized, fathers and Spaniards would come to instruct them 
and live with them. They replied that they desired this. And 
when we asked where we should find them when we came, they 
replied that they would be in this range and on the nearby mesas. 
Then to attach them to us, we distributed thirteen yards of red 
ribbon, giving each one half a yard, with which they were pleased 
and grateful. One of them had already agreed to go with us 
to the ford, but when all the rest had said goodbye and he had 
accompanied us half a league, he was filled with such fear that 
we could not persuade him to continue. Our companions, with 
little reflection, wished that we should forcably make him keep his 
word but we, knowing his reluctance, let him go at will.?° 


On October 24, the party travelled southeastward and 
again encamped on the Paria, some miles north of the river 
of the canyon of the Colorado. They were searching for a 
feasible ford but because of the steep red sandstone cliffs 
which shut off access from the north to the mesa in which 
such a ford is located, namely the modern Lee’s Ferry Cross- 
ing, they were unable to reach the river and were forced to 
turn northeast. For the next two weeks, from October 25 
to November 7, to be exact, when a ford of the Colorado 
was finally found, Escalante and his men suffered incredible 
hardships. It was by far the most hazardous portion of the 
entire journey. “From their camp on the Paria River, they 
travelled across the lonely, desolate Paria Plateau, the Wah- 
weap Valley and the Warm Creek Valley and wandered and 
climbed and descended, in bewilderment and awe, the dizzy 
rainbow-hued cliffs formed by the abysmal canyons and 
their maze of branch gorges, amid a scene of majesty, sub- 
limity and grandeur probably unequalled in all the world.” 


For a fortnight, they looked in vain for a feasible trail 
down to the floor of the canyon. ‘The canyon of the Colo- 
rado River is here hundreds of feet deep... .a chasm cut 
in the standstone with straight, layered walls rising abruptly 
from the river bed. Looking far down, one can see the water 
running slow and sluggish, red colored. Vermillion and 
white sandstone cliffs approach the river’s edge. They toiled 
and labored amid the rugged towering cliffs, suffering 
greatly from thirst and hunger and nearly exhausted, trying 
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in vain to find a descent from amid the high, steep cliffs 
along the great river.””*® 


On November 7, the weary party discovered a hard 
stone ridge which extends to the rim of the Grand Canyon. 
The ridge today is known as Gun Sight Mountain and the 
narrow pass which penetrates through it is Gun Sight Pass. 
Nearby, the travellers struck a little used Indian trail, which 
descends precipitously to the north bank of the Colorado. 
Down this dizzy trail the party laboriously and cautiously 
followed. “Here at last, in a wild desolate region, steeped 
in immensity, silence and loneliness, they found at a place 
where the great river widened, a crossing which had been 
used by the Indians from time immemorial and which is 
today celebrated as the ‘Crossing of the Fathers’.. It is 
approximately five miles north of the Utah-Arizona bor- 
der. This was the only place for a great distance (nearly 
300 miles) either up or down the river, where it could be 
forded, and it was passable then on horseback at low water 
only, and even then it offered a dangerous passage because 
it was necessary for the horses to swim in its silt-laden waters 


against a strong current. Here Escalante forded the Colo- 


rado River and attained the south bank, a goal they had 
feverishly sought for anxious days.” 


But let Escalante tell his town story of this thrilling 
episode: 


November 4th. Dawn came without any news of the two 
men we sent yesterday to explore the land. The meat of the sec- 
ond horse was all eaten; we had taken no food, and therefore we 
broke our fast with the tender, roasted branches of young nopal 
(cactus or prickly pear) trees, and made gruel from a little fruit 
we found by the river bank. This fruit is tasty but ground and 
boiled in water as we ate it today, it is insipid. Seeing that it was 
already late and the two men had not returned, we gave the servants 
orders to be diligent in taking the animals down to the river and to 
kill another horse on the bank. The animals were led down with 
great difficulty, some of them getting hurt because, losing their 
footing on the rocks, they stumbled and slipped about. A little 
before nightfall, the half-breed Juan Domingo returned, assuring 
us that he had not found an exit and that his companion, leaving 
the horse in the middle of the canyon, had followed some fresh 
Indian tracks. We therefore decided to continue up the river until 
we found a good ford and passable ground on both sides. 
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Then after wandering aimlessly for nearly three more 
days: 


November 7th. We went very early to explore the canyon 
and the ford, taking along the two half-breeds, Felipe and Juan 
Domingo, so that they might ford the river on foot because they 
are good swimmers. To lead the animals down by their bridles 
to the canyon, it was necessary to hew steps with the ax in a rock 
for a distance of three yards or a little less. The animals could go 
down the rest of the way but without a pack or a rider. We 
descended to the canyon and after walking for a mile, wé reached 
the river. We went down along it for a distance of two gun- 
shots, now through the water, now along the shore, until we 
reached the widest part of the stream where the ford seemed to be. 
One of our men entered it on foot and found it easy, without being 
compelled to swim in any place. We followed him on horseback 
a little farther down, and in the middle of the river two horses 
which were going on ahead lost their footing and had to swim a 
short channel. We waited, though with some danger, while the 
first wader returned on foot from the other side, without the horses 
on which we rode being compelled to swim. 


The ford of the river is very good; here it is about a mile 
wide or a little more, and here the Navajo and Dolores Rivers 
together join with all the others we have mentioned in this diary. 
In all the land we saw around here it would not be possible to 
make any settlement on its banks, nor is it even possible to travel 
up or down along either bank for a day’s journey in the hope that 
its waters may be used for people and animals; because not only is 
the ground poor, but the river flows between narrow walls. All 
the hills near the ford consist of high rocks and very steep peaks. 
Eight or ten leagues (21 to 26 miles) to the northeast there is a 
round, high and small ridge which the Payuchis, whose land begins 
here, call Tiscane, which means Cerro Negro (black hill) and the 
only one hereabouts to be seen near the river crossing. On the 
eastern bank by the same ford which we named Purisima Concepcion 
de la Virgen Santisima there is a medium-sized cove with good pas- 
ture. There we spent the night and observed the latitude by the 
altitude of the north star and found it to be 36 degrees 55 min- 
utes.®° 


Once safely across the Colorado River, Escalante and 
his men, traversed the remaining distance to Santa Fe with 
little difficulty for they were quite familiar with the land 
of the Moqui and Zuni Indians. On November 11th, they 
crossed the Utah-Arizona line and camped on Pinto Creek; 
on November 23rd, they went from Arizona into New Mex- 
ico and the following day reached the Zuni village, a pueblo 
of flat-roofed red sandstone houses on the Zuni River. Here 
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Escalante notified the governor of his arrival. Resting and 
recuperating from the fatigue of the journey, they remained 
at Zuni until December 13th, and again resuming their 
journey by leisurely stages, arrived at the mission of San 
Francisco Xavier de Albuquerque on December 28th. Five 
days later, January 2, 1777, the weary travellers arrived at 
Santa Fe. 


Escalante and his companions had completed. one of 
the most remarkable explorations in North America. They 
had travelled on horseback almost eighteen hundred miles 
Over mountains and deserts practically unknown, most of 
the time without guides and at times enduring untold hard- 
ships and privations. And while their effort to open up a 
route to Monterey was in vain, and while Spanish officials 
_ did not act favorably on Escalante’s request to establish mis- 
_ sions among the Timpanogotzis Indians, as he had promised, 
_ yet the Escalante Expedition, by leaving to posterity the 
earliest recorded description of this country of which we 
have any knowledge, did much to publicize the Great Basin, 
and thus to contribute to its future exploration and devel- 


opment. 
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So officials did nothing to follow up the 
work of the Dominguez-Escalante Expedition with further 
efforts to open up a route from Santa Fe to Monterey. Nor 
did they attempt to establish missions among the Yutah In- 
dians as Escalante had promised the natives he would do so. 
Instead, the Government’s attention was diverted to com- 
plicated European problems, occasioned by the outbreak of 
the war of American Independence and soon thereafter by - 
the costly French Revolution. It was necessary also, because 
of complications and involvements with Russia, England, 
France and the United States, to devote more attention to 
the important provinces of Texas, Louisiana, Florida and 
California, for upon the successful defense of these depended 
the very safety of the Spanish Empire in North America. 


But while the government did nothing officially in the 
interests of the Great Basin after 1776, it was not so with 
the Spanish traders who knew nothing about and were little 
concerned with international affairs. These unscrupulous in- 
dividuals were concerned not primarily with the fur trade 
but with the inhumane traffic in Indian children, for which 
they exchanged fire-arms, intoxicating liquors, and Califor- 
nia horses. Such trade continued uninterruptedly, although 
very little documentary evidence until 1805 appears to con- 
firm this assumption. An important letter dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1805, written by Joaquin de Real Alencaster, Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, to the commandant-general refers to 
the trading activities of one, Manual Mestas among the Yu- 
tahs. It seems that Mestas, spoken of as an interpreter of 
flfty years’ experience, had set out for the purpose of recov- 
ering horses stolen from the Spaniards by the Comanches 
and retaken by the Yutahs. A second letter dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1805 corroborates this fact and deflnitely mentions 
the Timpanogos region as the area visited. These communi- 
cations suggest more or less continual intercourse between 
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the Spaniards of New Mexico and the Yutahs of the Utah 
Lake region." 

Further mention of Spanish traders enroute to Los An- 
geles, California from Santa Fe, New Mexico, by way of the 
Great Basin is made by David Coyner, western newspaper 
correspondent, in his book, The Lost Trappers. According 
to Coyner, two English trappers, James Workman and Sam- 
uel Spencer, with eighteen others, left St. Louis in the spring 
of 1807 under the leadership of one, Ezekiel Williams. They 
| were attacked by the Indians on the Arkansas River: Wil- 

liams escaped and subsequently reached St. Louis; Workman 
and Spencer descended the Colorado River in the summer 
of 1809; all others were killed. Near Moab, the two lost trap- 
pers met with a Spanish caravan, enroute from Santa Fe to 
Los Angeles over the Old Spanish Trail.’ Says Coyner: ““The 
| Caravan was going towards Pueblo de los Angeles,.a town 
| in Upper California, near the coast of the Pacific, in which 
region of country they expected to be engaged in trading 
until the following spring, when they expected to return 
to Santa Fe with horses and mules. Part of the company 
were men who lived in Upper California, but they had ac- 
companied a caravan the last spring to Santa Fe, and were 
now returning home. Workman and Spencer determined 
to join the company and go to California, where they would 
spend the approaching winter, and in the spring return with 
them to New Mexico, whence they hoped some opportunity 
| would present itself of getting back to the United States: 
|. They were therefore regularly taken into the service of the 
company, which was under the direction of a captain, and 
furnished with mules and articles as they needed.” 

More signiflcant is the account of an expedition to Utah 
Lake and southward in 1813. In this year seven men under 
the command of Mauricio Arze and Lagos Garcia penetrated 
the very heart of the Great Basin. They were gone four 
months, leaving Abiquiu on March 16 and returning on July 
12. The account gives no particulars as to the route fol- 
lowed. On September 1, the Governor of New Mexico, 
having received information regarding the affair, ordered 
the members of the party to appear before Manuel Garcia, 
alcalde of the Villa de Santa Cruz de la Canada and file 


notarized accounts concerning details of the trip. “In the 
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main,” says Hill, who claims to have discovered this docu- 
ment filed with the alcalde, and which is now in the Spanish 
Archives at Santa Fe,* “these affidavits duplicate each other, 
with here and there a unique detail.” The company remained 
at the lake of the Timpanogos three days carrying on a little 
trade while waiting for the Indians of two rancherias to 
come together. When all were assembled a council was 
held, but, if we may rely upon the statement of the Span- 
iards in their affidavits, the Indians would trade nothing but 
Indian slaves, as the Spaniards “had done on other occasions.” 
At this rebuff, the report says, the Indians began killing their 
horses. After eight horses and a mule had been killed, the 
chief succeeded in quieting them. ‘Warned by this injury,” 
continues Hill, “the Spaniards collected their remaining 
horses and, after standing guard over them all night, set out 
on the following day for Rio Sebero (Sevier River)”. Here 
among the Bearded Indians whom Escalante earlier had en- 
countered, they were greeted with the same hostile reception. 
One evening, ‘““The Spaniards overheard the Indians discuss- 
ing a plan by which they proposed to kill their visitors.” Tak- 
ing advantage of this information, the traders foiled the red- 
skins by stealing away southward to the Colorado. Here again 
they met with the same kind of treatment. ‘This time, 
however, the commandant, having been informed of the 
extremity of the resentment of the Indians, called his men 
together and gave them permission to purchase the slaves, 
‘in order not to receive an injury like the first one.’ As a 
result of this decision, twelve slaves were bought, after which 
the Spaniards continued their journey with no other inci- 
dent worthy of note except the loss of a mule and a horse 
by drowning in crossing the Colorado. Besides the slaves 
mentioned, the Spaniards collected on this trip a total of 
109 pelts. This, however, was stated to be ‘but few’. None 
of the statements tell what kind they were.” And con- 
cludes Hill: “That the country over which the company 
had traveled was fairly well known seems to be implied from 
the fact that nothing to the contrary is stated and that no 
difficulties regarding the route are mentioned. The only 
place where they speak of having had a guide was from the 
Rio Sebero to the Bearded Indians. Two members of the 


party, however, understood the language of these Indians’ 
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sufficiently well to be referred to as interpreters. Those 
Indians, it was stated, were unknown to the traders, which 
_ seems to imply that the traders were at least somewhat 
_ acquainted with the others whom they visited.’ 


The Old Spanish Trail became the established route of 
the Spanish slave trader. Before 1830, the name was applied 
to the route which led from Santa Fe to the Great Basin only, 
_ but after that date when the California trade became in- 
_ creasingly popular the Old Spanish Trail was thought of as 
_ the established route of trade between Santa Fe and Los 
_ Angeles by way of the Great Basin. The trail entered 
_ Utah near Moab. After crossing the Green River near the 
_ modern town of Green River, it extended through Emery 
_ County and over the Wasatch Mountains through Salina 
_ Canyon to Sevier Valley. Thence it proceeded southward 
_ through Marysvale Canyon to the modern town of Spry, — 
_ where it diverted westward, crossing over the mountains to 
_ Paragoonah by way of Bear Valley. From Paragoonah it 
_ proceeded southwestwardly by way of the modern towns of 
| Parowan and Cedar City, through the Mountain Meadows 
_ tothe Santa Clara River. From this point in extreme south- 
_ western Utah the trail continued southwestwardly to Las 
Vegas, Nevada and thence to San Gabriel Mission and the 
pueblo of Los Angeles.’ It is important to note that the 
trade was confined mainly to the Indians of the southern 
part of the state, and chiefly to those of Sevier Valley, a 
_ favorite rendezvous of the redskins and the point where the 
_ Old Spanish Trail emerged into the valley at Salina. Only 
- occasionally did a caravan divert northward and visit the 
Indians of the Timpanogos or Utah Lake region. The Arze- 
Garcia Expedition, already noted above, is a case in point.* 

In 1830, an American by name of William Wolfskill 
led a band of trappers over the Old Spanish Trail to Califor- 
nia. The party suffered many hardships in Castle and 
Sevier valleys but finally emerged into beautiful Utah Dixie- 
land, which they, through their chroniclers George C. Yount 
and Orange Clark, enthusiastically describe. Since this is 
the earliest detailed description of the Indians of the south- © 
ern part of the state, particularly those of the Pahvant and 
Sevier valleys,’ both traversed by the Old Spanish Trail, and 
since the aborigines of these areas constituted the tribes 
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with whom the Spaniards plied their inhumane traffic in — 


slaves, the illuminating report of the chroniclers is deemed 
important enough to insert in this narrative. 

After crossing the Green River, the trappers shaped 
their course in a southwest direction to a place then known 
as St. Joseph’s valley (perhaps the modern Castle Valley), 
which they found ‘‘to be the most desolate and forlorn dell 
in the world. Everything about it was repulsive and su- 
premely awful. Unanimously they resolved to abandon so 
dreary a region and rather than sojourn there, forego the 
acquisition of any benefit in the world.”*® Two days march, 
however, brought them to a place entirely the reverse of it, 
to which they gave the name of Pleasant Valley (Sevier). 

Describing the Indians of Sevier Valley, Clark says: 

These people are an anomaly—apparently the lowest species 
of humanity, approaching the monkey. Nothing but their straight 
form entitles them to the name of man. They had not a hatchet, 
or any instrument to cut or perforate the softest wood. One dis- 
covery they had made, or had learned it from the more intelligent 
savage,—they would get fire by rubbing together pieces of hard 
wood, but it was a long and tedious process. To erect a dwelling 
house for their own abode and to shield them from the severe cold, 
they were accustomed to break off boughs and stick them in the 
snow and sloping the tops inward, they would pile bushes on the 
top. Thus they were little less than animals in human shape. They 
have but few words and communicate chiefly by signs. They live 
in little clans scattered over a great extent of country. A traveller 
who has been among them within a few months informs us that 
they have now become the most adroit thieves in the world. Their 
food consists of occasionally a rabbit, with roots and mice, grass- 
hoppers and insects such as flies, spiders and worms of every kind. 
Where nuts exist, they gather them for food. They also luxuriate 
and grow fat when they find a patch of clover. On many kinds of 
grass, they feed like cattle. They love to be covered with lice 
because they appropriate these for food." 


That the traffic in Indian slaves was no uncommon or 
isolated phenomenon along the Old Spanish Trail is attested 
by various authorities and accredited instances. Uncle Dick 
Wooton, an old frontiersman of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, makes this comment: “It was no uncommon thing 
in those days (decade of the 30’s) to see a party of Mexicans 
in that country (Great Basin) buying children and while 
we were trapping there I sent a lot of peltries to Taos by 
a party of those same slave traders.” 
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Thomas J. Farnum, noted western traveller who visited 
the territory of Utah in 1839, describes the Indians of that 
area and notes the trading activities of the Spaniards among 
them. The following citation appears in his illuminating 
book, published in London, 1843: 


Between the river and the Great Salt Lake, there is a stream 
called Severe River, which rises in the high plateaux to the south- 
east of the lake, and running some considerable distance in a 
westerly course, terminates in its own lakes. On the banks of this 
river there is said to be some vegetation, as grasses, trees and edible 
roots. Here live the “Piutes” and “Land Pitches”, the most 
degraded and least intellectual Indians known to the trappers. They 
wear no clothing of any description—build no shelters. They eat 
roots, lizards, and snails. Their persons are more disgusting than 
those of the Hottentots. They provide nothing for future wants. 
And when the lizard and snail and wild roots are buried in the 
snows of winter, they are said to retire to the vicinity of timber, 
dig holes in the form of ovens in the steep sides of the sand hills, 
and having heated them to a certain degree, deposit themselves in 
them, and sleep and fast till the weather permits them to go 
abroad again for food. Persons who have visited their haunts after 
a severe winter, have found the ground around these family ovens 
strewn with the unburied bodies of the dead, and others crawling 
among them, who had various degrees of strength, from a bare 

_ sufficiency to gasp in death, to those that crawled upon their hands 
and feet, eating grass like cattle. These poor creatures are hunted 
in the spring of the year, when weak and helpless, by a certain 
class of men, and when taken, are fattened, carried to Santa Fe and 
sold as slaves during their minority. ‘A likely girl” in her teens 
brings oftentimes 60 or 80 pounds. The males are valued less. 


Similar incidents‘are recorded by the noted Indian scout 
and interpreter, Daniel W. Jones. Writing in 1851, he says: 


Thus we find the people of New Mexico were making annual 
trips, commencing with a few goods, trading on their way with 
either Navajoes or Utes (generally with the Navajoes) for horses 
which they sold very cheap, always retaining the best ones. These 
used up horses were brought through and traded to the poorer 
Indians for children. This trading was continued into Lower Cali- 
fornia where the children bought on the down trip would be 
traded to the Mexican Californians for other horses, goods or cash. 
All children bought on the return trip would be taken back to New 
Mexico and there sold, boys fetching on the average $100, girls 
from $100 to $200. This slave trade gave rise to the civil wars 
between the native tribes of this country, from Salt Lake down 
to the tribes of southern Utah. Walker and his band raided on the 
weak tribes, taking their children prisoners and selling them to the 
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Mexicans. Many of the lower classes, inhabiting the southern des- 
erts, would sell their own children for a horse and kill and eat the 
horse. The Mexicans were as fully established and systematic in 
this trade as ever were the slavers on the seas, and to them it was 
a very lucrative business.** 


William J. Snow cites the journal of James G. Bleak as 
further evidence regarding this shameful traffic conducted 
by the Spaniards. Mr. Bleak, sent as a Mormon missionary 
to labor among the Indians of southern Utah in 1854, writes: 
“The first day they (the missionaries) camped on the pres- 
ent site of Toquerville, and had an interview with the Indian 
chief, Toquer. They found the band very friendly. The fol- 
lowing day the missionaries continued their journey south 
and camped on the Rio Virgin, opposite the present site of 
Washington. Here they found another camp of Indians. 
They were very timid. The women and children secreted 
themselves in the brush while the men approached the new- 
comers in a very cautious, hesitating manner, trembling as 
they shook hands with the whites. The cause of their fear 
it was found arose from the fact that bands of Utes and 
Mexicans had repeatedly made raids upon them and had 
taken their children to California and Mexico and sold them 
for slaves.””® It is interesting to note from the above testi- 
-mony, that this nefarious traffic in human beings was not 
conflned solely to the Spaniards or Mexicans, but was con- 
ducted by the different tribes of Indians themselves, the 
stronger tribes preying on the weaker and if we believe 
the testimony of Jones, that even the celebrated chief 
Walker was a leader in this sordid affair. And even an 
occasional American trapper was sometimes known to en- 
gage in this trade. This conclusion is verified by reference 
to a second quotation from Farnum—who gqnotes his friend 
Dr. Lyman of Buffalo, who travelled over the Old Spanish 
Trail in 1841 and who observed: ““The New Mexicans cap- 
ture the Piutes for slaves; the neighboring Indians do the 
same; and even the bold and usually high handed old beaver 
hunter sometimes descends from his legitimate labor among 
the mountain streams to this mean traf fic.’ 


The Mormons became aware of this trtade as soon as 
they entered the valley. Bancroft records: “During the 
winter of 1847-48, some Indian children were brought to 
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the old Salt Lake Fort to be sold. At first two were offered 
but the settlers premptorily refused to buy them. The 
Indian in charge said that the children had been captured 
in war and would be killed at sunset if the white men did 
not buy them. Thereupon they purchased one of them, and 
the one not sold was shot. Later, several Indians came in 
with two more using the same threat; they were bought and 
brought up at the expense of the settlers.” Peter Gott- 
fredson adds: ‘Soon after the Mormons arrived in the valley, 
a number of Indians were encamped at Hot Springs, north 
of Salt Lake City. A little girl whom they had stolen from 
another tribe was offered for a rifle. The colonists at frst 
refused to buy, whereupon the Indians began to torture her, 
declaring that they would kill her unless the rifle was forth- 
_ coming. In the face of this cruelty and threat, one of the 
men parted with his only gun.” 4212944 --° 
| A few years later, (about 1853), the noted Mormon 
scout and interpreter Daniel Jones, was an eye-witness to 
the following incident which occurred near Provo, Utah: 
They (Walker’s band) were in the habit of raiding on the 
. Pahutes and low tribes, taking their children prisoners and selling 
them. Next year they came up and camped on Provo bench. 
They had some Indian children for sale. They offered them to the 
Mormons who declined buying. Arapine, Walker’s brother became 
enraged, saying that the Mormons had stopped the Mexicans from 
buying these children; they had no right to do so unless they 
bought them, themselves. Several of us‘were present when he took 
one of these children and dashed its brains out on the hard ground, 
after which he threw the body toward us, telling us we had no 
hearts or we would have bought it and saved its life. This was a 
strange argument, but it was the argument of an outraged savage. 
I never heard of any successful attempts to buy children afterwards 
by the Mexicans. If done at all it was done secretly.’® 


But the slave trade did continue to exist, at least until 
1860, for in that year, Indian agent Garland H. Hurt offic- 
ally reported: 

So vigorously is it prosecuted that scarcely one-half of the 
Py-eed children are permitted to grow up in the band; and a large 
majority of those being males, this and other practices are tending 
to depopulate their bands very rapidly.?° 

The people of Utah were profoundly shocked by the 
knowledge of these inhumane practices and Brigham Young 
at once determined to put an end to the whole sordid busi- 
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ness. He therefore issued a proclamation, dated April 23, 
1853, warning the people of the southern settlements and 
dispatching a detachment of thirty men “to apprehend all 
such strolling Mexicans and keep them in custody until 
further warned.” 

Over a year before, on January 31, 1852, the Utah ter- 
ritorial legislature had attempted to solve the problem by 
passing a law prohibiting the slave trade entirely but this 
the Mexicans with complete indifference had ‘evidently 
ignored. The law, further, legalized the enforced appren- 
ticeship of Indian children, but “only for the purpose of 
inducing the brethren to purchase those who would other- 
wise have been sold or abandoned by their parents.””* This 
law, entitled An Act for the Relief of Indian Slaves and a 
second one, entitled An Act in Relation to the Assembling 
of Indians, summarize so well the problem of the Spanish 
Slave Trade in the Great Basin and the character of the 
Mormon policy toward it that the writer considers it exped- 
ient to reproduce their texts herewith in full.” 


A Preamble and Act for the 
Further Relief of Indian Slaves and Prisoners 


* Whereas, by reason of the acquisition of Upper California and 
New Mexico, and the subsequent organization of the territorial 
governments of New Mexico and Utah by the acts of the Congress 
of the United States, these territories have organized governments 
within and upon what would otherwise be considered Indian terri- 
tory, and which is really Indian territory so far as the right to the 
soil is involved, thereby presenting the novel feature of a white 
legalized government on Indian lands; and 

Whereas, The laws of the United States in relation to inter- 
course with Indians are designed for and applicable to territories 
and countries under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, From time immemorial, the practice of purchasing 
Indian women and children of the Utah tribe of Indians by Mexi- 
can traders has been indulged in and carried on by those respective 
peoples, until the Indians consider it an allowable traffic, and fre- 
quently offer their prisoners or children for sale, and 

Whereas, It is the common practice among these Indians to 
gamble away their own women and children; and it is a well estab- 
lished fact that women and children thus obtained, are frequently 
carried from place to place packed upon horses and mules; larietted 
out to subsist upon grass, roots or starve; and are frequently 
bound with thongs made of rawhide, until their hands and feet 
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become swollen, mutilated, inflamed with pain and wounded, and 
when, with suffering, cold and hunger and abuse, they fall sick 
so as to become troublesome, are frequently slain by their masters 
to get rid of them; and 

Whereas, They do frequently kill their women and children 
taken prisoners, either for revenge or amusement, or through the 
influence of trtadition, unless they are tempted to exchange them 
for trade, which they usually do if they have an opportunity; and 

Whereas, One family frequently steals the children and women 
of another family, and such robberies and murders are continually 
committed, in times of their greatest peace and amity, thus dragging 
free Indian women and children into Mexican servitude and slavery, 
or death, to the almost entire extirpation of the whole Indian race; 
and 

Whereas, These inhuman practices are being daily enacted 
before our eyes in the midst of the white settlements and within the 
organized counties of the Territory; and when the inhabitants do 
not purchase or trade for those so offered for sale, they are gen- 
erally doomed to the most execrable existence, suffering the tortures 
of every species of cruelty, until death kindly relieves them and 
closes the revolting scenery, 

Whereas when all these facts are taken into consideration, it 
becomes the duty of all humane and Christian people to extend 
to this degraded and downtrodden race such relief as can be awarded 
to them, according to their situation and circumstances: it therefore 
becomes necessary to consider; 

First, The circumstances of our location among these savage 
tribes under the authority of Congress, while yet the Indian title 
to the soil is left unextinguished not even a treaty having been held 
by which a partition of the territory or country has been made, 
thereby bringing them into our dooryards, our houses and in contact 
with our every avocation. 

Second, Their situation and our duty towards them, upon the 
common principles of humanity; 

Third, The remedy, or what will be the most conducive to 
ameliorate their condition, preserve their lives and their liberties, 
and redeem them from a worse than African bondage. It suggests 
itself to your committee that to memorialize Congress to provide 
by some act of national legislation for the new and unparalled 
situation of the inhabitants of this territory, in relation to. their 
intercourse with the Indians, would be one resource prolific in 
its results for our mutual benefit; and further, that we ask that we 
ask their concurrence in the following enactment, passed by the 
legislature of the Territory of Utah; i January 31,A.. Di) 1852; 
entitled 


An Act for the Relief of Indian Slaves and 
Prisoners 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 
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Assembly of the Territory of Utah; That whenever any white 
person within any organized county of this territory shall take 
any Indian prisoner, child or woman in his possession, whether by 
purchase or otherwise, such person shall immediately go, together 
with such Indian prisoner, child or woman, before the Selectman 
or Probate Judge of the County. If in the opinion of the Selectman 
or Probate Judge the person having such Indian prisoner, child or 
woman, is a suitable person, and properly qualified to raise, or retain 
and educate said Indian prisoner, child or woman, it shall be his 
or their duty to bind out the same by indenture for the term of 
not exceeding twenty years, at the discretion of the Judge or 
Selectman. 

Section 2. The Probate Judge or Selectman shall cause to be 
written in the indenture the name and age, place where born, name 
of parents, if known, tribe to which said Indian person belonged, 
name of the person having him in possession, name of the Indian 
from whom said person was obtained and date of the indenture, a 
copy of which shall be filed in the Probate Clerk’s Office. 

Section 3. The Selectman in their respective counties are 
hereby authorized to obtain such Indian prisoners, children or 
women, and bind them to some useful avocation. 

Section 4. The master to whom the indenture is made is 
hereby required to send said apprentice to school, if there be a 
school in the district or vicinity, for the term of three months in 

_ each year, at a time when said Indian child shall be between the 
ages of seven and sixteen. The master shall clothe the apprentice in 
a comfortable and becoming manner, according to his, said master’s 
condition in life. 


Approved March 7, 1852. 


An Act in Relation to the Assembling of Indians 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah; That if any Indian trader or 
traders shall, by any notice or previous engagement, assemble or 
cause to be assembled any number of Indians within the neighbor- 
hood or immediate vicinity of any white settlement within the 
territory, for the purpose of trading with them, to the annoyance 
of the citizens, or any neighborhood in this Territory, he shall be 
considered as breaking the peace, and may be proceeded against by 
any citizen of this Territory in a suit at law, and may be fined in 
any sum not less than $25.00 nor exceeding $1000.00, at the 
discretion of the Court having jurisdiction. 


Approved March 3, 1852. 


The immediate occasion for the above laws was the 
arrival of a party under Pedro Leon in Manti, Sanpete Val- 
ley, attempting to trade horses for Indian children.”* - Leon 
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held a license signed by Governor James S. Calhoun and 
dated Santa Fe, August 14, 1851. The arrival of Leon and 
his party caused considerable concern and later eight of the 
group, including Leon, were arrested and tried before the 
justice of the peace at Manti. Subsequently they came be- 
fore Judge Zerubbabel Snow in the First District Court at 
Salt Lake City. ‘This was quite a noted case,” says Jones. 
“T was employed as interpreter. George A. Smith defended 
the prisoners, and Colonel Blair prosecuted with great wis- 
dom and tact, he knowing all about the Mexican character, 
having been in the Texan War. A good deal of prejudice 
and bitter feeling was manifested toward the Mexicans. 
Governor Young, seeing this used all his influence that they 
might have a fair trial and the law be vindicated in a spirit 
of justice and not in the spirit of prosecution. The defense 


made by the Mexicans was that the Indians had stolen a lot 


of horses from them and they had followed and overtaken 
them. On coming to camp, they found that the Indians had 
killed and eaten the horses. The only remuneration they 
could get was to take some children which the Indians 
offered in payment, saying they did not mean to break their 
promise. This defense had some weight, whether true or 
not.”> The court decided against the Mexicans and a squaw 
and eight children were set free. The Mexicans were or- 
dered to leave the territory. They did so but not without 
avenging themselves by stirring up the savages against the 
settlers. The resultant Walker War, 1853-1854, can be 
traced directly to this episode. 

— It appears perfectly evident from all the facts herewith 
presented that that part of the Great Basin south of the 
Sevier River traversed by the Old Spanish Trail was fre- 
quently visited during the flrst half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury by unscrupulous Spanish and Mexican traders who 
acquired Indian children whom they sold into slavery; that 
some of the Indians themselves and occasionally also a few 
avaricious American trappers engaged in this sordid business; 
and that the trade did not cease until the Mormon colonists 
passed legislation prohibiting it, and furthermore, the 
attempt to regulate the trade, resulted only in further 
ingratiating both Spaniard and Indian and therefore served 
as a pretext for future wars. 
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*See Hill, Joseph J., “Spanish and Mexican Exploration and Trade 
Northwest from New Mexico into the Great Basin, 1765-1853,” in the 
Utah Historical Quarterly, II, No. 1, January, 1930, pp. 16-17. The 
original letters are found in Twitchell, Spanish Archives of New Mexico, 
Il, 478, 487, Nos. 1881 and 1925; photostat copies are filed in the 
Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

*The Old Spanish Trail, according to Hill, before 1830, led to the 
Great Basin only. “It was developed as a result of the Spanish trade 
with the Yutahs. It was not until the winter of 1830-31, when Wolf- 
skill led a party to California by this northern trail, that the Old Spanish 
Trail was thought of as extending to California. But Wolfskill was an 
American and he led an American expedition. The misnomer, however, 
was of perfectly normal development. Parties going to California by 
this northern route set out from New Mexico along the Old Spanish 
Trail to the Great Basin, and so it was perfectly natural to speak of their 
having gone to California by way of the Old Spanish Trail. The term, 
theretofore, soon became applied not only to the trail leading to the 
Great Basin but also to the branch of that trail leading to California.” 
Ibid., 3. The reference, however, to Workman and Spencer, traversing 
the trail, all the way to California, seems to imply that Spanish caravans 
were regularly traveling this route by 1807. The Great Basin, of course, 
was a part of Alta California. 

“Coyner, David, The Lost Trappers, passim; extracts quoted by 
Alter, J. Cecil, in Utah: the Storied Domain, I, 10-11. 

*Twitchell, Spanish Archives of New Mexico, Il, 577, No. 2511; 
photostat copy in the Bancroft Library, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

°Hill, “Spanish and Mexican Exploration and Trade Northwest from 
Mexico into the Great Basin, 1765-1853”, in the Utah Historiacl Ouar- 
terly, II, No. 1, January, 1930, pp. 17-19: see also Snow, William bh: 
“Utah Indians and the Spanish Slave Trade,” in the Utah Historical 
Quarterly, II, No. 3, 68-69. 

“Supra, footnote 2, Chapter 2. 

"Not all travellers California bound over the Old Spanish Trail 
cross the mountains by way of Bear Valley west of Spry. No doubt some 
crossed through Clear Creek Canyon, the route followed by Jedediah 
S. Smith in 1826, others by a route still farther south. It is more accurate 
to say that the route west from Spry to Paragoonah by way of Bear 
Valley was the most travelled one. 

8Supra, 29-30. 

"The first description of any of the Indians who inhabited Utah 
of which we have any knowledge is that contained in the journal of 
Father Escalante. However, Escalante was more interested in the 
Indians of the Timpanogos Lake region, far off the route of the Old 
Spanish Trail. 
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No. 1, April 1923. 
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the Anahuac and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Country,” in 
Thwaites, Reuben Gold, Early Western Travels. 1748-1846, XXVIII, 
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144Jones, Daniel, Forty Years Among the Indians, 49-53. A small 
party of slave traders were encountered at Parowan, notice of which 
appears in the Deseret News, issue of December 13, 1851. 

— Bleak, Journal History of Dixie, 20. (typewritten Ms. in the 
Brigham Young University Library.) ; cited by Snow, William J., “Utah 
Indians and the Spanish Slave Trade”, in the Utah Historical Quarterly, 
II, July, 1929, No. 2, p. 70. 

16Farnum, Thomas Jefferson, Life, Adventures, and Travels in 
California, 312, 371, 390. 

17Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Utah, 278. | 

18Cottfredson, Peter, Indian Depredations in Utah, passim; Gott- 
fredson quotes from the Journal of Solomon Kimball, 15-16. 

19Jones, op. cit., 53. 

20Report of Garland H. Hurt in Simpson, Captain James H., 
Explorations Across the Great Basin of Utah, Appendix 0. 

21Snow, op. cit., 71-72. See also Bancroft, op. cit., 475-476; also 


“Whitney, History of Utah, I, 512. 


22RBancroft, op. cit., 475. 

28 Acts, Resolutions and Memorials (Salt Lake City, 1855); also 
Utah Historical Quarterly, II, July, 1929, No. 3, pp. 85-86. 

24The Deseret News, issue of November 15, 1851, carried an an- 
pouncement and editorial about this incident. . 

25 Jones, op. cit., 50; see also Whitney, History of Utah, I, 510-511. 
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FUR TRADERS AND TRAPPERS 


| fs most romantic and adventurous of all those 
men who entered the Great Basin and the river valleys im- 
mediately surrounding it during the second quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century were the fur traders and trappers. 
Except for the British who operated in the extreme North- 
west and along the American-Canadian border, the fur 
trade was monopolized largely by the Americans through 
the American, Missouri, Pacific and Rocky Mountain Fur 
Companies. These “mountain men” and not the official 
explorers who came later and whom posterity largely rec- 
ognizes, were the real pathfinders of the American West. 
It was they who first explored and established the routes of 
travel which are now, and always will be the avenues of 
commerce in this region. They revealed the sources of the 
Yellowstone, Missouri, Green, Colorado and Snake Rivers, 
reconnoitered their tributaries, discovered South Pass and 
filed geographical reports of tremendous importance for the 
permanent settlers who came in the Forties. There has never 
been a time until very recently when the geography of the 
West was so thoroughly understood as it was by the trader 
and trapper from 1825 to 1840. This minute knowledge 
was of practical use in many ways. When Brigham Young 
selected the valley of the Great Salt Lake, as the future home 
of his people, he did so largely upon information derived 
from the traders and official government explorers. When 
war was declared against Mexico, the armies of the United 
States, invading New Mexico and California, were guided 
by scouts, who like the brilliant Kit Carson, had formerly 
been “mountain men” and who knew every trail and moun- 
tain pass better than the most thorough reconnaissance 
could have taught them. ‘When the national troops stood 
before the gates of Santa Fe, they were met by a people who 
had been virtually won to the American cause through long 
intercourse with the traders. When the rush of emigration 
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to California and Oregon followed, the emigrants found a 
highway across the continent already established. When 
the government entered in earnest upon the work of explor- 
ation, it was the veteran mountaineer who was always sought 
to do service as a guide.” 


The American fur trade, while picturesque and inor- 
dinately challenging, encouraged profligancy, bravado and 
garrishness; at times it deadened the moral senses of those 
who participated in it; it even schooled men in treachery and 
peculation. Habits of thrift among the trappers were prac- 
tically unknown. Zenas Leonard, who passed three years 
with them said: ‘‘Scarcely one man in ten of those employed 
in this country ever thinks of saving a single dollar of his 
earnings, but all spend it as fast as they can find an object to 
spend it on. They care not what may come to pass tomor- 
row, but think only of enjoying the present moment.” It 
was a sort of mountain pride, a convention of the business 
to squander wages as fast as they were earned. The wages 
paid, on the other hand, were small considering the danger- 
ous character of the work. The average trapper did not 
receive more than $150 per year. With this went also a 
plain and inadequate subsistence of food. Often times, as 
occasion demanded, the mountaineer was even required to 
get along with such provisions as he himself could extract 
from the countryside. © 

The trapper was required to maintain his own trap- 
ping equipment, which besides a couple of horses for pack 
‘and saddle uses, consisted of ammunition, traps, hunting 
knife, rifle, personal clothing and equipment for shelter. 
“Tn summer the trapper’s costume was a five-piece suit of 
buckskin, which he made himself, during the winter lay- 
over. ‘There was a hunting shirt; pantaloons of the same 
soft, but durable material; moccasins, and a hat, or head- 
band, all of buckskin. . . . Over his left shoulder and under 
his right arm, he learned to sling his powder horn and bullet 
pouch, the latter containing also the flint and steel for fire 
making, together with any trinkets thought necessary. A 
belt at the waist held a butcher knife, in a sheath of stiff 
buffalo leather, dangling on a link or short chain, while a 
soft deerskin case contained a small whetstone, for the trap- 
per’s knife must always be sharp. Often a tomahawk, or 
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hatchet was carried, since, the trapper worked much with 
wood.’ 


Perhaps the first white men to visit the Great Salt Lake 
region was a detachment of four men from the party of 
trappers under Wilson Price Hunt who in 1812 were mak- 
ing their way from St. Louis to Astoria while in the employ 
of John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Company. Left to trap 
and explore the country south of Henry’s Fort, near the 
present site of St. Anthony, Idaho, these four, Joseph Miller, 
John Hoback, Edward Robinson, and Jacob Rezner, are 
said to have travelled about two hundred miles south and 
trapped on a river which “discharged into a salty body which 
they took to be the ocean.” If their narrative be true, it is 
likely that they were the first white men to explore the Bear 
River to its affluence with the Great Salt Lake near the mod- 
ern Bear River City.* 


The beginning of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
the organization that practically monopolized the fur busi- 
ness in the Great Basin may be definitely traced to the fol- 
lowing announcement which appeared in the Missouri 
Republican of St. Louis, under wate of March 20, 1822: 


To enterprising young men, the subscriber wishes to engage 
one hundred young men to ascend the Missouri River to its source, 
there to be employed for one, two or three years. For particulars 
enquire of Major Henry, near the Jead mines of the county of 
Washington, who will ascend with and command the party, or the 
subscriber, near St. Louis. William L. Ashley.® 


The first recorded licenses for Ashley* and Henry’ to 
trade on the Upper Missouri bear the date April 11, 1822. 
The response to the above advertisement was prompt and 
satisfactory, and within a few weeks the desired number 
was enrolled. The list included some of the most famous 
“mountain men” of the West, most of them young men 
“who had relinquished the most respectable employments 
and circles of society for the arduous life of the wilder- 
ness.” Among these were James Bridger,’ Jedediah S. 


Smith,’ William L. Sublette, Milton G. Sublette, Thomas 


Fitzpatrick," Hugh Glass, Etienne Provot, Edward Rose, 


James Beckwourth, Mike Fink, Henry Fraeb, Robert Camp- 
bell, James Clyman, ‘“‘PegLeg” Smith, Johnson Gardner, 
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David E. Jackson and Moses “Black” Harris. The plan was 
to ascend the Missouri to Three Forks, Montana, a region 
which was believed to abound in wealth of furs “not sur- 
passed by the mines of Peru.” The party would be absent 
three years, trapping on “all the streams on both sides of the 
mountains in that region and very likely penetrate to the 
mouth of the Columbia.””” 

But Ashley had no.luck on the Missouri; one disaster 
after another occurred, including the loss of a keel boat with 
ten thousand dollars worth of precious supplies; and it was 
not until after he abandoned that river to the Blackfeet, 
the Aricaras, and the American Fur Company, and dis- 
patched his men up the shallow Platte and thence“into the 
transmontane country that he made his reputation and his 
fortune. | 

Early in September 1823, Etienne Provot with a small 
party which included James Bridger, journeyed southward 
along the Powder River (Wyoming), trapping and explor- 
ing along that stream, and thence over the divide toward the 
Sweetwater. Keeping to the westward up this stream, the 
party passed through the celebrated South Pass, over the 
Continental Divide. The discovery of this famous gateway 
for years was and still is credited to Provot and his party 
although the evidence appears quite convincing to warrant 
bestowing the honor upon Robert Stuart and his party of 
returning Astorians in 1812.” 

Provot and his party evidently spent the winter of 
1823-24 at the mouth of the Bighorn. In the following sum- 
mer (1824) they trapped along Black’s Fork, and thence 
proceeding leisurely to the headwaters of that stream, passed 
from Black’s Fork over to the upper.reaches of the Weber 
River, down which they descended northwesterly to the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake at the present site of Ogden, 
Utah. Here Provot and part of his party spent the winter 
of 1824-25.* If the Frenchman and his brigade arrived 
before winter had set in, he may have been the first to have 
discovered the Great Salt Lake. Provot trapped and trav- 
ersed the Wasatch Mountains east of Great Salt Lake in the 
early months of 1825, and thus undoubtedly became the first 
white man to enter the area now comprising Salt Lake 
County. 
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With the coming of spring, 1825, Provot and his men 
no doubt trapped southward along the streams entering 
Utah Valley. In connection with Provot’s probable visit to 
this valley, Chittenden quotes an interesting story from W. 
H. Ferris about Provot’s baptizing the ground of his name- 
sake city, Provo, in blood. The story follows: 

He (Provot), was camping with his men near the mouth of 
Provo River, when a Snake-Ute, named Mauvaise Gauche, with 
twenty or thirty of his band, visited him. Gauche, after being 
welcomed, proposed that they should all enter into friendly alliance, 
and to cement their friendship suggested smoking the calumet 
around the “peacefire’”. When the Indians and whites squatted 
around the fire, Mauvaise Gauche seemed to be troubled, and upon 
being asked by Provot what was the matter, he replied that his 
wah-kon, or protecting spirit, was angry and would not consent 
to anything while there was any iron in their midst: “it was bad 
medicine.” Gauche and his warriors now rose and piled their arms 
at a distance from the fire. Provot, to humor the superstition of 
the chief, rose with his trappers and placed their knives and guns 
by the side of the tomahawks and knives of the Utes. All of 
them again sat around the fire, passing and smoking in turn the 
calumet. Gauche now gave a cry and his braves sprang as one 
man to their feet, rushed upon the whites and with tomahawks 
and knives concealed under their blankets, began to butcher them. 
The attack was so unexpected and sudden that seventeen of the 
trappers were murdered. Provot, owing to his great strength and 
activity, escaped with four of his men to the mountains. The 
place then became known as Provot’s hole or hollow.'® 


That winter, Provot joined Ashley in the valley of the 
Green River, from which place in the spring of 1826, he 
led the proprietor of the fur trading enterprize across the 
Wasatch Mountains, into the basin of the Great Salt Lake. 
From the valley of the Great Salt Lake, Provot and Ashley, 
according to Harris,.began their explorations southward 
which took them to the shores of Sevier Lake, “which was 
for years known as Ashley Lake.” From here they swung 
north to the Green River “where permanent headquarters 
had been, in 1824, established for the American and Colum- 
bia Fur Companies, now united under the name of the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company.’ 

As Provot was mvoing westward down the Weber 
River in the summer of 1824, young James Bridger and 
another contingent of trappers, probably under the leader- 
ship of William L. Sublette, ascended Bear River. Trapping 
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and exploring this stream and its affluents leisurely but 
thoroughly the party sojourned temporarily at Soda Springs, 
but as the season advanced, they moved southward on the 
Bear River, “across the lava plain at Grace, threaded Oneida 
Canyon, and emerged into Willow, now Cache, Valley, 
Utah.” After trapping the Cache Valley streams, includ- 
ing Blacksmith’s Fork and Logan River to their sources, the 
party established winter quarters, probably on Blacksmith’s 
Fork or at the mouth of Logan Canyon.” 

There was much conjecture among the trappers in 
Cache Valley during the late autumn of 1824, as to the 
upper course of the Bear River and the location of its outlet. 
It appears that Bridger had his own opinion as to the course 
and destination of the Bear which was not in accord with 
the opinions of others. As a result a wager was made and 
Bridger set out to prove his contention. In an improvised 
bull boat, “constructed of green or undried buffalo hides, 
stretched over a frame of willow, birch or other flexible 
wood,” he set sail on Bear River, and after passing through 
picturesque Bear River Canyon, came in full view of beau- 
tiful Bear River Valley, and in the distance, some twenty- 
five miles to the south, of an extensive body of water. ‘Re- 
turning to his bull boat he traversed the remaining distance 
to the outlet in Bear River bay of Great Salt Lake. Typical 
of Bridger’s thoroughness, he examined the waters beyond 
the estuary of the Bear, tasting and finding the waters very 
salty. He returned promptly to Cache Valley winter quar- 
ters and reported his experiences and the belief prevailed 
that he had reached an arm of the Pacific Ocean.” 

That Bridger was the first white man to reach the shores 
of the Great Salt Lake, there seems little reason to doubt. 
His exploit was accepted without question by the entire 
fraternity of mountain men. The only person who may 
have visited the Great Salt Lake at an earlier date was 
Etienne Provot or some other member of his party, who 
is known to have wintered near the present site of Ogden 
during the winter of 1824-25. But it appears quite certain 
that Provot arrived in the Great Salt Lake Valley too late 
to have proceeded immediately with the reconnaisance of 
Weber River to its mouth.” Chittenden analyzes the ques- 
tion of discovery thus: “The situation may be concisely 
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stated that while Bridger is the first man we positively know 
to have seen the Salt Lake, we do not positively know that 
he was the first to see it.””” 


Confirmation of the discovery by Bridger is noted in 
the following letter of Robert Campbell addressed at St. 
Louis to Lieutenant G. K. Warren, United States Topo- 
graphical Engineers, under date of April 4, 1857: 


Dear Sir: Your favor of the 25th ultimo reached me at a very 
fortunate period to enable me to give you a satisfactory reply to 
your inquiry as to who was the first discoverer of the Great Salt 
Lake. It happened that James Bridger and Samuel Tullock both 
met me at my .counrty room after a separation of eighteen years, 
and were bringing up reminiscences of the past when your letter 
reached me. I had it read to them and elicted the following facts: 


A party of beaver trappers who had ascended the Missouri with 
Henry and Ashley found themselves in pursuit of their occupation 
on Bear River, in Cache (or Willow) valley, where they wintered 
in the winter of 1824 and 1825; and in descending (sic., discuss- 
ing?) the course which Bear River ran, a bet was made between 
two of the party, and James Bridger was selected to follow the 
course of the river and determine the bet. This took him to where 
the river passes through the mountain, and there he discovered the 
Great Salt Lake. He went to its margin and tasted the water and 
on his return reported his discovery. The fact of the water being 
salt induced the belief that it was an arm of the Pacific Ocean, but 
in the spring of 1826, four men ment in skin boats around it to 
discover if any stream containing beaver were to be found emptying 
into it, but returned with indifferent success. 


I went to Willow or Cache Valley in the spring of 1826, and 
found the party just returned from their exploration of the lake, 
and recollect their report that it was without any outlet. 


Mr. Tullock corroborates in every respect the statement of 
James Bridger, and both are men of the strictest integrity and 
truthfulness. I have known both of them since 1826. James 
Bridger was the first discoverer of Great Salt Lake. 


I am happy to be able to give you the information and of the 
character that you wished for. 


Your obedient servant, 
Robert Campbell.?° 


In the meantime, a third party of trappers under the 
leadership of the intrepid Methodist Yankee, Jedediah 
Strong Smith, had traversed the country to the northward 
from the Green, emerging into the beautiful Jackson Hole 
region, and after trapping that area and the West Yellow- 
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stone country immediately to the north of it, crossed the 
mountains to the west and entered the upper Snake River 
Valley. The party eventually found their way to Flathead 
post (Missoula, Montana), an entrepot of the powerful 
Hudson Company in western Montana. Smith left this 
post in the dead of winter, travelling southward in search of 
his companions, who as we have seen were in the vicinity of 
Bear River and Weber Valleys. He was accompanied by 
Peter Skene Ogden™ and a brigade of fifty or more Hudson 
Bay Company trappers. Their southward progress through 
the snowy mountain valleys was slow and not until May, 
1825, did they reach the Bear River. At this point Ogden 
separated from Smith, the latter ascending Bear River in 
search of Bridger, Sublette and Provot, the latter continuing 
on down the stream which he found “‘discharged into a large 
lake of 100 miles in length.” : | 

On May 23, the Britisher encountered two trapping > 
brigades, one led by the French Canadian Etienne Provot 
and the other by the American Johnson Gardner. Legend 
has it that the meeting took place somewhere in Cache Val- 
ley. Here an altercation ensued, as a result of which thirty 
of Ogden’s men deserted him and joined the Americans, 
encouraged, says the Britisher, by Gardner and his compan- 
ions. In the melee that followed, “we were overpowered by 
numbers,” writes Ogden, ‘“‘and the greatest part of these vil- 
lains escaped with their furs.””’ Subsequently this valuable 
loot fell into the hands of General William Ashley. On the 
morning of the 25th, Ogden left the unfortunate camp, 
travelling northward with his remaining loyal followers. 
Meanwhile, the combined forces of Bridger, Provot, Sub- 
lette and Gardner, augmented by the deserters from 
Ogden’s brigade, united and joining forces with Ashley at 
Kamas Prarie, repaired to Green River Valley where the first 
general rendezvous ever held in the mountains took place 
July 1, 1825. 

It is quite unlikely that Ogden visited Great Salt Lake 
Valley in 1825, although he seems to have been in its vicin- 
ity three years later. He came to Utah again in 1829, enter- 
ing the state from the north and west, after discovering 
a large river in the present state of Nevada, which he 
named the Unknown. Subsequently, it became known as 
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Ogden’s River and after 1845 as Humboldt River, so named 
by the explorer John Charles Fremont in honor of the dis- 
tinguished German naturalist and traveller Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, who never laid eyes on the stream. At any 


rate, the name of Ogden dates from this time—Ogden Hole, 


Ogden River, Ogden Canyon, and Mount Ogden—and 
through these Ogden City—all named after Peter Skene 
Ogden.” “Ogden Hole took its name without doubt in 
the same manner as did Jackson’s and Pierre’s Hole, and 
other similarly named mountain valleys of limited area fre- 
quented as rendezvous by the trappers,” says the editor of 
Ogden’s journal, T. C. Elliott. Referring to Ogden’s rec- 
ord, this authority adds: “This journal unfortunately con- 
tains no entry between January 7 and March 29, 1829, but a 
rude pen and ink map accompanying the journal purports 
to show ‘Ogden’s Track—1829,’ and this indicates that he 
followed the valley of the Bear River very closely, but to 
the south of it, and this would have taken him into Cache 
Valley and Ogden Valley further to the southward and the 
stream known as Ogden River when the first settlers arrived 
in that region; those settlers took the name from the Indians 
_and the retired trappers who lived here and there along the 
streams.... The Ogden Valley (not to be confused with the 
Great Salt Lake and modern Weber valleys) is a stretch of 
meadow land rather narrow in width, but opening into other 
small valleys of the branch streams that form the Ogden 
River. The trail used by Indians and trappers in passing 
to and from this valley (connecting Ogden Hole with the 
present site of Ogden City) crossed a divide and followed a 
smaller and less precipitous canyon (near Eden) opening at 
North Ogden, a few miles from the city of Ogden, and the 
early settlers understood Ogden’s Hole to mean this smaller 
canyon and divide.”*’ Ogden Hole or Valley was a “‘pleas- 
ant and sheltered place, convenient for the assembling of 
trapping parties, and particularly for wintering livestock in 
favorable winters; but the climate is more severe and the 
snow deeper, hence its rejection in favor of the sheltered 
alcove now north of the present site of Ogden City.” The 
latter site, therefore, and not Ogden Hole was the general 
rendezvous for trappers and Indians in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley. It was reached from Cache Valley by way of Indian 
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lodge pole trail which extended southward about twenty 
miles from the mouth of Blacksmith’s Fork Canyon to the 
modern town of Eden; from thence, the route extended 
westerly for about ten miles through North Ogden Canyon. 

While Smith, Bridger, Sublette and Provot were 
engaged in reconnoiting and trapping the streams of western 
Montana, southeastern Idaho and northern Utah, General 
Ashley, himself, with a large number of newly recruited men 
and a few “old timers” such as Thomas Fitzpatrick, Robert 
Campbell and James P. Beckwourth, was exploring the val- 
ley of the Green River in eastern Utah. He had left St. 
Louis late in the autumn of 1824, and had reached the moun- 
tains by first moving up the Missouri and thence by ascend- 
ing the south bank of the Platte. He then made his way 
across the barren Laramie plains and the equally forbidding 
Red Desert of southern Wyoming until he reached the valley 
of the Green River.” 

In April 1825, Ashley made the first attempt ever made 
by white man to navigate the Green River. The feat was 
accomplished in boats made on the spot of raw buffalo hides. 
‘His party reached Henry’s Fork on the Utah-Wyoming 
boundary (near Manila, Daggett County, Utah) April 30, 
and Ashley was so impressed with the site that he at once 
designated it as the location for the general rendezvous of 
all his ‘mountain men” the following summer. Here the 
merchandise brought from St. Louis was cached. Soon 
thereafter the trappers drifted quite innocently southward 
upon the Green into treacherous Flaming Gorge. General 
Ashley and his men, from this point on were carried almost 
helplessly “through dark gorges, impressive canyons, over 
rapids, whirlpools and falls.”°° As a result of these experi- 
ences, both men and supplies became well nigh exhausted. 
By superb management, however, Ashley succeeded in pass- 
ing perilous Ashley Falls, “by portaging his goods and roping 
his boats over the danger.” In a cascade near the mouth 
of what is now Ashley River, one boat was totally wrecked. 
Nearby, in Red Canyon, the General painted his name and 
the date, ‘““Ashley—1825,” in large letters on the rock wall. 
This inscription was seen forty-four years later by Major J. 
W. Powell when that famous explorer successfully navi- 
gated for the first time the Colorado River. Near the same 
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spot, Powell found an iron bake oven, a tin plate, and other 
wreckage which might have belonged to the Ashley party.” 

Depositing his cargo at the mouth of the Uintah which 
he reached after perilous experiences through Ladore and | 
Split Mountain Canyons, Ashley proceeded southward 
through Desolation Canyon to a point near the present site 
of Green River, Utah. Throughout this region “the river”, 
says Ashley, “is bounded by lofty mountains heaped togeth- 
er in the greatest disorder, exhibiting a surface as barren as 
can be imagined.”*® After replenishing himself of horses 
and supplies, purchased from a band of Eutaw Indians, the 
party returned by land to the mouth of the Uintah. Thence 
they ascended that stream and its principal affluent, the 
Duchesne. They then crossed the Uintah mountains emerg- 
ing above the present town of Stockmore, Utah. 


From the Green River Basin, Ashley proceeded north- 
ward to the Weber River, which he then descended to 
Kamas Prairie. Here he was met by Bridger, Provot, Sub- 
lette, Smith and the deserters from Hudson Bay Company, 
and together they repaired, under Ashley’s direction to the 
rendezvous on Henry’s Fork. 


James Beckworth who was present at the Green River 
Rendezvous on Henry’s Fork in the summer of 1825 says 
that the assemblage consisted of “‘about eight hundred peo- 
ple, one-half of whom were women and children, spouses 
and offspring of the Indians and the older trappers pres- 
ent.”** Contests and sports of skill entertained those present 
and “while whiskey flowed like water, a much more general 
satisfaction came from the flour, sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
which many mountaineers had not tasted for many 
months.”*’ ‘Twenty men, including Smith and Beckwourth, 
were selected as assistants to accompany the furs to St. Louis; 
while thirty more, including Bridger, were assigned to ac- 
company the caravan as far as the head of navigation on the 
Big Horn. One hundred and ninety-one packs of furs were 
collected at this rendezvous, each worth $1000 in St. Louis. 


The rendezvous for the following summer (1826) was 
held in Great Salt Lake Valley, at the present site of North 
Ogden, Utah. Again, we are indebted to Beckwourth for 
an eye-witness account of the gala affair: 
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The absent parties began to arrive one after another at the 
rendezvous. Shortly General Ashley and Mr. Sublette came in, 
accompanied with three hundred pack mules, well laden with goods 
and all things necessary for the mountaineers and the Indian trade. 
It may well be supposed that the arrival of such a vast amount 
of luxuries from the East did not pass off without a general celebra- 
tion. Mirth, songs, dancing, shouting, trading, running, jumping, 
singing, racing, target-shooting, yarns, frolic with all sorts of 
extravagancies that white men or Indians could invent, were freely 
indulged in. The unpacking of the medicine water contributed 
not a little to tthe heightening of our festivities.*° 


It was at this rendezvous that Ashley announced the 
sale of his entire interests in the mountains to his associates 
Jedediah Smith, David E. Jackson and William L. Sublette. 
The articles of agreement were signed June 26, 1826, “near 
the Grand Lake West of the Rocky Mountain,” Robert 
Campbell signing as the only witness. It was a touching and 
never to be forgotten scene when the General, according to 
our chronicler, stood before his loyal friends of the moun- 
tains, and thanked them for their support and bade them 
good-bye in the following language: 


Mountaineers and friends! When I first came to the mountains, 
I came as a poor man. You, by your indefatigable exertions, toils 
and privations have procured me an independent fortune. For 
this my friends I feel myself under great obligations to you. Many 
of you have served with me personally, and I shall always be proud 
to testify to the fidelity with which you have stood by me through 
all danger, and the friendly and brotherly feeling which you have 
ever, one and all, evinced toward me. For these faithful and 
devoted services I wish you to accept my thanks; the gratitude 
that ever retain a lively hold on my feelings. My friends I am 
now about to leave you, to take up my abode in St. Louis, whenever 
any of you return thither, your first duty must be to call at my 
house, to talk over the scenes of peril we have encountered, and 
partake of the best cheer my table can afford you. I wish now to 
wash my hands of the toils of the Rocky Mountains. Farewell, 
mountaineers and friends. May God bless you all.*” 


The Missouri Republican on September 28, 1826, pub- 
lished this news item. ‘General Ashley and his party have 
arrived at St. Louis from the Rocky Mountains with one 
hundred and twenty-five packs of beaver, valued at 
$60,000.” 


Another event of more than passing notice that occur- 
red in the unusually busy year of 1826 was the first circum- 
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navigation of Great Salt Lake by James Clyman, Moses 
“Black” Harris, and two other trappers, whose names are 
not known. The explorers outfitted themselves with bull 
boats and embarked, floating probably down the river direct- 
ly west from the Great Salt Lake rendezvous at North Og- 
den. Their object was three fold: (1) the quest of beaver 
bearing streams; (2) a cursory examination of the lake; and 
(3) the discovery of possible outlets. For more than three 
weeks, the party rowed slowly around the lake reconnoiter- 
ing first the east, then the south, west and northern shores in 
turn, until they came to the mouth of the Bear River, which 
they reached, no doubt by portaging across the base of Prom- 
ontory Point. From here they returned overland to Cache 
Valley, where they joined their companions and made their 
report. The report was negative to the extent that the 
explorers reported no available beaver streams nor outlet of 
the lake,—although they “naively reported that they found — 
the place where the latter was supposed to be.”** ~The recon- 
naissance was of positive value, however, in that it did add 
markedly to the geographical knowledge of the surrounding 
terrain. 

With the reorganization of what later became known 
as the Rocky Mountain Fur Company completed in the sum- 
mer of 1826 through the sale of General Ashley’s interests, 
Jedediah S. Smith,” as senior partner of the new firm, Smith, 
Jackson and Sublette, in behalf of the company, planned 
an expedition to California. His purposes were three-fold: 
(1) discovery of the fabled Buenaventura (Green) River, 
erroneously thought to extend through southeastern Utah; 
(2) the expansion of the company’s field of operations by 
finding, if possible, a new source of supply in furs; and (3) 
the establishment in California of an entrepot for the ship- 
ment of furs to China, thus carrying out the plan John 
Jacob Astor had tried unsuccessfully at the mouth of the 
Columbia some fourteen years before. 

On August 22, 1826, Smith, accompanied by seventeen 
trappers left the Great Salt Lake Valley, travelling south- 
westwardly. At Utah lake, forty-five miles south, the party 
encountered a large encampment of Yutah Indians, where 
“proud, equestrian chiefs greeted Jedediah as a friend and 
readily made an alliance with him.’*’ Continuing south- 
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_ ward, the trappers traversed modern Utah and Juab Coun- 
ties, until they reached the site of the present town of Levan, 
Utah. Here they turned southeastward, and after travelling 
for about forty miles, reached the Sevier River near the 
present city of Gunnison, Utah. On the banks of the Sevier, 
Smith and his party came across another band of Indians, 
who called themselves Sampatches (or Sanpetes) “a tribe 
related to the Utes, but inferior to the bold horsemen of 
mountain and prairie” and who “wore robes made of rabbit 
skin.’*? Following down the Sevier River about sixty miles 
through the modern towns of Salina, Richfield, Monroe, — 
Joseph, Elsinore and Sevier, the cavalcade turned eastward 
and crossed the mountains through Clear Creek Canyon.” . 
“Here,” says Sullivan, “in a bright red setting, the party 
came upon jet boulders evidently sprayed in the dim past 
from some spouting volcano. Further on, the canyon of 
the creek was all of an ashen gray, and there were thousands 
of cabalistic writings on rocks, not the work of civilized man 
but of an aboriginal and perhaps unremembered people.’ 
At the head of Clear Creek, Smith ascended a mountain 
range, and coming down on the west side, not far from Old 
Cove Fort, saw before him, as far as the eye could reach, a 
desert of sand and barren hills. 

Travelling southwestwardly over this monotonous ter- 
rain, the party struck a river “which from the size of its 
bed, appeared to have been a considerable stream,” but 
which now “under the blaze of the summer heat’” consisted 
only of a few stagnant pools of water. Smith named it Lost 
River, but today it is called the Beaver. _ 

Pursuing their course southwardly, the travellers came 
to the Virgin River,** where they encountered many Indians, 
whom Smith called the Pautches (Piutes). Despite the 
magnificent panorama which everywhere surrounded them, 
for these aborigines lived in the vicinity of the marvels of 
Zion Canyon, with its “cathedral domes and towers glisten- 
ing in the rarified air,” Smith found these Indians strangely 
apathetic, timid and skulking. They lived “in rounded, 
brush shelters, more like kennels or lairs than lodges; so 
poorly made they barely shielded them from the fierce heat 
of the sun. Like the Sanpetes, they wore rabbit skin robes. 
Both the fur and their own hairy adornment were homes 
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for myriad vermin with which the simple natives had a 
reciprocal arrangement; the lodgers obtained their susten- 
ance from the hides of the Indians, and the Piutes ate their 
guests.”** However, despite these wretched conditions, 
Smith found the Piutes more civilized than the Sanpetes. 
He reported them growing corn along the Santa Clara River 
and even manufacturing candy “‘with stone vessels in which 
cane grass was pounded to a pulp, then boiled with water 
until a thick sugar was extracted.’*" . 

After passing through the Virgin River Narrows, and 
continuing southwestwardly through a barren, desolate 
country, Smith came to the mouth of the Muddy. Below 
the junction of this stream with the Virgin, he discovered 
a cave, with floor, walls and roof of solid salt.*® Two days 
later he came toa large river, which he erroneously identified 
as the Buenaventura (Green) or the Seeds Skeeden, as the 
Indians called it. He did not realize until some days later 
that he was following the Colorado. 

Four days later, the weary trappers came to the Mojave 
Villages, not far from the present Boulder Dam. They were 
located “in a valley varying in width from five to fifteen 
miles, fertile and well timbered, on the west side of the Colo- 
rado.”*” Describing the aborigines, Smith says the men were 
dark and athletic looking, “clad only in breech cloths, shell 
ornaments and blue, red and white tatooing”; while the 
women were clad in brief fiber petticoats. ‘The Mojaves 
were wary, for they had a belief that intercourse with 
strange people brought sickness upon them; nevertheless, 
they were friendly and curious. They themselves were still 
in the primitive bow and arrow stage, and used horses chiefly 
for food, but they were fierce warlike rovers, who despised 
the cowardly Piutes. They knew about the Spanish and 
Mexicans of the missionary settlements. Some of the bolder 
men among them had ventured across the desert to trade 
with Southern California Indians, and some of their elders 
had even raided the mission range.””° 

From the Mojave Villages, Smith turned almost directly 
westward and crossed the famed Mohave Desert, reaching 
the valley of San Bernardino, possibly by way of Barstow, 
late in November 1826. A few days later, he arrived with 
his weary and_ half-starved companions at mission San 
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Gabriel, where he was welcomed by the generous and hos- 
pitable padre, Father Jose Bernardo Sanchez. | 


We are indebted to the diary of Harrison Rogers, for 
an account of the sojourn of the trappers at Mission San 
Gabriel. Rogers was later killed on the Umpqua River, 
Oregon, on Smith’s second expedition to the Pacific Coast, 
and his account of the journey from Salt Lake Valley to San 
Gabriel was lost,®* but he has left us a delightful account 
of the visit of the trtappers to the famous Franciscan mis- 
sion. ‘‘Father Sanchez,” says our chronicler, “presented 
Smith with sixty-four yards of cloth out of which, he and 
his men, by this time almost naked, made themselves shirts.” 


Describing the mission of San Gabriel, Rogers contin- 
ues: 


The mission consists of four rows of houses forming a complete 
square, where there is all kinds of macanicks at work; the church 
faces the east and the guard house the west; the north and south 
line comprises the work shops. They have great vineyards, apple 
and peach orchards, and some orange and fig trees. They man- 
ufacture blankets and sundry other articles; they distill whiskey, 
and grind their own grain, having a water mill of a tolerable 
quality; they have upwards of one thousand employed, men, women 
and children, Indians of every nation. The situation is very 
handsome, pretty streams of water running through from all 
quarters, some thousands of acres of rich and fertile land as level 
as a die in view, and a part under cultivation, surrounded on the 
north with (by) a high and lofty mountain, covered with grass. 
This mission has upwards of thirty thousand head of cattle and 
horses, sheep and hogs in proportion, They slaughter at this place 
from two to three thousand head of cattle at a time; the mission 
lives on the profits.°? 


After remaining at San Gabriel ten days waiting to hear 
from Governor Don Jose Echeandia to whom Smith had 
written asking permission to proceed with his plans, Smith 
repaired to San Diego to present his case in person. The 
remainder of the party, including Rogers, tarried at the mis- 
sion. Rogers tells us that he especially deplored his ignor- 
aince of Spanish and the worn-out condition of his attire. His 
clothes “were so torn and dirty that they gave me a very 
gratesque appearance when seated at table amongst the 
dandies with their ruffles, silks and broad clothes.” Other- 


wise, says the chronicler, the party was. well treated and 
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courteously entertained. Rogers, himself, had an abundance 
to eat and drink, spent much of his time in hunting with the ° 
mission father, and one day attended a wedding. Again he 
says he personally “superintended the making of a bear trap 
to set in the priest’s courtyard to catch thieving Indians” 
when they came up at night to rob his garden. On another 
occasion Rogers defends his Calvinistic creed against the 
Catholic doctrine as expounded by the Fathers; and on New 
Year’s Day, “he delivered an address to the Reverend Father 
of the San Gabriel Mission setting forth in surprising detail 
the early missionary activities of the Christian Church, and 
enriched by a lengthy quotation from Justin Martyr.” 

At length Jedediah Smith returned disappointed from 
San Diego with orders from Governor Don Jose Echeandia 
to leave California forthwith by the same route by which 
he had entered the territory. In defense of his action, which 
Echeandia considered most generous, the governor had writ- 
ten a communication to the authorities at Mexico City ex- 
plaining that Smith “had voluntarily surrendered his arms; 
that he had presented a diary of events and an itinerary, the 
original of which was attached;” that in extenuation of his 
case, he, Smith “was adjudged guilty only because he entered 
foreign dominions where his pass did not grant him entry; 
but since the territory through which he passed is desert 
country, his search for game may have prevented his think- 
ing of it, and for that reason the Governor did not beljeve 
his entry to be malicious.” 

Smith and his party left San Gabriel Mission on Janu- 
ary 18, 1827 with some sixty-eight horses but with no inten- 
tion of leaving the province as he had promised to do. 
Accordingly, near the mouth fo Cajon Pass, he turned north- 
ward, and after following the Sierra Madres to the junction 
of the Coast Range and Sierra Nevadas, entered the southern 
end of beautiful San Joaquin Valley, down which he leis- 
urely followed until he came to the Stanislaus River, near 
modern Sacramento, California. 

Leaving his party here, after an unsuccessful attempt 
had been made to cross the Sierras with the entire group, 
Smith, with two men, seven horses and two mules, success- 
fully crossed these mountains and emerged upon the Great 
American Desert to the eastward. Concerning this remark- 


_ 
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able expedition, Sullivan, following carefully Smith’s own 
journal, says: 


Choosing a promising canyon, Jedediah and his two com- 
panions began to climb the mountains. In a short time they were 
slipping, floundering in snow, trying to find firm footing and to 
avoid slides which might end in the rocky bottom of a gorge. 
At night, they slept in the snow, crowding together for warmth. 
Eight days it required to make this dreadful climb. The mag- 
nificent scenery of the mountains had no charm for these toilers. 
Awesome cliff was but a barrier to be conquered. Stately tree 
bedecked with white was but an obstacle to progress. On the 
ridge of the range the snow was packed solidly by the heat of the 
sun, and though the hooves of the remaining animals sank through 
the crust the travelling was easier .... (With agonizing difficulty) , 
Smith and Goebel and Evans (at last) stumbled down the east 
side of the Sierras.” 


But now they faced even greater hardships from the 
almost unendurable heat of a six hundred mile trackless and 
waterless desert which extended all the way to the Great 
Salt Lake. Ina letter written July 17, 1827, on Bear Lake, 
to General William Clark, Smith over-modestly dismisses 
in a few lines the torture endured on this portion of the trip. 
He wrote: | 


We frequently travelled without water, sometimes for two days 
over sandy deserts, where there was no sign of vegetation, and where 
we found water in some of the rocky hills, we most generally found 
some Indians who appeared the most miserable of the human race, 
having nothing to subsist on (nor any clothing) except grass seed, 
grasshoppers, etc. When we arrived at Salt Lake, we had but one 
horse and one mule remaining, which were so feeble and so poor that 
they could scarcely carry the little camp equipage which I had 
along; the balance of my horses, I was compelled to eat as they 
gave out.”® 


But thanks to Smith’s recently discovered Journal, Sul- 
livan is able to add more additional pertinent facts: 


The three weary travellers walked for a day over a considerable 
salt plain.—the Great Salt Desert,—baftled by springs brackish or 
thick with salt. Early the next morning, Jedediah climbed a high 
hill. To the northeast, in the direction they were taking, he saw 
nothing but desert, or dry rocky hills, save that a distance of 
perhaps sixty miles there were mountains with snow on them. 
“When I came down,” wrote Smith in his journal, “I durst not 
tell my men of the desolate prospect ahead, but framed my story 
so as to discourage them as little as possible, I told them I saw 
something black in the distance, near which, no doubt we would 
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find water. Whilst I had been up on the mountain, one of the 
horses gave out and had been left a short distance behind. I sent 
the men back to take the best of the flesh, for our supply was again 
nearly exhausted, whilst I would push forward in search of 
avateris.t oS With our best exertion we pushed forward, walking, 
as we had been for some time, over the soft sand. That kind of 
travelling is very tiresome to men in good health who can eat 
when and what they choose, and drink as often as they desire; but 
to us, worn down with hunger and fatigue, and burning with thirst 
increased by the blazing sands, it was almost unsupportable.*” 


Evans, one of the three weary travellers, died in the 
desert, a victim of starvation and thirst. The tragedy occur- 
red on June 25, on which day, Smith soliloquized: “I have 
at different times suffered the extremes of hunger and thirst. 
Hard as it is to bear for successive days the gnawings of. 
hunger, yet it is light in comparison to the agony of burning 
thirst.”** Howbeit, Smith and Goebel pushed on and at 
length came to the foot of Stansbury Mountains, where 
to their delicious joy, they found a spring of sparkling water. 
“Silas Goebel plunged headforemost into the spring. The 
horse and the mule frantically crowded their masters and 
all four, heedless of danger, gulped the blessed fluid until 
they were saturated.” 

When at length they reached the Great Salt Lake, the 
joy of the desert travellers knew no bounds. 

The Salt Lake, a joyful sight, was spread before us. For 
myself, (says Smith), I durst scarcely believe that it was really the 
Big Salt Lake I saw. It was indeed a most cheering view, for 
although we were some distance from the depot, yet we knew that 
we would soon be in a country where we would find game and 
Waters tusco iter Those who chance to read this at a distance from 
the scene may perhaps be surprised that the sight of this lake 
surrounded by a wilderness of more than two thousand miles 
diameter excited in me those feelings known to the traveller who, 
after long and perilous journeying, comes again in view of his 
home. But so it was with me, for I had travelled so much in the 


vicinity of the Great Salt Lake that it had become my home in the 
wilderness.°° 


Smith and Goebel, after passing through Salt Lake and 
Weber Valleys, at length came to Bear River, up which they 
followed, to the rendezvous of their companions at Bear 
Lake. It was the afternoon of July 3, 1827, when the joyful 
reunion took place. Into the colorful assemblage of some 
two hundred mountain men and several thousand Indians 
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“rode the more than six feet frame of Jedediah Smith; with 
skin looking as though it had been tightly pasted over the 
bones; and a few rags of San Gabriel hanging from it; with 
eyes glittering from a wild disorder of brown hair.” 


Thus was concluded one of the most magnificent ex- 
ploits in the entire history of American exploration. The 
feat of crossing this great unknown country between the 
Sierras and the Salt Lake, has never been fully appreciated 
by historians. “Few people today—tew even in Utah,” says 
Kelly, “shave ever seen the Great Salt Lake or the country 
which lies to the west of it. The desert between the Sierras 
and the sink of the Humboldt is desolate enough, dangerous 
enough for the hardiest explorer. But the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, stretching for seventy-five miles without water and 
any vegetation whatsoever, reflecting from its salt encrusted 
surface all the heat of the summer sun, confusing the trav-_ 
eller with its beautiful mirages, and choking him with its 
salt laden winds: enmeshing his feet in its bottomless mire 
and sapping his energy with its shifting sand dunes, presents 
the most desolate and dangerous stretch of desert in Amer- 
ica, with the exception of Death Valley itself. Jedediah S. 
Smith, crossing this desert for the first time, with no knowl- 
edge of what lay before him, achieved one of the greatest 
single exploits in the whole history of western exploration.” 


With only ten days rest, Smith left with nineteen men, 
July 13, 1827, to rejoin his companions in California. 
Retracing his former route, all went well until the Mojave 
villages were reached. ‘‘On the fourth day’s stay among the 
Mohaves when the Smith party had became separated in 
crossing the Colorado, the savages fell upon the Americans, 
killed ten of their number and forced the remainder to flee 
‘a forced marches across the desert.”"* Nine days later the 
stricken party reached Mission San Gabriel, procured needed 
supplies, and after forced marches through San Joaquin Val- 
ley rejoined their companions of a year before on the Stanis- 
laus. 


The condition of the united party was far from satis- 
factory. Their food was almost exhausted. A return trip 
to the Great Salt Lake Valley without fresh supplies was 
impossible. And as they had violated the Governor’s pledge 
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by remaining in the province, any application to California 
authorities for aid would likely be met with disdain if not 
be severe punishment. But Smith seemingly had no other 
recourse than to lay his case before the authorities of Mission 
San Jose. “The reverend fathers (Duran and Viader) 
appeared somewhat confused by my sudden appearance,” 
records Smith in his journal, “and could not or would not 
understand me when I endeavored to explain the cause of 
my being in the country. They did not appear disposed to 
hear me, and told me I could go no further, and soon showed 
me the way to the guard house. My horses were taken away 
and for two days I could get no satisfaction whatever. They 
would neither put me in close confinement or set me at lib- 
erty. No provision whatever was made for my subsistence 
and I should have suffered much had it not been for the 
kindness of the old overseer, who invited me at each meal 
to partake with him. My men likewise ate at the same 
place.” In the end Smith was forced to give bond for 
$30,000, in pledge of his promise to leave the province of 
California at once. 

With this turn of affairs, the Americans left California, 
travelling northward up the coast to Fort Vancouver on the 
Columbia. From their camp near the mouth of the Klam- 
ath, the party followed the Oregon Coast until they reached 
the Umpqua River. On Monday morning, July 14, 1828, 
Smith noticed that the natives were gathering in consider- 
able numbers, so that they almost surrounded the camp. 
Although greatly alarmed, he left with John Turner, Rich- 
ard Leland and another guide, to look for a suitable place 
to cross the river. Suddenly without warning the Indians 
attacked the remaining members of the encampment, kill- 
ing all except one. “Out came hidden knives and hatchets, 
as more than a hundred savages fell upon the whites. Men 
who had been sleeping awoke to see, for a horrible moment, 
the flash of steel and grinning faces. Those who had been 
eating at the fire or cleaning their rifles jumped to their 
feet only to be borne back to the ground by a wave of 
clutching arms and a flurry of rending weapons. With 
fiendish joy in the groans of the dying, the Kelawatsets muti- 
lated the bodies of their victims, then rushed about the bloody 
ground pouncing upon and looting the white men’s packs.” 
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The lone survivor, Arthur Black, “after shaking off three 
savages,” escaped to the woods. In the meantime, John 
Turner, who had returned to camp in time to witness the 
fearful carnage, “with only a piece of firewood for a weapon, 
beat down or killed four assailants,” and succeeded in inter- 
cepting Smith before the latter was attacked.” 

Ignorant of Black’s escape, Smith and Turner made 
their way to Fort Vancouver. There Black had arrived the 
previous day. Here they were hospitably received by Dr. 
John McLaughlin, factor in charge, who not only assisted 
in the recovery of Smith’s furs, but very generously gave 
him $20,000, the market price, for the restored merchan- 
| dise.”’ 

After spending the winter at Fort Vancouver, Smith 
and Black in the spring of 1829, set out to join his partners, 
_ Jackson and Sublette. The union of the trappers took place 
at Pierre’s Hole, on the western side of the Teton Mountains, 
after an absence of nearly two years. 

Thus came to an end perhaps the most remarkable 
expeditions ever directed by a single man in the history of 
the West. In the brief span of three years, Smith had 
explored an immense amount of territory, encompassed in 
the present states of Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon and 
Idaho, and by doing so he had inadvertently opened up these 
regions to future American trappers and through them to 
the permanent settlers who came afterwards. He was the 
first white man to cross the Great American Desert; the first 
to traverse Utah from north to south and from west to east; 
the first American to enter California over the overland 
route; the first white man to conquer the high Sierras; the 
first to explore the entire Pacific slope from San Diego to 
Vancouver. “In brief” says his biographer, “Smith was the 
man who charted the way for the spread of the American 
Empire from the Missouri River to the Western Seai” 

After his return to the Great Basin, Smith and his part- 
ners, Jackson and Sublette, continued their fur trading op- 
erations for about a year. On August 4, 1830, the three part- 
ners sold out their interests to James Bridger, Milton Sub- 
lette, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Henry Fraeb and Baptiste Ger- 
vais. Henceforth, the new organization became known as 
_ the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
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A year later, Jedediah Smith left St. Louis with a com- 
pany of eighty-five men to engage in the Santa Fe trade. It 
was while engaged in this new venture, that the famed trap- 
per-explorer was killed in ambush by the Indians on the 
Cimarron Desert, in southwestern Kansas.” The tragedy 
occurred on May 27, 1831. He was then in his thirty-sec- 
ond year. | 

After 1830, trapping in the Great Basin became a thor- 
oughly cut throat affair, with the organized Rocky Moun- 
tain, Hudson Bay and American Fur Companies furnishing 
the chief competition. By 1840, the American Fur Com- 
pany emerged on top, but by then the market for beaver 
was practically lost, “Sowing to the fact that men’s hats 
began to be made of silk rather than beaver fur.” 

Osborne Russell, who came west with Nathaniel Wyeth 
and assisted in establishing Fort Hall in 1834, was one of the 
last of the journal writing trtappers to reconnoiter Utah’s 
streams.". He spent Christmas Day, 1840, on the lower 
Weber, an occasion which he most colorfully describes in 
his journal. _ 


About ten o’clock we sat down to dinner in the lodge where I 
staid which was the most spacious, being about thirty-six feet 
in circumference at the base, with a fire built in the center. 
Around this sat on clean epishemores all who claimed kin to the 
white man . . . with their legs crossed in true Turkish style, and 
now for the dinner. 

The first dish that came on was a large tin pan eighteen inches 
in diameter, rounding full of stewed elk meat. The next dish was 
similar to the first, heaped up with boiled deer meat (or as the 
whites would call it, venison, a term not used in the mountains) ; 
the third and fourth dishes were equal in size to the first, containing 
a boiled flour pudding, prepared with dried fruit, accompanied by 
four quarts of sauce made by the juice of sour berries and sugar. 
Then came the cakes, followed by about six gallons of strong coffee 
ready sweetened, with tin cups and pans to drink out of, large chips 
or pieces of bark supplying the places of plates. On being ready, 
the butcher knives were drawn and the eating commenced at the 
word given by the landlady. As all dinners are accompanied by 
conversation, this was not deficient in that respect. The principal 
topic which was discussed was the political affairs of the Rocky 
Mountains, the state of government among the different tribes, 
the personal characters of the most distinquished warrior chiefs, 
etc. One remarked that the Snake chief, Pahda-hewakunda, was 
becoming very unpopular and it was the opinion of the Snakes in 
general that Noh-woom-hah, his brother, would be at the head of 
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affairs before twelve months, as his village already amounted to 
more than three hundred lodges, and, moreover, he was supported by 
the bravest men in the nation, among whom were Ink-a-tosh-a-pop, 
Fibe-bo-un-to-wat-see, and Who-sha-kik (later famous to the 
Mormons as Washakie), who were the pillars of the nation and at 
whose names the Blackfeet quaked with fear. In like manner 
were the characters of the principal chiefs of the Bannock, Nez- 
Perce, Flathead and Crow nations and the policy of their respective 
nations commented upon by the descendants of Shem and Japhet 
with as much affected dignity as if they could have read their 
own names when written, or distinguished the letter B from 


Bull’s foot. 


Dinner being over, the tobacco pipes were filled and lighted, 
while the squaws and children cleared away the remains of the 
feast to one side of the lodge, where they held a sociable tete-a-tete 
over the fragments. After the pipes were extinguished all agreed 
to have a frolic shooting at a mark, which occupied the remainder 
of the day” 


In the spring of 1841, Russell trapped in Ogden Hole 
(Huntsville, Utah), and then paid a visit to the Yutah 
Indians in Utah Valley. 


“This was a beautiful and fertile valley,” he exultantly records, 
“intersected by a large number of fine springs which flowed from 
the mountain to the lake and could, with little labor and expense, 
be made to irrigate the whole valley. At the further extremity of 
this valley laid Trinpannah or Eutaw Lake, composed of fresh 
water, about sixty miles in circumference. The outlet of it was a 
stream about thirty yards wide, which after cutting this valley 
through the middle, empties into the Salt Lake. I left the lake and 
travelled up this valley over smooth ground which the snow had 
long since deserted and the green grass and herbage were fast 
‘supplying its place. . . During my stay with these Indians I tried 
to gain some information respecting the southern extremity of the 
Salt Lake, but all I could learn was that it was a sterile, barren, 
mountainous country, inhabited by a race of depraved and hostile 
savages who poisoned their arrows and hindered the exploring of 
the country. The chief’s son informed me he had come from the 
largest island in the lake a few days previous, having passed the 
winter upon it with his family, which he had conveyed back and 
forth on a raft of bulrushes about twelve feet square. He said there 
were large numbers of antelope on the island, and as there was no 
wood, he had used wild sage for fuel. The old chief told me he 
could recollect the time when the buffalo passed from the main- 
land to the island without swimming, and that the depth of waters 
was yearly increasing. After obtaining all the furs I could from 
the Eutaws, I started toward Fort Hall on the 27th of March, and 
traveled along the borders of the lake about twenty-five miles. .. .”’*” 
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Russell’s withdrawal from the Great Salt Lake Valley 
marks the end of the fur trading epoch. His departure 
symbolizes the vanishing of the colorful mountain men and 
their replacement by permanent, determined emigrants, for 
in that very year (1841) the first emigrant wagon tracks © 
were made across Utah, the Bartleson-Bidwell party circling 
the north shore of the Great Salt Lake enroute to Califor- 
nia and two years later the restless James Bridger built his 
celebrated fort in southwestern Wyoming. : 


Vistes 


‘Chittenden, Hyrum Martin. The American Fur Trade of the 
Far West, I, preface XI. 

*Ibid. I, 59. 

*Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 41-42. 

*Circuit, E. Geoffry, History of Salt Lake County, Manuscript, 
5; related also in Irving, Washington, Astoria, II, 352. The first recorded 
mention of the Great Salt Lake and the bearded Indians of the region 
to the south whom Escalante encountered later in 1776 is the story 
related by the celebrated French trader, Baron Armand Louis de La 
Hontan. Writing under date of January 7, 1689, the Baron says: ‘‘The 
Mozumlek Nation is numerous and puissant. The four slaves of that 
country informed me that at a distance of 150 leagues from the place 
where I then was (probably Pierre, South Dakota), their principal river 
empties into a salt lake of 300 leagues of circumference, the mouth of 
which is about two leagues broad.” La Hontan describes the savages as 
having “thick bushy beards” so that he “took them to be Spaniards”. 
Noting that one of the four slaves had a reddish sort of copper medal 
hanging from his neck, he was advised upon inquiring that the natives 
of one of the races in the vicinity of their homeland were skilled artisans 
in such metalcraft. And says Circuit: ‘This last observation is interest- 
ing in view of the fact that the Mormons found a number of copper 
coins marked with raised hieroglyphics undecipherable to them. An 
example of this was the well worn and figured copper coin dug up by 
Isaac Chase in February, 1848, while he was digging a mill race in the 
undisturbed part of the area now Liberty Park of Salt Lake City.” 
La Hontan’s narrative is found in his New Voyages to North America 
(Chicago, 1905), reprinted from the London edition (1903) and 
incorporated by Thwaites in his Early Western Travels. Alter in turn 
inserts extracts of the narrative in the Utah Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
I, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 26-32. See also Circuit, op. cit., 2-3. 

°Chittenden, op. cit., I, 261-262. 

“William L. Ashley, founder of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company 
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was born in Powhatan County, Virginia, in 1778. He came to St. 
Louis in 1808 where he remained until his death which occurred March 
26, 1838. He made a fortune out of the fur business. Of Ashley’s 
personal visits to the mountains, there were only five. He went as far as 
the mouth of the Yellowstone in 1822 and to the Aricara Villages in 
1823. In 1824 he went to the Green River Valley and in the following 
spring to Kamas Prairie, near Park City, Utah. He made a final visit to 
the Great Salt Lake rendezvous in 1826, when he sold out his interests 
to Jedediah S. Smith, David E. Jackson and Milton G. Sublette. He was 
an unsuccessful candidate for Governor of Missouri in 1824, but served 
three terms as represntative to Congress from that state. 

TAndrew Henry, one of the original incorporators of the Missouri 
Fur Company and later (1822) partner of William L. Ashley, was born 
in Fayette County, Pennsylvania probably between 1773 and 1778. He 
joined the Missouri Fur Company in 1809, and in the following year, 
after bearing the brunt of a terrific struggle with the Blackfeet at the 
Three Forks of the Missouri (Montana), left that organization and, 
operating as an independent trader, crossed the divide and built Fort 
Henry on Henry’s Fork of the Snake River, on the site of the present 
St. Anthony, Idaho. This was the first American post erected on the 
Pacific side of the mountains. 

8Chittenden, op. cit., I, 262. 

*James Bridger, probably the ablest hunter, mountaineer and guide 
of the west was born in Richmond, Virginia, March 17, 1804. In 1825, 
he discovered the Great Salt Lake; in 1830 he became a partner with 
David E. Jackson and William L. Sublette in the officially named Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company; in 1843, he built Fort Bridger on Ham’s Fork 
- in southwestern Wyoming, perhaps the most celebrated post in the 
Rocky Mountain region. He died on a farm near Westport, now a part 
of Kansas City, Missouri, July 17, 1881. 

10Jedediah Strong Smith was born at Jericho, New York, January 
6, 1799. He was killed on the Cimarron Desert, in 1831 while engaged as 
a guide on the Santa Fe Trail. Says Chittenden (I, 252): “Smith was 
a bold, outspoken, professing, and consistent Christian, the first and 
only one known among the Rocky Mountain trappers and hunters 
Besides being an adventurer and a hero, a trader and a Christian, he was 
himself inclined to literary pursuits, and had prepared a geography and 
atlas of the Rocky Mountain region extending perhaps to the Pacific, but 
his death occurred before its publication.” His journal recently found 
and edited by Maurice Sullivan is one of the literary treasures of early 
western history. 

Fitzpatrick became one of the most noted guides of the Inter- 
mountain West. In 1841, he led the Bidwell-Bartleson party as far as 
Pierre’s Hole. His co-biographers Hafen and Ghent, comparing Fitz- 
patrick with Carson and Bridger make this illiminating comparison: 
‘All three (Carson, Bridger and Fitzpatrick) had the photographic 
mind, the ability to register a scene once viewed and to describe it in 
terms of amazing axactness. Equal in courage, Carson was the most 
impetuous; Bridger, the most wary; Fitzpatrick, the most cool and 
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balanced in judgment. In native ability to outguess his savage foes 
or to surmise when danger most threatened, it may be that Bridger 
somewhat excelled the two other. Of the three it seems that Carson 
had the most appealing personality. Carson won the affections of men; 
Bridger, their interest; Fitzpatrick their admiration and regard. In all . 
around capabilities, however, Fitzpatrick was much the superior of the 
other two.” See Hafen and Ghent, Broken Hand or the Life History of 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, passim, 
12Chittenden, op. cit., 1, 262. 


18Harrison C. Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations, 39, has this to 
say: “Thus they were (the Stuart party) the first to cross the Con- 
tinental Divide by the famous South Pass.” This view is also confirmed 
by Philip E. Rollins,Discovery of the Oregon Trail, 160-164. John G. 
Whiter believes that John Colter crossed through the pass in 1807. 
See W. J. Ghent, The Road to Oregon, 17-18. Says C. E. Whiteside: 
“Nearly every prominent man in the Rocky Mountains have been 
credited at one time or another as the first man to cross the South 
Pass; Colter, Smith, Bridger, Provot, Fitzpatrick and even Fremont, that 
petted child of fortune. The actual credit for the discovery of the 
South Pass belongs to the returning Astorians, in 1812. There are no 
records of another white man crossing the pass, until the Smith party of 
1824.” Whiteside, Discovery of the Celebrated South Pass,” in the 
Pony Express Courier, January, 1943, p. 9. Chittenden, American Fur 
Trade of the Far West, I, 269, agreeing with most authorities, credits 
Provot as the discoverer of the Pass. 


**Dale Morgan does not believe Provot was one of Ashley’s men, 
in fact credits him as being an independent trader in competition with 
him. Says Morgan: “He was not the co-discoverer of South Pass, 
although he may have been the first white man to view the Great Salt 
Lake. In 1825, he journeyed to New Mexico over the Santa Fe Trail 
to trap in the Taos region; in 1824, he and his partner were soon in 
the Uintah country, from whence Provot in the early fall of 1824 came 
into Utah Valley.” Morgan says the Frenchman spent the winter of 
1824-25, in the Uintah country with Ashley. See his Provo, Pioneer 
Mormon City, 2-38. 

Harris, W. R., The Catholic Church in Utah, 280; Chittenden, 
op. cit., I, 272-273. The massacre was first reported by Peter Skene 
Ogden in July, 1825. See also Alexander Ross, Journal of Alexander 
Ross, Snake Country Expedition, 385. Some place the date of the 
massacre as the fall of 1824; others the early spring of 1825. If Provot 
did not arrive in Weber Valley until the late fall of 1824, the later date 
seems the most plausible. 


Harris, op. cit., 259-260. Chittenden fixed the date as 1825 for 
this exploration of Sevier Lake. The evidence seems conclusive, however, 
that Ashley did not come west of Kamas Prarie in that year. Chittenden, 
op. cit., 273. In the autumn of 1828, Provot is said to have been at 
a rendezvous of trappers held at Fort Floyd, at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone. In 1846, he made his last expedition to the Missouri territory. 
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Returning in December of that year, he settled down in St. Louis, where 
he died July 3, 1850. 

17Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 46. 

18Tradition locates the only known fur cache in Cache Valley and 
vicinity on Blacksmith’s Fork near Millville. See Alter, Utah, the 
Storied Domain, I, 14. 

19Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 54. 

201bid., 48. 

21Supra, 45. 

22Chittnden, op. cit., Il, 783. cas 

23 Alter, J. Cecil, Jame Bridger, 49-50; also reproduced in Alter, J. 
Cecil, Utah, the Storied Doman, I, 14. 

24Peter Skene Ogden was born in Quebec in 1794, the son of 
loyalist American parents who fled the United States after the American 
Revolution. After the retirement of Dr. John McLaughlin, he became 
the ranking official of Hudson Bay Company with headquarters at 
Victoria, British. Columbia. He was probably the most influential of 
all mountain men, American or British, with the Indians. He died at 
Oregon City, Oregon in 1854. | | 

25Utah’s Years before the Beginning,” Utah Writers’ Project (Dale 
Morgan, supervising editor), in the Salt Lake Tribune, July 6, 1941. 

26Not so simple is the question as to where Weber River and thus 
Weber County got its name. A probable explanation is that the Weber 
was so named for a Captain John G. Weber, of Danish birth, who was 
with the Ashley trappers until the autumn of 1827. 

27Elliott, T. C., “Journal of Peter Skene Ogden: Snake River 
Expedition, 1828-1829,” in Oregon Historical Quarterly, XI, No. 1; 
reproduced also in Alter, J. Cecil, Utah, the Storied Domain, I, 22-23. 

28Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 70. 

- 28°The most reliable account of the Ashley expeditions is that of 

Dale, Harrison C., The Ashley-Smith Explorations. 

80Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 60. 

31Idem 

82Chittenden, op. cit., I, 271-272. 

83 tah: A Guide to the States, (Utah Writers Project, W. P. A.) 
Dale Morgan, supervisor, 49. 

84Alter, James Bridger, 64; Alter refers to Bonner, T. D.., The Life 
and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. 

35Idem 

86Bonner, T. D., The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, 

assim. 

: 81Idem. This speech is also reproduced in Alter, James Bridger, 
7g. Auerbach says that from 1824 to 1827, Ashley’s men sent to St. 
Louis furs amounting to $180,000. See, Auerbach, ‘SOld Trails, Old 
Forts, Old Trappers and Tradders,” in Utah Historical Quarterly, IX, 53. 

88Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 71-72; reproduced also in Alter, 
Utah, the Storied Domain, I, 18-20. Brief notice of the expedition 
occurs in Niles Register, entry of December 9, 1826. 

89Maurice Sullivan, who discovered and edited Jedediah Smith’s 
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long lost journal and who has written the definitive biography of the 
famous trapper-explorer based upon this important record, describes 
Smith at the time of his expedition to California (1826), thus: “An inch 
or two over six feet in heighth, he was a strong, well proportioned, clean- 
shaved, brown haired man clad in buckskin. His blue eyes had the 
steady penetration common to men of the wilderness. One of his 
eyebrows had partly been torn away by a grizzly bear, and there were 
scars plainly showing where the teeth of the beast had ripped his scalp 
and one ear.” And speaking of Smith, four years earlier when he strode 
into St. Louis to answer Ashley’s advertisement, Sullivan says “He had 
a rifle with him, and a pack containing a few provisions, keepsakes and 
several books; a Bible, a collection of Wesleyan hymns, the formidable 
‘Evidences of Christianity’, an English translation of Rollin’s ‘Histoire 
Ancien’, and a volume containing the source of the vision, an account 
of the travels of Merriweather Lewis and William Clark”. Sullivan, 
Maurice S., Jedediah Smith, 3, 8. 

*°lbid., 70 

ard Diheg + Zi 

“Angus M. Woodbury doubts that Smith crossed the mountains 
through Clear Creek Canyon. He identifies the site where Smith turned 
west as midway between Panguitch and Orderville, basing his con- 
clusions on a letter written by Smith to William Clark, dated Bear 
River, July 27, 1827. But Smith’s description is vague. Woodbury’s 
article was written before Smith’s journal was discovered and made 
available by Sullivan. From the journal account, there can be no 
question that the Clear Creek Canyon route was the one followed by 
Smith. See Woodbury, Angus M., “The Route of Jedediah Smith,” in 
Utah Historical Quarterly, No. 2, Vol. 4, April, 1931, pp. 37-46; also, 
Sullivan, op. cit., 71. 

*8Sullivan, Jedediah Smith, 71. 

Si bid 72. 

“Smith calls the Virgin, Adams River, in honor of the then. 
President of the United States, John Quincy Adams. 

Sl bid.gy 73: 

*TIdem. 

*“This was an old Indian salt mine. Sullivan says that Smith 
appropriated some of the salt for his own private collection. Sullivan, 
op. cit., 74. 

*°Tbid., 75. 

5°ldem. 

*’For more than eighty yeras the record of Rogers remained hidden. 
While at San Diego, Smith was forced to loan to Governor Don Jose 
Echeandia, that portion of the Roger’s journal which described details 
of the expedition from Great Salt Lake Valley to San Gabriel, as proof 
that his intentions in California were not malicious. Unfortunately 
it has never been recovered. 

**Rogers’ account is reproduced in Cleland, Robert Glass, History 
of California: the American Period, 50; the entire journal may also be 
found in Dale, Harrison C., The Ashley Smith Explorations, passim. 
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88Cleland, op. cit., 51. 

54Sullivan, op. cit., 87-88. 

SST bid., 103-104. 

"Kelly, Charles, “Jedediah S$. Smith on the Salt Desert Trail,” in 
the Utah Historical Quarterly, Vol. 3, No. 1, January, 1930. 

S7Sullivan, op. cit., 105-106; “Journal of Jedidiah S. Smith”, entry 
of June 24, 1827, in Sullivan, The Travels of J edediah Smith, 20. 

68*Journal of Jedediah S. Smith”, entry of June 25, 1827, in 
Sullivan, The Travels of Jedediah Smith, 22. 

Sullivan, Jedediah Smith, 107. | 

6*Tournal of Jedediah S. Smith,” entry of June 27, 1827, in 
Sullivan, The Travels of Jedediah Smith, 23. 

-— 81Syllivan, Jedediah Smith, 112. 

62K elly, Charles, “The Explorations of Jedediah S. Smith”, in the 
Utah Historical Quarterly, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1930. | 

®Cleland, op. cit., 55. The faithful Silas Goebels was killed. 
Among the survivors, besides Smith, were Toussaint Marechal, Joseph 
Palmer, Joseph La Point, Charles Swift, Thomas Daw, John Turner, and 
Thomas Virgin. Harrison Rogers, the chronicler of the 1826 expedi-— 
tion had been left in charge of the party on the Stanislaus. 

®**Tournal of Jedediah S. Smith,” in Sullivan, Travels of Jedediah 
Smith, 36. 

Sullivan, Jedediah Smith, 176; see also Dale, The Ashley-Smith 
Explorations, 229. | 
_ 8°Turner subsequently returned to southern Oregon,and eventually 
to California where he made his home. He courageously participated 
in the rescue of the marooned Donner party in 1846. 

87Cleland, op. cit., 88. 

68Syllivan, The Travels of Jedediah Smith, foreward. 

- 69Suyllivan relates the following circumstances of Smith’s death. 
“Down the parched bed of the Cimarron, Jedediah and his horse 
stumbled until they came to a place where water might be obtained by 
‘scraping a hole in the sand. When the pool seeped to the surface, he 
and his mount drank, heedless of any danger other than that from which 
they had escaped. When he had slacked his thirst, Jedediah caught 
sight of a score of Indians peering behind a bank. Comanches, they 
were, bold and predatory raiders of the plains. Considering the weak- 
ened condition of his horse, there was no choice for Jedediah but to 
ride up and parley with the Indians. He did so and tried to make them 
understand by signs that he had presents to give if they would accom- 
pany him to the caravan. One or two of the Indians shook blankets 
at the horse. Others flashed the light from trade mirrors into the eyes 
of the frightened animal. It reared and turned around, as the 
Comanches hoped it would. The long Comanche lance, attached to 
a hair rope for recovery, streaked through the air and pierced the body 
of Jedediah Smith. He whirled his horse and shot. One ball struck 
the chief and another savage who jumped behind him. The rest rushed 
upon Jedediah with arrow, lance and knife as he drew a pistol and fired 
again.” Sullivan, Jedediah Smith, 216-217. 
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‘See A History of Ogden (W. P. A. Project, Dale Morgan, super- 
visor), 8. 

“His journal was published under the title of Journal of a Trapper 
or Nine Years in the Rocky Mountains, 1834-1843. 

“This account from Russell’s journal is reproduced in A History — 
of Ogden, (Dale Morgan, editor), 9-10; also Alter, J. Cecil, Utah, the — 
Storied Domain, I. 31. ) 

“Reproduced in Alter, Utah, the Storied Domain, 32. 


IV 


EARLY UTAH FORTS 


A. the fur trade in the Rocky Mountain area 
began to wane, the permanent post or fort, operated by 
independent trappers, superseded the more colorful rendez- 
vous as the entrepot of commerce for both Indians and 
whites. The first of such establishments in that area which 
later comprised the territory of Utah was probably Fort 
Robidoux,’ often called Uinta or Wintey, founded by 
Antoine Robidoux, evidently in the year 1832. John Charles 
Fremont stopped at this post in June, 1844, east bound from 
the Pacific Coast, and while there took astronomical obser- 
vations, as a result of which the location of the fort was 
determined as 109 degrees 56 minutes 42 seconds west longi- 
tude and 40 degrees 27 minutes 45 seconds north latitude.’ 
However, in October, 1936, Mr. A. Reed Morrill, for many 
years a resident of Vernal, Utah, and therefore intimately 
acquainted with the geography of the surrounding country, 
found Fremont’s observations to be slightly incorrect and 
positively identified the site of the old fort at a point three- 
fourths of a mile east and one and one-half miles south of 


the present Indian village of White Rocks, Uintah County, 
Utah.’ 


Unfortunately none of the few references about Fort 
Robidoux which have come down to us has given us a 
description of the post, but from contemporary drawings 
preserved in early accounts, one is able to reconstruct with 
some degree of accuracy the type of establishment which it 
represented. Such is the following description by Herbert 
S. Auerbach: ‘Fort Wintey consisted of a small collection 
of rude log cabins with dirt roofs and dirt floors, surrounded 
by a log palisade. On one side of the fort was a corral. A 
number of trappers and their squaws lived inside this fort 
and others had their wickiups scattered around outside the 
fort. The wickiups were made of a number of dressed 
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buffalo, deer or elk skins sewn together, and usually ranging 
from ten to sixteen skins, depending on the size of the skins 
and the size of the wickiups required. A framework of 
lodge poles was set up on a conical shape and skins then 
fastened to these poles. A wickiup was usually large enough 
to accommodate six or eight Indians, and sometimes as 
many as-ten or twelve Indians. A fire was built in the center 
of the wickiup and by opening or closing the top skins 
at the apex of the conical shaped wickiup, the draft was 
regulated so as to allow the smoke the escape there.’* Robi- 
doux not only used this fort as an entrepot of trade, but 
he also used it as an outfitting point for long trips into the 
mountains. He also provided guides for independent trap- 
pers and travellers. 

Besides John Charles Fremont, other noted visitors at 
Fort Robidoux included Kit Carson, Marcus Whitman, 
Miles Goodyear, Denis Julien, Rufus B.’ Sage, and Joseph 
Williams. Kit Carson says that in the late autumn of 1833, 
he found Robidoux and twenty men on the “Wintey” trap- 
ping and trading.’ And says Morrill: ‘Carson did not 
mention any buildings at Fort Wintey; but Robidoux 
remained in the region all winter, while Carson wintered 
not far away on the Green River at the mouth of the White. 
He kept in touch with Robidoux, who it is assumed was 
established in his frontier post.’”° 

Marcus Whitman, enroute to the East on his famous 
expedition to secure financial aid for his Oregon missions, 
stopped at Fort Robidoux, late in October, 1842.7. He had 
taken the alternate southern route from Fort Hall, by way 
- of Fort Robidoux, Fort Uncompaghre, Taos and Santa Fe, 
in preference to the regular route along the Oregon Trail 
by way of South Pass, probably because of greater snows 
along the latter route. Here at Fort Robidoux, he met his 
old friend Miles Goodyear,’ who had come west with Whit- 
man six years before, when the latter founded his famous 
mission near Walla Walla. We do not know what brought 
Goodyear there, but without doubt, he had come to Fort 
Robidoux to purchase a new stock of goods for trading 
purposes.° 

Denis Julien is known to have been in the Uinta Basin 
as early as 1831, where he was associated with Robidoux 
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either as a partner or as a guide.” This fact is confirmed 
through the discovery of an inscription by Charles Kelly 
and Dr. Julian H. Stewart engraved on a rock wall a few 
miles below the site of Fort Robidoux, and which reads: 
“Denis Julien—1831.” Five other similar inscriptions with 
the notation, “D. Julien—1836,” engraved in different 
places upon the walls of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River, north of Cataract Canyon, were discovered by the 
ill-fated Stanton party and first reported by Dellenbach in 
1872.%° In 1931, Charles Kelly and Dr. Julian H. Stewart 
discovered another inscription cut on the smooth surface of 
a sandstone cliff near the mouth of Westwater Canyon, 
twelve miles west of the Colorado line and fifteen miles due 
northwest of Westwater, Grand County, Utah, which reads: 
‘Antoine Robidoux passe ici le 13 Novembre 1837 pour 
etabilre maison traitte a la Rv. vert on Whyte.’ This 
inscription seems to verify the fact that Robidoux in 1837 
and probably Denis Julien a year earlier were searching for 
available sites either for an additional post or for a new 
post. in lieu of Fort Robidoux which they may have planned 
to abandon. 


Joseph Williams, a Methodist clergyman from Indian- 
apolis, spent two weeks at Fort Robidoux in July, 1842. 
From his journal we read the following not too compli- 
mentary description of the inmates there at that time: 


We reached the fort about 2 o’clock (July 10, 1842). We 
had to wait there for Mr. Robidoux about eighteen days, till he 
and his company and horse drivers were ready to start with us for 
the U.S. This delay was very disagreeable to me, on account of 
the wickedness of the people, and the drunkenness and swearing, 
and the debauchery of the men among the Indian women. One 
morning I heard a terrible fuss, because two of their women had 
ran away the night before. I tried several times to preach to them; 
but with little if any effect. Mr. Robidoux had collected several of 
the Indian squaws and young Indians to take to New Mexico, and 
kept some of them for his own use. The Spaniards would buy 
them for wives. This place is equal to any I ever saw for wicked- 
ness and idleness. The French and Spaniards are all Roman Cath- 
olics; but are as wicked men, I think, as ever lived. No one, who 
has not, like me, witnessed it, can have any idea of their wickedness. 
Some of these people at the fort-are fat and dirty, and idle and 
greasy.*® 


Finally, we are indebted to Rufus B. Sage, for the fol- 
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lowing account of the trading activities at old Fort Robi- 
doux: 

Robidoux’s Fort is situated on the right bank of the Uintah... . 
The trade of this post is conducted principally with the trapping 
parties frequenting the Big Bear, Green, Grand, and the Colorado 
rivers, with their numerous tributaries, in search of fur-bearing 
game. A small business is also carried on with the Snake and Utah 
Inldians, living in the neighborhood of this establishment. The 
common articles of dealing are horses, with beaver, otter, deer, sheep 
and elk skins, in barter for ammunition, fire-arms, knives, tobacco, 
beads, awls, eac. The Utahs and Snakes afford some of the largest 
and best finished sheep and deer skins I ever beheld,—a single skin 
sometimes being amply sufficient for common sized pantaloons. 
These skins are dressed so neatly as frequently to attain a snowy 
whiteness, and possess the softness of velvet. They may be purchased 
for the trifling consideration of eight or ten charges of ammunition 
each, or two or three awls, or any other thing of proportional value. 
Skins are very abundant in these parts, as the natives, owing to the 
scarcity of buffalo, subsist entirely upon small game, which is 
found in immense quantities. This trade is quite profitable. The 
articles procured so cheaply, when taken to Santa Fe and the 
neighboring towns, find a ready cash market at prices ranging from 
one to two dollars each.’’!4 


During the twelve years of Fort Robidoux’s definitely 
known activity, “it was not only the center of the fur trade 
of the region, but a place of rest and refuge for innumerable 
travellers making long journeys over the trails through the 
West, a number of which crossed or were interlaced in this 
region.”””* The fort was destroyed by Ute Indians in 1844. 

Another trading post in the Uintah Basin associated 
with Antoine Robidoux was Fort Kit Carson, which was 
located near the confluence of the Uinta River, the Green 
River and the White River near the present town of Ouray, 
Utah. It was built by Kit Carson in 1833."° Fort Kit Car- 
son was less pretentious than Fort Robidoux and never 
attained the importance or notoriety of the latter post. It, 
too, was destroyed by Ute Indians, probably in the early 
Forties. 

The third trading post established in the Uinta country 
was Fort Davy Crockett, named in honor of the famed 
defender of the Alamo—the hero of early Tennessee and 
Texas. It was founded in 1837 by three mountain men,— 
Philip Thompson, William Craig, and one by the name of 
Sinclair. It was located on the “east bank of the Green 
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River in a valley called Brown’s Hole, after an early trapper 
named Baptiste Brown who was snowed in there during the 
fall and winter of 1835 or 1836.’"' This valley is in the 
extreme northeast corner of the present state of Utah, just 
above where the Green River crosses the boundary line from 
Utah. Brown’s Hole was a popular winter encampment for 
both Indians and whites for the valley was well protected 
by the high Uintahs, and the winters as a result were com- 
paratively mild. The area, too, provided abundant pastur- 
age for horses and mules. 

The activities of Kit Carson at Fort Davy Crockett 
were confined to the winter of 1837-1838, when he was 
employed by the proprietors of the post to secure fresh meat 
for twenty or more people living there.’* In the spring 
of 1838, Carson left the fort to serve as a guide for James | 
Bridger on a trapping expedition. 

Thomas Farnham, famed American traveller visited 
Fort Davy Crockett in August, 1839 and has left us the fol- 
lowing vivid description of both Brown’s Hole and the fort: 


We rode into the hollow square and received from St. Clair 
(Sinclair), the person in charge, the hearty welcome of an old 
hunter to “Fort David Crockett”. After partaking of the hos- 
pitality of Mr. St. Clair, I strolled out to examine more minutely 

this wonderful little valley. It is situated in or about latitude 
42 degrees north; one hundred miles south of the Wind River moun- 
tains, on the Sheetskadee (Prairie Cock) River. Its elevation is 
something more than eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. It appeared to be about six miles in diameter; shut in, in 
all dircetions, by dark frowning mountains, rising one thousand 
five hundred feet above the plain. The Sheetskadee, or Green River, 
runs through it, sweeping in a beautiful curve from the north- 
west to the south-west part of it, where it breaks its way through 
the encircling mountains, between cliffs, one thousand feet in 
height, broken and hanging as if poised on the air. The area of the 
plain is thickly set with the rich mountain grasses, and dotted with 
little copses of cotton wood and willow trees. The soil is alluvial, 
and capable of producing abundantly all kinds of small grains, 
vegetables, etc., that are raised in the northern states. Its climate 
is very remarkable. Although in all the country, within a hundred 
miles of it, the winter months bring snows, and the severe cold 
that we should expect in such a latitude, and at such an elevation 
above the level of the’sea, yet in this little nook, the grass grows 
all the winter, so that, while the storm rages on the mountains in 
sight, and dirfting snows mingle in the blasts of December, the old 
hunters here heed it not. Their horses are cropping the green grass 
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on the banks of the Sheetskadee, while they themselves are roasting 
the fat loins of the mountain sheep, and laughing at the merry 
tale and song 

The Fort is a hollow square of one story log cabins, with 
roofs and floors of mud, constructed in the same manner as those 
of Fort William. Around these we found the conical skin lodges 
of the squaws of the white trappers, who were away on their 
“fall hunt”, and also the lodges of a few Snake Indians, who had 
preceded their tribe to this, their winter haunt. Here also were 
the lodges of Mr. Robinson, a trader, who usually stations himself 
here to traffic with the Indians and white trappers. His skin lodge 
was his warehouse; and buffalo robes were spread upon the ground 
and counter, on which he displayed his butcher knives, hatchets, 
powder, lead, fish-hooks, and whiskey. In exchange for these 
articles he received beaver skins from trappers, money from 
travellers, and horses from the Indians. Thus, as one would 
believe, Mr. Robinson drives a very snug little business. And indeed, 
when all the “independent trappers” are driven by approaching 
winter into this delightful retreat, and the whole Snake village, 
two or three thousand strong, impelled by the same necessity, pitch 
their lodges around the Fort, and the dances and merry makings 
of a long winter are thoroughly commenced, there is no want of 
customers.!® 


F. A. Wislizenus, who arrived at Fort Davy Crockett 
a few days later than Farnham, was not nearly so impressed 
with the post: Thus he says: 


The fort itself is the worst thing of its kind that we have 
seen on our journey. It is a low one-story building, constructed of 
wood and clay, with three connecting wings and no enclosure. 
Instead of cows, the fort has only some goats. In fact, the whole 
establishment appeared somewhat poverty stricken, for which reason 
it is also known by the name of Fort Misery (Fort de Miserie). 
The fort belongs to three Americans: Thompson, Gray, and Sinclair. 
The latter was at the fort, and received us very kindly but regretted 
his inability to offer us any supplies. For our store of meat was 
exhausted and we had hoped to supply ourselves here with new 
provisions. But the people at the fort seemed to be worse off than 
we were. The day before they had bought a lean dog from the 
Indians for five dollars, and considered ‘it a great delicacy. I, too, 
tried some of it, and found its taste not so bad.2° 


In common with Forts Uncompaghre, Robidoux, and 
Kit Carson, Fort Davy Crockett was destroyed by Ute 
Indians, sometime during the early Forties. . 

Fort Bridger, founded by James Bridger and Louis Vas- 
quez in 1843 on Black’s Fork of the Green river in south- 
western Wyoming was by far the most important of all the 
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Great Basin trading posts and the most important one of 
its type in the entire west. The date is significant—1843, 
when the fur trade had long since passed its zenith and the 
covered wagon had already begun to roll in increasing num- 
bers to Oregon and the far northwest. What should be 
more natural than that Bridger should decide to establish a 
fort at the crossroads of the converging trails that led 
toward the south and the west to the Great Basin, California 
and Oregon “which should be, not a trappers’ saloon and 
store, essentially, but a sanctuary in the midst of the emi- 
grant journey, where pasturage and even hay might be plen- 
might be made to wagons, and shoes replaced on their stock, 
and where guiding and guarding parties might be obtained 
for piloting the emigrants through the hostile country.” 


Bridger, himself, in a letter written for him (he never 
learned to write) on December 10, 1843, dated at Fort 
Bridger to Pierre Choteau Jr., leading mercantile and fur 
trading house in St. Louis, states his own reasons for engag- 
ing in the new enterprize: 
I have established a small fort, with a blacksmith shop and a 

_ supply of iron in the road of the emigrants on Black’s Fork of 
Green River, which promises fairly. In coming out here they are 
generally supplied with money, but by the time they get here they 

are in need of all kinds of supplies, horses, provisions, smith-work, 
etc. They bring ready cash from the states, and should I receive 
the goods ordered, will have considerable business that way with 
them, and establish trade with the Indians in the neighborhood, 
who have a good number of beaver among them. The fort is a 
beautiful location on Black’s Fork of Green River, receiving fine, 
fresh water from the snow on the Uintah range. It passes the 
fort in several channels, each lined with trees kept alive by the 
moisture of the soil.? 


General Hiram Martin Chittenden recognized the 
importance of Fort Bridger when he said: ‘In the year 
1843 James Bridger, whose name will always be prominent 
in the annals of western adventure, built a post on a tribu- 
tary of the Green River, a water of the Pacific Ocean, for 
the convenience of emigrants. It was the first trading post 
beyond the Mississippi ever built for this purpose, and its 
establishment marks the beginning of the era of emigration 
into the far west. These two landmarks,—the return of 
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Lewis and Clark, and the founding of Fort Bridger—deter- 
mine the limits of a distinct period in western history.” 
All emigrant trains, after 1843, except those crossing 
wesward over the Sublette Cut-off, diverted southward 
from South Pass to replenish their supplies at Fort Bridger. 
The post became a converging point for all western routes: 
the Oregon and California trails diverting northwestward 
. to Fort Hall, where they divided,—the California trail ex- 
tending south and southwestward across the Great American 
Desert and the Sierras to the Pacific, the Oregon Trail 
extending north and northwestward to the Columbia; the 
Mormon or Salt Trail leading directly westward across the 
Wasatch Mountains to the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


The Mormons stopped at Fort Bridger in 1847, and 
their leading journalist, Orson Pratt, has left us this vivid 
description: 


July 7, 1847 .... Nine Indian lodges stood a few rods distant, 
occupied by the families of the trappers and hunters, who have 
taken squaws for wives. Some few half-breed children were seen 
playing about their lodges. Bridger’s trading post is situated half a 
mile due west of these lodges on an island. The main camp having 
arrived we passed over four branches of Black’s Fork without any 
road but a footpath. Three-quarters of a mile brought us to the 
door of Bridger’s. We here turned to the south, and crossing 
three more branches, camped within half a mile of the post. Black’s 
Fork is here broken up into quite a number of streams, forming 
a number of islands, all containing seven hundred to eight hundred 
acres of most excellent grass, with considerable timber, principally 
cottonwood and willow. 

Bridger’s post consists of two adjoining log houses, dirt roofs, 
and a small picket yard of logs set in the ground, about eight feet 
high. The number of men, squaws, and halfbreed children in 
these houses and lodges may be about fifty or sixty... July 8th... 
Our blacksmiths are busily engaged in setting wagon tires, shoeing 
horses, ets., and preparing for a rough mountainous road in a 
southwest direction towards the Salt Lake... July 9th... We 
again resumed our journey, taking Mr. Hastings’ new route to the 
Bay of St. Fransisco; this route is but dimly seen, as only a few 
wagons passed over it last season.** 


About the year 1855, the Mormons purchased Fort 
Bridger.** This was effected largely as a result of difficulties 
between James Bridger and Louis Vasquez, proprietors of 
the post on the one hand and Brigham Young, Governor of 
Utah Territory, on the other, relative to Indian Affairs. It 
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appears that Governor Young, who was also ex-officio Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, sensing the difficulties and 
dangers that had arisen because of the Walker War (1853- 
1855), had officially rescinded the granting of licenses to 
trade with the Indians. On this point, the Governor says: 
“Soon after the commencement of the present difficulties, 
I issued a revocation of all licenses to trade with Indians in 
this territory, and have granted none since. I deemed this 
the most prudent course to pursue until peace is restored; 
as otherwise it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
prevent trading guns, powder, and lead to our enemies.””° 


That Bridger was guilty of flagrantly disregarding the 
above decree, there appears little doubt. Conviction of 
guilt apparently induced him to flee in anticipation of appre- 

ension and arrest: “He was accused by the emigrants of 
furnishing the Utahs with ammunition to kill the whites,” 
says Young.” In a letter to F. W. Richards, written by 
I. C. Haight, dated Great Salt Lake City, August 31, 1853, 
the writer alleges: “We met a large posse going out to arrest 
Bridger and some of his gang that resisted the authorities of 
Utah. They have stirred up the Indians to commit depreda- 
tions upon our people, and some of our people have been 
killed; among others Brother Dixon, that lived with Elder 
Taylor.””*® | 

About the same time the Mormons founded Fort Sup- 
ply on Smith’s Fork, about seven miles southwest of Fort 
Bridger. Both forts were burned in 1857 by the Mormons, 
an incident of the Utah War, since it was anticipated that 
both forts would inevitably fall into the hands of the federal 
troops and be used by them as winter quarters.”’ Immedi- 
ately upon the arrival of the United States army, Colonel 
Albert Sidney Johnston took possession of Fort Bridger in 
the name of the United States and declared it and the sur- 
rounding country, including the farming lands of Fort Sup- 
ply, to be a military reservation. In 1860 Fort Bridger was 
made a pony express station. In March of the following 
year, it was designated as a home station for Ben Halliday’s 
Overland Stage Line. From 1866 until the completion of 
the railroad in 1869, Wells Fargo and Company maintained 
headquarters at the post. Fort Bridger was garrisoned by 
troops from 1857 to 1878 and from 1885 to 1890. Today 
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the old fort is privately owned by the heirs of Judge William 
A. Carter. At Fort Bridger, today, the only evidence of 
Mormon occupation is a portion of the old wall erected by 
these people. 

The fifth and last of the old trading posts founded in 
what later became the territory of Utah was Fort Buena- 
ventura, built by the colorful Miles Goodyear. This fort 
was essentially different from the others, in that it main- 
tained primarily as a residence, only incidentally as an 
entrepot of trade. Its location was on the Weber river about 
three miles above its mouth, near the center of an attractive 
valley where the city of Ogden now stands. 

Miles Goodyear, Utah’s first permanent resident, was 
born February 24, 1817, at Hamden, Connecticut. During 
his early youth, Miles, an orphan since the age of three, was 
“bound out” to relatives and neighbors. These early years 
were unhappy ones for the restless youth and when oppor- 
tunity came to come West in 1836, he readily and enthusi- 
astically responded. 

He joined the Whitman party in 1836 and travelled 
with these missionaries as far as Fort Hall. William H. 
Gray, a member of the group, leaves us this interesting de- 
scription of the youth on the day that he first met and joined 
the company of missionaries: 


The third day (April 30, 1836) in the morning, some forty 
miles from Fort Leavenworth, as we were about starting, a white 
boy about sixteen years old, came into camp, having an old torn 
straw hat, an old ragged fustin coat, scarcely half a shirt, with 
buckskin pants, badly worn, but one moccasin, a powder horn with 
no powder in it, and an old rifle. He had light flaxen hair, light 
blue eyes, was thin and spare, yet appeared in good health and 
spirits. He said he had started for the Rocky Mountains; he was 
from some place in Jowa; he had been without food for two days; 
he asked for some ammunition; thought he could kill some game 
to get along, the rain the night previously had wet him quite 
effectively; he was really cold, wet, nearly naked and hungry. He 
was soon supplied from our stores with all he wanted, and advised 
to return to his friends in Iowa. To this he objected and said if 
we would allow him he would go with us to Council Bluffs, and 
then go with the fur company to the mountains. He agreed to 
assist us all he could in getting along. He was furnished with a 
horse and made an excellent hand while he remained with the party, 
which he did until he reached Fort Hall, on Snake River. His 
name is Miles Goodyear.*? 
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Goodyear proved very useful to the company in helping 
to drive the loose cattle and horses, preparing camp fires and 
meals, keeping Spalding’s wagon in repair, and in perform- 
ing such services as locating feasible trails and choosing camp 
sites. But when the party reached Fort Hall, Miles decided 
to go.no farther. The reasons for this decision is well ex- 
plained by Charles Kelly, Goodyear’s most recent biographer: 

Because of his unfortunate experiences as a bound boy in 
Connecticut, “his ideas of liberty were unlimited”. When Gray 
says “he did not care for missionaries”, there was apparently no 
reflection on Whitman or his party; Miles had no doubt experienced 
a sufficient sample of Christian charity during his earlier years to 
last the rest of his life. What he most desired above all else was 
complete freedom and he meant to attain it. If he continued on to 
Oregon, he would be under the domination of Hudson Bay Com- 
pany which controlled the Columbia; he could never hope “‘to be 
his own man” there. So he chose to remain in the mountains in 
the expectation of living the life of a “free trapper”, going where 
he pleased and dictated to by none. With the outfit provided by 
Whitman in pay for past services—and well earned—Miles Good- 
year was at last his own man.*? 


During the next three years (1836-1839), Goodyear 
went on one expedition after another with groups of trap- 
pers in and out of Fort Hall. During this time, he was 
probably employed as camp tender or general roust-about, » 
for his inexperience and lack of resources, mitigated against 
his launching forth’as an independent trapper. However, 
he became acquainted with practically all the remaining 
mountain men who still frequented the Great Basin and the 
surrounding area and learned much about the Indian tribes 
of this region. From 1839 to 1845, he operated as an inde- 
pendent trapper, with goods furnished on credit by Factor 
Grant,” going on long trips which took him as far south as 
hs and Sevier valleys in northcentral and southcentral 
Utah. 

About the year 1840, Miles met and married Pomona, 
daughter of chief Pe-teet-neet, a Ute chief who lived in the 
vicinity of Payson, Utah.“* In 1842, he was at Fort Robj- 
doux where he met his old friend Marcus Whitman, then 
enroute to the East in the interests of the Walla Walla and 
Lapwai missions, to whom he entrusted a letter which was 
addressed and subsequently delivered to his younger brother 
Andrew.” 
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While Goodyear was travelling from place to place in 
the Great Basin, trading and trapping, he was constantly 
searching “for a suitable place to settle down and build a 
permanent home. “In his travels Miles had frequently 
passed the shores of the Great Salt Lake. On Weber River, 
which emerges from a deep canyon to enter the lake, Miles 
Goodyear found a beautiful valley which seemed to answer 
all his requirements. Each time he passed through it he 
became more infatuated with its advantages and scenic 
-beauty. The soil was rich; on the wide delta of Weber 
River were thousands of acres of rich pasture lands; there 
was an abundance of good water and plenty of timber along 
the stream. He determined to settle there some day. But 
first he must continue trading until sufficient property and 
goods had been acquired to open up a trading post of his 
own.’”® 

Goodyear did settle on the Weber and built Fort Buen- 
aventura probably in the year 1845. From an economic and 
strategic point of view, his choice of location was an excel- 
lent one. ‘Water was always plentiful, even in dry seasons; 
the soil was rich; winters were not too severe; trout, grouse, 
waterfowl, deer, elk and mountain sheep were to be had for 
the taking. The place was also ideally located for trading 
purposes, being at the junction of two well-travelled Indian 
trails, while the Weber’s mouth, a few miles to the west, 
had long been a wintering place for hundreds of Shoshone 
Indians. It was within reasonable distance of Fort Hall, his 
principal base of supplies, and was also on a logical emigrant 
route advocated by Fremont.” 

Goodyear’s property consisted of two or three log 
houses, some sheds and a plot of ground enclosed by a stock- 
ade. At one end of the stockade was a corral in which the 
animals were kept at night. He owned a herd of sheep and 
goats, probably obtained at Santa Fe on his visit there in 
1843, a band of horses and about seventy head of cattle. 

In 1846, Goodyear was known to have made a trip to 
California, for on February 1, 1847, we have record of a 
bill of goods, mainly deerskins, having been sold to John C. 
Fremont, for which he received vouchers for a total of 
$1888.00. Having completed his business, Miles, a true 
adventurer, determined to return to Fort Buenaventura by a 
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different route. Accordingly, he journeyed leisurely north- 
ward, accumulating a small herd of cheap California horses 
on the way. Turning eastward from Fort Sutter, we find 
him with others with their band of horses at Donner Lake, 
on May 22, 1847. Here they were among the first to view 
the remains of the camp after the awful tragedy of the 
previous winter. Continuing eastward, Goodyear and his 
companions followed the Humboldt and thence crossed the 
Great. American Desert by way of Hastings Pass to Great 
Salt Lake Valley. 

Going directly eastward from Salt Lake Valley, the 
Goodyear party passed through Emigration, East, Weber and 
Echo Canyons until they struck the Bear River near the 
present site of Evanston, Wyoming. It was their purpose 
to be on the Oregon Trail, in order to sell their horses to 
the emigrants who were expected that summer. While thus 
encamped on Bear River bottoms, Goodyear on July 10, 
1847, met Porter Rockwell, George A. Smith, Erastus Snow 
and Norton Jacobs, vanguard of the Mormon emigrant 
train,’ then encamped at Sulphur Spring, a few miles to the 
eastward. 

Porter Rockwell remained at Goodyear’s camp that 
night “listening, no doubt, for hours to Goodyear’s stories 
of his travels and experiences in the mountains.”*’ The scout 
was particularly anxious to learn all he could about various 
trails. Next morning Rockwell and Goodyear started back 
toward Weber River. 


When they reached the forks of the road at what is now 
Henifer, Utah, Miles turned right and continued down Weber 
Canyon. The canyon soon narrowed so that the wagon road of the 
previous year** had to be cut out of the side of the mountain. It 
was nearly obliterated by snow slides of the previous winter. 
Sometimes it followed down the bed of the river, swollen with 
melting snow, or crossed it half a dozen times within a mile. There 
were places where the wagons had been hauled laboriously up almost 
perpendicular slopes with a windlass. The farther they travelled 
the worse it became. At last Porter had enough. He turned back 
abruptly. “It's no use, Miles,” he declared “the Old Boss would 
never take wagons over such a damned trail.’’#? 


So they rode back to Sulphur Springs and made their 
report direct to Brigham Young. The Mormon leader, after 
listening to their account, abandoned any thought of pro- 
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ceeding further through Weber Canyon, but instead directed 
that the route continue over the Donner Trail through East 
=i Emigration Canyons into the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. 

Miles Goodyear realized that the coming of the Mor- 
mons into Great Salt Lake Valley, within forty miles of his 
own settlement on the Weber, meant the end of his career 
as an independent trapper and trader. It was natural, too, 
that the Mormons would look with covetous eyes upon the 
beautiful Weber Valley, as an area of early expansion and 
colonization, especially since its occupant was not one of 
their own faith. When the opportunity presented itself, 
therefore, Goodyear to sell, the Mormons to BureHas both 
parties were enthusiastically receptive. 

The circumstances of the transaction are as follows: 
James Brown, captain of the invalidated detachment of the 
Mormon Battalion which had wintered at Pueblo, Colorado, 
arrived in Salt Lake City, July 29, 1847. Eleven days later, 
he left for California to collect the remainder of the pay due 


his men.** While passing through Weber Valley, he was so 


much impressed with Fort Buenaventura he approached 
Goodyear on the proposition of sale. Goodyear was recep- 
tive but purposely appeared not overanxious because the 
wiley New Englander intended to drive the best bargain. 
possible. Captain Brown went on to California but others 


_ who had accompanied Brown as far as the Weber, including 


John Brown and Jesse C. Little, returned to Salt Lake City 
and reported to the Mormon leader that it would be possible 
to purchase Goodyear’s property if the Saints could meet the 
price. Brigham Young favored the plan of buying Good- 
year out at any price, and before leaving for Winter Quar- 
ters, on August 26, he definiely instructed the authorities 
who remained in Utah to do so. 

In the meantime, Andrew, younger brother of Miles, 
arrived, November 13 at Fort Buenaventura.“ Apprised of 
the plan of sale, he assisted Miles in its consummation. Mean- 
while the High Council of the Salt Lake Stake, appointed a 
committee consisting of Henry G. Sherwood, Daniel Spencer 
and Ira Eldredge to negotiate with the Goodyear brothers. 
The result was the sale of Fort Buenaventura for $1950. The 
money for the purchase was provided by Captain James 
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Brown who had returned from California with $3000, part 
of which belonged to the Pueblo detachment of the Mormon 
Battalion, and the rest to himself. Brown received a deed 
to Goodyear’s properties on November 24, 1847. Miles 
turned over to Brown all his improvements together with 75 
goats, 75 cattle, 12 sheep, and 6 horses. The trapper kept 
his skins, furs, traps and most of his horses. The deed de- 
scribed the land purchased by Brown as follows: 


Commencing at the mouth of Weber Canyon and following 
the base of the mountains north to hot springs; thence west to the 
Salt Lake; thence south along the shore to a point opposite Weber 
Canyon; thence east to the beginning.*® 


The above claim embraced an area of 225 square miles 
and included practically all of the present Weber County. 


Mormon authorities, when negotiating with Goodyear, 
were convinced that the latter had a land grant from the 
Mexican government, as he had claimed, confirming his 
right of ownership to his extensive land claims. But this 
appears quite unlikely. It is quite possible on the other hand 
that the story was invented by Goodyear, in order to secure 
a better price for his possessions. Kelly, leading authority on 
the subject has this to say: 


But Miles, like a true Yankee, meant to make a profit on his 
labor if possible. So to add an extra value to his holdings, he 
apparently invented on the spur of the moment, the story of having 
obtained a grant from the Mexican Government covering practically 
everything within vision from his fort. At least that it the opinion 
of these writers after sifting the matter thoroughly and investigat- 
ing every known source of information. No record of any such 
grant has ever been found and the document itself was never 
produced. The territory in which the Mormons had settled was 
claimed by Mexico at the time of their arrival. Goodyear’s claim 
of a Mexican grant sounded logical to the Mormons, who knew 
that they were on Mexican soil. Asa matter of fact, no grants were 
ever issued, from either Santa Fe or Monterey, for land situated so 
far from these two capitals. No Mexican official ever visited the 
country and they knew practically nothing of its nature or of 
those who might be occupying it. Neither Jim Bridger on Black’s 
Fork, Craig and Newell in Brown’s Hole, nor Antoine Robidoux 
on the Uintah River had any land grant from Mexican officials, nor 
did they need one. But Goodyear sensed the advantage of such a 
claim, and his story was accepted as fact.*® 


On January 12, 1848, Captain James Brown sent his 
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sons Alexander and Jesse, to take care of the livestock left by 
Miles Goodyear at Fort Buenaventura. Two months later 
the Captain and the remainder of his family moved into the 
Fort. Subsequently other colonists settled on the lands 
encompassed by the Goodyear claims. The name ‘Buena- 
ventura” was soon changed to Brown’s Fort, then Brown’s 
Settlement, and subsequently to Brownsville until the name 
Ogden was officially bestowed upon the new settlement in 
1851. Because of high flood waters of the Weber River, it 
was necessary to move the Goodyear cabins to a higher loca- 
tion. The new site, selected in May 1850, was about forty 
rods southwest from the original fort, near 29th Street and 
east of the present Union Pacific Railroad. Thenceforth 
Fort Buenaventura became known as Brown’s Fort.” | 

Miles Goodyear, having disposed of his property in 
Utah, repaired to California where he made his home at 
Benicia. His good luck still held, for he is said to have made 
a moderate fortune in the rich California gold fields.** He 
died November 12, 1849 at the age of thirty-two. In report- 
ing the tragedy, Andrew wrote: 


I have to announce to you at this time the sad news of our 

dearly beloved brother, Miles, who died November 12th. You 

_ will see him no more on earth; but God rewards those who feed 

the hungry and clothe the naked, poor and destitute, you will meet 

him above. For no savage came to his lodge but he would divide 
with him the last morsel of food.*® 


Y/), tes 


*Robidoux, in 1825, had established a trading post on the Gunnison 
River, near the present town of Delta, Colorado. It was known as 
Fort Uncompaghre. Mrs. Ray E. Dillman of Roosevelt, Utah, claims to 
have in her possession the recorded testimonies of several Indians, now 
deceased, who claim that an earlier trading post, some twenty yards to 
the west of Fort Robidoux, was founded as early as 1828. According to 
the Indians, it was kriown as the Reed trading post. Its founders, they 
claim, were Toopeechee Reed, James Reed, Denis Julian and Augustus 
Archambeaux. See the article entitled “First Trading Post”, by Milt 
Jacob in the Deseret News, issue of May 10, 1847. Chas. Kelly refers 
to a second fort built by Robidoux near Ouray and discovered by Albert 
Reagan. The fort, according to Kelly, was probably built in 1837. 
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See his article: “The Forgotten Bastion: Old Fort Robidoux,” in Utah 
Magazine, VII, No. 10, October, 1946. 

*Fremont, Captain John C., Report of the Exploring Expeditions to 
the Rocky Mountains in the years 1842-1845, Government Document 
No. 166, passim. : 

"See Morrill, A. Reed, “The Site of Fort Robidoux”, in Utah 
Historical Quarterly, 1X, Nos. 1-2, January-April, 1941, p. 11. Morrill 
says: “The investigation furnished evidence sufficient to satisfy us 
both that the proper place had been identified. The ground was strewn 
with charcoal, pieces of bone, burnt particles of leather, fragments of 
old earthenware dishes; and among the articles found were the bow! of 
an old Indian peace pipe, the stock of an old rifle, parts of old-type bake 
ovens, old coffee pots in late stages of decomposition, portions of wagon 
irons and harness hames and many other articles.” Pieces of china plate 
with French inscriptions were also found. See his entire article. Ibid., 
1-11. 

*Auerbach, Herbert S., ‘Old Trails, Old Forts, Old Trappers and 
Traders,” in Utah Historical Quarterly, IX, Nos. 1-2, January-April, 
1941, p. 40. 

*Grant, Blanche C., Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life, 30. 

*Morrill, op. cit., 2. 

"Eells, Reverend Myron, Marcus Whitman, 156. 

*Kelly, Charles and Howe, Maurice L., Miles Goodyear, 42. 

*Robidoux procured supplies from the base entrepot at Santa Fe. 

*°See Robidoux, Mrs.Orral Messmore, Memorial to the Robidoux 
Brothers, passim. 

“Kelly, Charles, “The Mysterious ‘D. Julien’ ”, in Utah Historical 
Quarterly, VI, No. 3, July, 1933, pp. 83-88. 

I bid., 86; see also Denver Post, issue of February 6, 1912. 

“Williams, Joseph, “Tour of Oregon”, in Alter, Utah, the Storied 
Domain, I, 28. 

“*Sage, Rufus B., “Rocky Mountain Life: or Startling Scenes and 
Perilous Adventures in the Far West, 1841-1844,” in Alter, Utah, the 
Storied Domain, I, 28-29. Sage was at Fort Robidoux in late October, 
1842. 

Morrill, op. cit., 11. 

Auerbach, op. cit., 43. 

"Tbid., 44. 

8Idem. 

**Farnham, Thomas Jefferson, “Travels in the Great Western 
Prairies, the Anahuac and Rock Mountains”, in Thwaites, Reuben Gold, 
Early Western Travels, XXIX, 251-253. 

*°Wislizenus, F. A., “A Journey to the Rock Mountains in the 
year 1839,” in Alter, Utah, the Storied Domain, I, 30. 

**Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 176. 

**Cited in Chittenden, Hiram Martin, The American Fur Trade of 
the Far West, 1, 475; also in Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 177-178. 

**Cited in Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 178. 
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44**Yournal of Orson Pratt”, in the Millennial Star, XI, XII, entry 
of July 7, 1847. 

25Bancroft says that the Mormons purchased the fort in 1853 for 
$8000. Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Utah, 595. However, 
Hunter, who has examined the question carefully, thinks that Bancroft 
is in error and that the fort was not purchased until later, probably in 
the year 1855. See Hunter, Milton R., Brigham Young the Colonizer, 
286 ff. See also Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 244-262. 

26Neff, Andrew Love, History of Utah, 232. 

211bid., 233. 

281dem. Bridger claimed that he was intimidated by the Mormons 
_and finally robbed of all his possessions. “I was robbed and threatened 
with death by the Mormons, by the direction of Brigham Young, of all 
my merchandise, livestock, in fact everything I possessed, amounting 
to more than $100,000 worth, the buildings in the fort partially 
destroyed by fire, and I barely escaped with my life.” Letter dictated 
by Bridger to Senator Benjamin F. Butler under date of October 27, 
1873, Senate Report No. 625, 52nd Congress, First Session; also cited by. 
Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, 253. 

2°The estimated amount of the property thus destroyed at Fort 
Bridger was $2000; at Fort Supply, $50,000. History of Brigham Young, 
Ms., (1857), pp. 717 and 720; cited also in Creer, Leland H., Utah and 
the Nation, 141. — 

_ 8©Members of the party besides Goodyear included Dr. Marcus M. 
Whitman and Henry H. Spalding, each with a young bride; William H. 
Gray, a teacher and subsequently historian of Oregon; three Nez Perce 
Indians, and a young man named Dulin. 

81Cited in Kelly, and Howe, op. cit., 12. 

821 bid., 32. 

88Captain Grant was Factor of the Hudson Bay Company located at 
Fort Hall. This post was erected in 1834 by Nathaniel Wyeth, but 
subsequently sold to the British Company in 1836. 

34Two children were born of this union, William Miles and Mary 
Eliza. Both died of tuberculosis, the former in 1891, the latter (sub- 
sequently Mrs. Albert Wright), in 1881. After Goodyear left for 
California in 1847, the mother Pomona, deserted, married Sampitch, a 
Ute chief. She died shortly afterwards of mistreatment. The orphan 
children were cared for by Brigham Young for some years afterwards. 
In 1852, William and in 1860 Eliza, were taken to California by Andrew 
Goodyear and ‘reared in his own family. 

85Su pra, 74. A copy of this letter may be found in Kelly, Charles, 
and Howe, Maurice, Miles Goodyear, 43-44; also in Hunter, Milton R., 
Beneath Ben Lomond’s Peak, 46-47. Probably as a result of this letter, 
Andrew Goodyear came west to visit his brother at Fort Buenaventura 
in 1847. 

8¢Kelly, and Howe, op. cit., 40. 

81Ibid., 52; see also Hunter, Beneath Ben Lomond’s Peak, 48. 

88K elly, and Howe, op. cit., 60. Goodyear was never able to collect 
on these vouchers during his life time. 
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Bocce 


Journal of Orson Pratt”, in the Millenial Star XII, entry of July 
10; also cited in Cowley, Wilford Woodruff, 309-310. 

“Hunter, Beneath Ben Lomond’s Peak, 55. 

“Made by the Harlan-Young party and directed by Lansford W. 
Hastings. Infra., 176-177. 

"Kelly and Howe, op. cit., 74-75. 

*“He was accompanied by Samuel Brannan, who was now returning 
to California, bitterly disappointed in his failure to convince Brigham 
Young that Zion should be built in California. ; 

*““An interesting letter dated Los Angeles, April 4, 1848, written 
by Andrew to William Goodyear tells of the arrival of the former to 
Fort Buenaventura. In it is included this pertinent statement: ‘There 
was plenty of timber around him, and land fit for cultivation, but as 
the Mormons had settled forty miles below him he thought neighbors 
were getting too near.” See Kelly and Howe, op. cit., 81-82. 

“See Hunter, Beneath Ben Lomond’s Peak, 58-61; also Kelly and 
Howe, op. cit., 86-91. 

**Kelly and Howe, op. cit., 86-87. The author was one of many 
graduate students at the University of California who searched in vain 
for the supposed Goodyear land-grant. 

*"See Hunter, Beneath Ben Lomond’s Peak, 75-76. The original 
Goodyear cabin, the oldest house in Utah, subsequently became the 
property of Minerva P. Stone Shaw, who gave it to the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers in 1926. Two years later (1928) this organization had 
it moved to a site on the Ogden Tabernacle Square near Pioneer Hall, 
where it now stands. 

*“The famous Goodyear Bar was the claim filed by Miles and Andrew. 


Kelly and Howe, op. cit., 112-113; see also Hunter, Beneath Ben 
Lomond’s Peak, 64. 
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EXPLORERS: BONNEVILLE AND FREMONT 


/ Gaile the fur trader was the real path- 
finder of the American West, it was the explorer who, by com- 
piling and publicizing scientifically deduced facts, largely 
determined the settlement of it. This group of pioneers of 
the Great Basin, comprized three classes: (1) those official 
explorers, such as Bonneville and Fremont, who went under 
government expense or direction primarily to study the 
fauna, flora, topography and Indian life of the country; 
(2) surveyors, such as Stansbury, Beckwith, Gunnison and 
Simpson who were interested primarily in projecting govern- 
ment surveys for railroad routes or military highways; and 
(3) travelling or itinerant missionaries and emigrants, 
among whom may be included Bidwell, De Smet, Clyman, 
Harlan, Young, Hastings and the tragic Donner Party, who 
traversed the Great Basin as emigrants and missionaries en- 
route to California and Oregon, and only incidentally played 
the role of explorers by blazing new trails for the pioneer 
settlers who followed after them. This chapter deals with 
_ the explorations of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville and Colonel 

- John Charles Fremont. 


Except for the minor references found in the journals 
of Zenas Leonard’ and George Nidever,’ we are forced to 
rely upon the brilliant but historically inaccurate narrative 
of Washington Irving’ as the primary source of our infor- 
mation concerning Bonneville. Irving met Bonneville at 
the home of John Jacob Astor “under whose table the genial 
writer loved to stretch his legs and gather incidents for well 
paid panegyrics.’”* He belonged to that middle group of 
American writers of the Nineteenth Century who were 
interested primarily in romance and not in fact, in brilliance 
of style and composition, not essentially in telling the truth. 
Bonneville gave Irving his copious but ill-organized notes, 
and related orally incidents that differed sharply in detail 
with the accounts of his contemporaries. The result was the 
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production of a volume, The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville, which gives Bonneville a role in Western history much 
greater than he is entitled to.’ Irving even goes so far as 
to almost make his hero the discoverer of Great Salt Lake, 
calling it Lake Bonneville, when more than a score of white 
men had seen it before the Frenchman was even in its vicin- 
ity, and then Bonneville never explored the lake at all. It is 
even quite unlikely that he ever saw it. In fact the results 
of the Bonneville enterprize, viewed at large and objectively 
were mediocre and disappointing. His fur trading venture, 
his major interest, did not result in the collection of a suf- 
ficient number of packs to pay even the wages of his men, 
and his sponsors lost the whole of their investment; the 
founding of Fort Bonneville on Green River was a mistake 
in judgment; the attempt to establish a permanent post on 
the Columbia was a failure; his efforts at exploration added 
little to the scientific knowledge of the surrounding country 
and none whatever of the Great Basin. In fact, save for 
the Walker expedition to California, for which he later dis- 
claimed any responsibility, the only concrete result of value 
of the Bonneville expedition was the publication of two 
maps, most of the information for which was obtained indi- 
rectly from fur traders, and these, therefore, contained many 
inaccuracies, which were later corrected by Fremont.’ 


Benjamin Louis Eulalie de Bonneville was born in 
France, April 14, 1796, the son of a book publisher. He came 
to America with his mother and Thomas Paine, of American 
Revolutionary fame, and for a while lived with Paine at his 
home at New Rochelle. Through Paine’s influence, Benja- 
min secured a cadetship at West Point where he graduated 
in 1819. On the occasion of Lafayette’s visit to America 
in 1825, he showed so much interest in the Bonneville fam- 
ily that the young officer was detailed to accompany him as 
an aide on his tour of the States. For the next few years 
Bonneville was a guest at the Lafayette home in France. 
Upon his return to America about 1830, he was assigned 
duty on the western frontier. Here he became interested 
in the fur trade and immediately began making plans for his 
celebrated expedition of 1832-1835. After his return from 
the West, he fought through the Mexican War and was later, 
1855, commissioned colonel of infantry. Bonneville retired 
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from active service in 1861, and he died a general at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, in 1878. At the time of his death, he was 
the oldest officer in the United States Army. 


In August, 1831, young Bonneville applied for and 
obtained a leave of absence, from August, 1831 to October, 
1833, with permission to spend it in the unexplored regions 
of the Far West. The official letter from the War Depart- 
ment granting this leave stated that it was “for the purpose 
of carrying into execution your design of exploring the coun- 
try of the Rocky Mountains and beyond, with a view to 
ascertaining the nature and character of the several tribes 
inhabiting those regions; the natural history, the climate, 
the geography and topography, as well as the geology of the 
various parts of the country.”* ‘The instructions made it 
clear that the expedition was to be of no expense to the 
United States. | 

But whatever representations Bonneville may have 
made to the War Department in the interests of securing 
the leave, as one might infer from the contents of the above 
letter, it is certain from what followed that the primary 
object of his enterprize was trade. Revealing his plans to 
Alfred Seton of New York and other associates, these men 
agreed to finance the enterprize. As finally organized, the 
expedition included 110 men with two principal assistants, 
Joseph R. Walker and M. S. Cerre. “A fine assortment of 
goods was provided and the equipment was in all respects a 
splendid one. Wagons drawn by oxen and mules were used 
on the expedition, contrary to the practice of the mountain 
traders generally.”” 

Leaving Fort Osage on May 1, 1832, the expedition pro- 
ceeded up the Missouri, crossing the Kansas, and thence con- 
tinuing up the Platte River. After two days journey above 
the fork of the latter stream, the party crossed from the 
south to the north branch, up which they proceeded until 
they came to the Sweetwater. They next ascended the latter 
stream, and emerging through South Pass came to Green 
River. Here on the western bank of this stream at a site flve 
miles above the mouth of Horse Creek, Bonneville, on July 
27, erected a trading post with the evident purpose of mak- 
ing it a permanent establishment. It was named Fort Bon- 
neville ‘but the trappers derisively called it ‘Fort Nonsense’ 
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or ‘Bonneville’s Folly,’ from the fact that no use was ever 
made of it.”’” And says Chittenden, “The truth is that 
Bonneville found out, after the work was well under way, 
what he should have ascertained before it was begun, that, 
however suitable the upper valley of the Green River might 
be for a summer rendezvous it was no place for a permanent 
post; for the altitude was so high and the winter climate so 
severe, that Indians and trappers alike left it during the win- 
ter season.””’ For the approaching winter quarters, there- 
fore, he determined to seek a more hospitable climate. 
Accordingly, on August 22, after caching his wagons and 
superfluous effects, and dispatching a party under Mathieu 
with instructions to pasture some of the stock on the near-by 
Bear River, Bonneville broke camp and proceeded northward 
to the headwaters of the Salmon River where he determined 
to go into winter quarters. After passing through Jackson 
Hole“ and Pierre’s Hole in the Teton Basin, the party pro- 
ceeded northwestward until they reached the Salmon River, 
on September 26th. The site selected for encampment was 
on the west bank of this river about three miles below the 
mouth of the Limhi.** W. A. Ferris, who saw it about a 
month later, describes it as “a miserable establishment, con- 
sisting of several log cabins, low, badly constructed, and ad- 
mirably situated for besiegers only who would be sheltered 
on every side by timber, brush, etc.” 


On December 26th, 1832, with thirteen horses well 
armed and mounted, Bonneville set out in search of Mathieu, 
who as we have noted previously, had been sent out from 
Green River to recuperate some of the stock on the Bear 
River and whose failure to appear began to cause serious 
apprehension. The Captain’s route lay up the Limhi River, 
thence to John Day or Little Lost River, thence to the 
Godkin or the present Big Lost River, thence across the well 
known lava plains of southeastern Idaho, to the Snake River, 
where they arrived near the mouth of the Portneuf, January 
12, 1833. After joining Mathieu and his men whom they 
found nearby, Captain Bonneville set out on February 19, 
with sixteen men for the caches on Salmon River, leaving 
about the same number behind to winter on the Snake. The 
encampment near the mouth of the Portneuf was as near as 
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Bonneville ever came to entering that portion of the Great 
Basin later known as the Territory of Utah. 


In the spring of 1833, Bonneville sent out detached 
parties in various directions to trap, and returning south- 
ward himself with a portion of his men, trapped in the vicin- 
ity of the Malad and Boise Rivers, after which he repaired 
to the rendezvous at Green River on July 13, 1833. The 
result of the year’s fur trapping venture, according to Chit- 
tenden, had not yielded more than 23 packs of beaver, or 
less than 20 skins to each of the 110 men of his party.’> This 
was scarcely enough to pay the wages of his men. The prin- 
cipal reason for his failure, no doubt, was the intense rivalry 
in this area between the independent trappers and the more 
thoroughly organized Hudson Bay, American and Rocky 
~ Mountain Fur Companies. 

The most important reconnaissance of the ensuing year 
was the one conducted by Bonneville’s chief assistant, Joseph 
R. Walker. With 35 or 40 men, Walker set out from Green 
River, as Irving says, to trap along the northern and western 
shores of the Great Salt Lake, and thence to completely cir- 
cumnavigate that body of water, noting carefully all the 
streams that entered into it..° The expedition was to be 
absent for a year and was to meet in the following summer 
at the appointed place of rendezvous in Bear River Valley. 
But finding the country along the northern shore desolate 
and void of wtaer, Walker and his party turned about and 
trapped toward the north and west. 

But despite the unequivocal statement of Bonneville, 
as reported by Irving, to the effect, that he intended that 
Walker should conduct a scientific reconnaissance of the 
Great Salt Lake, everything else tends to show that his plan 
was to send an expedition to California and that the Salt 
Lake project was wholly an afterthought. Three members 
of the party, Zenas Leonard, George Nidever, and Walker 
himself, all speak of the project as being from the first an 
expedition intended to cross the Great American Desert to 
California. Leonard, for example, says that Walker ‘twas 
ordered to steer through an unknown country toward the 
Pacific, and if he did not find beaver he should return to the 
Great Salt Lake in the following summer. . . . I was anxious 
to go to the coast of the Pacific, and for that reason I hired 
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with Mr. Walker as a clerk for a certain sum per year.”™ 
And Nidever adds, “In the spring of 1833 there was a large 
number of trappers gathered at the rendezvous in Green 
River Valley, and among them Captain Walker and com- 
pany bound for California. We joined him, making in all 
a party of thirty-six.” Such is the direct evidence of those 
who went on the expedition. The circumstantial proof is 
equally convincing. If Bonneville’s instructions were re- 
stricted to an exploration of the Great Salt Lake, why was 
it necessary to equip the party with a year’s supplies and to 
postpone a rendezvous with it until the following year? 
The lake at its remotest point was scarcely two hundred 
miles distant. Then, too, had Bonneville been really anxious 
to explore Salt Lake, it is scarcely conceivable that he would 
have entrusted such an important undertaking to some one 
else. He would have undertaken the task himself. Then 
again, it is almost unbelievable that Bonneville, an alleged 
scientist, who according to Irving, “‘cherished dreams to have 
the Great Salt Lake properly explored and all its secrets 
revealed, ”** would remain three years in the country and 
pass repeatedly within fifty or a hundred miles of the lake 
but never go to see it. 


Chittenden is right when he says: ‘The truth is Cap- 
tain Bonneville set out a trapping expedition to go through 
to California. The information derived from Wyeth had 
convinced him that there was every prospect of success in 
that direction. He had no thought of exploration except as 
a mere incident to the main purpose. Not an instrument 
of any kind for taking observations did he provide with the 
elaborate equipment. It was beaver fur, not geographical 
knowledge that he was after. Irving himself gives a hint 
of the real motive of the expedition in reference to its unfor- 
tunate outcome. “The failure of the expedition’, he says, 
‘was a blow to Bonneville’s pride, and a still greater blow 
to his purse.’ It was principally a blow to his purse, for 
surely his pride ought to be more gratfied by what the 
Walker party actually did in the line of exploration than 
what it would have accomplished had it remained on the 
borders of Great Salt Lake.” 

The Walker party left Green River July 24, 1833, going 
directly to the valley of the Great Salt Lake, where they stop- 
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ped to lay in their final supply of buffalo meat. After 
exploring the northern shore, the party struck directly west- 
ward “into the most extensive barren plains I ever saw,”” 
until they reached the Humboldt River, down which they 
followed, reaching the Sink on October 4th. All along the 
way they found the Shoshone Indians troublesome. ‘One 
day, while passing a thick and quite extended growth of wil- 
lows, from which as usual they had turned aside to avoid 
surprise, four hundred Shoshones emerged and formed into 
several bands according to the villages to which they be- 
longed. Presently thirty-four of the enemy advanced and 
fifteen white men stepped forth to meet them. The latter 
permitted the savages to approach quite close before making 
a move; but when they did fire, if we are to believe one 
who was present, it was with such telling effect that but 
one of the number escaped alive.’’** 


It was October 10th, according to Leonard, when the 
party undertook to cross the Sierras. The trek was difficult; 
provisions became entirely exhausted and it was necessary 
to kill seventeen horses for food. They wandered for twen- 
ty-three days in the mountains, “the peaks and ridges of 
which were covered with perpetual snow.” For a time, they 
became lost. Leonard says that on the first day of an exten- 
sive search for a practical route, they killed a small deer, 
“the first game larger than a rabbit we had killed since the 
fourth of August, when we killed our last buffalo near the 
Great Salt Lake.’’* On that same day our chronicler tells 
us that the party had to let their horses down by ropes over 
a long slope of loose rocks. 

The explorers reached the foot of the western slope of 
the Sierras on October 10th. Soon after they passed ‘some 
trees of the redwood species, incredibly large, some of which 
would measure from sixteen to eighteen fathoms around the 
trunk at the height of a man’s head above the ground.” They 
then struck a river whose course they followed for some 
distance. “Its bed lay very deep, forming very high banks 
even in smooth and level parts of the country; but where 
there are rocks its appearance is beyond doubt the most 
remarkable of any other water course. In some places the 
rocks are piled up perpendicular to such a height that a man 
on top, viewed from the bed of the river, does not look 
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larger than a small child. From the appearance of that 
precipice it is not exaggerating to state that they may be 
found from a quarter to half a mile high; and many of them 
no wider at the top than at the bottom.”” 

From this region the route of the party lay southwest- 
ward into the broad and spacious San Joaquin Valley, and 
thence down the Merced River and then westward to Mont- 
erey.” The Walker expedition had blazed a new trail over 
the Sierras. Walker River and Walker Lake survive today 
to mark its western entrance across the mountains. They 
may have been the first of white men to cross the Sierras 
from east to west just as Jedediah Smith was the first to cross 
them from west to east, six years earlier. To the Walker 
party, also, undoubtedly goes the honor of being the first 
Americans to visit the far-famed Yosemite National Park.” 

To return to Bonneville, in the summer and early fall 
of 1833, he conducted a not too successful hunt for furs 
in the Big Horn River Basin, and then established winter 
quarters in the vicinity of the Portneuf River, near Fort 
Hall. In the early spring of 1834, the Captain determined 
to visit Fort Walla Walla, possibly with the idea of establish- 
ing a permanent post somewhere on the lower Columbia 
and entering into competition with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. With three companies he passed down the Snake 
River, through the Grande Ronde over the Blue Mountains 
and reached Fort Walla Walla on March 4, 1834. Here he 
was hospitably received but politely informed by the British 
agent, that he, as a rival competitor, could not be expected 
to receive provisions. Crestfallen and angry, Bonneville 
returned again to the Portneuf. Shortly afterwards, he met 
the Walker party, as prearranged, on the Bear River. 

On July 3, 1834, Bonneville, with twenty-three men, 
again left for the Northwest. His destination, this time was 
the attractive Willamette Valley. But again his efforts to 
acquire furs proved unavailing. On reaching the Columbia, 
he discovered that both natives and whites under the influ- 
ence of the Hudson Bay Company not only kept aloof but 
even hid themselves on his approach.” Disappointed, the 
Captain again turned back to the Portneuf. Soon thereafter 
he returned to the East, reaching St. Louis in August, 1835. 

Far more important than Bonneville in the subsequent 
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development of the Trans-Mississippi West was John Charles 
Fremont, the Great American Pathfinder. Fremont con- 
ducted five scientific expeditions, three of which, the second, 
third and fifth penetrated the Great Basin; the first extended 
as far as the Wind River Mountains in southcentral Wyom- 
ing; the fourth attempted unsuccessfully to cross the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains in southern Colorado. The first three 
were official and were sponsored at government expense. 
The United States Government published in full the scien- 
tific observations made by Fremont and his equally brilliant 
associates, with the result that subsequent explorers, travel- 
lers and colonists became for the first time relatively well 
informed about the hitherto unknown West. 

John Charles Fremont was born of French parentage in 
Savannah, Georgia, January 21, 1813. Five years later the 
father died, leaving Mrs. Fremont and her family of three 
children in straitened circumstances. In 1818, the Fremont 
family removed to Charleston, South Carolina, where young 
Charles mingled and went to school with French-Huguenot 
companions and was happy in his new French environment. 
“He grew up wonderfully agile and quick of body, active 
of mind, and with dark hair, olive skin, and snapping eyes, 
a very handsome lad.”’”® 

The true beginning of Fremont’s career dates from his 
acquaintanceship with one of Charleston’s most eminent 
_ citizens, Joel R. Poinsett, who had been American minister 
to Mexico from 1825 to 1829. Fremont could not have 
found a more amiable and influential friend. ‘Once weekly, 
Poinsett was accustomed to collect at his table the most 
charming women and most intelligent men he could find. 
The imagination of young Fremont, sitting at Poinsett’s 
board was kindled by the recital of his wanderings and 
adventures. Poinsett, attracted for his part by the vivacity 
and handsome person of the lad, learned that Fremont was 
eager to see the world, and would like nothing better than 
a naval or military appointment.”” 

As a result, Fremont, on Poinsett’s recommendation 
entered West Point Military Academy. Subsequently in 
1838, again through the influences of his benefactor, 
Poinsett, now Secretary of War, he was commissioned second 
lieutenant in the Topographical Corps. In that same year, 
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Fremont was most fortunate in drawing an assignment as 
chief associate in an expedition headed by the distinguished 
scientist, Joseph Nicoles Nicollet, which had as its object, 
the re-examination of the wide plateau country between 
the upper Mississippi and upper Missouri Rivers, and the 
determination of the source of the latter stream. The expe- 
dition was successful and Nicollet and his party returned to 
Washington in 1840. 

Plans were now made by the War Department to dis- 
patch a far more extensive expedition whose function should 
be to open up a way through the mountains which should 
facilitate emigration into Oregon. It was to be “ ‘auxiliary 
and in aid to the emigration to the Lower Columbia’; it was 
to indicate and describe the line of travel, and the position 
for military posts; and to describe, and fix in position, the 
South Pass in the Rocky Mountains, at which this initial 
expedition was to terminate.’ Fremont was again expected 
to go as chief assistant, but Nicollet’s health rendered him 
unfit to take the responsibilities of such an expedition and 
the young lieutenant was selected for the task. The decision 
was reached in December, 1841. 

In 1841, Fremont married Jessie Benton, daughter of 
the influential Senator Thomas Hart Benton. This was a 
most favored stroke of fortune, for Jessie Benton proved to 
be one of the most talented and charming women in Wash- 
ington. She it was who edited Fremont’s copious notes and 
prepared them for publication. And by this fortunate mar- 
riage, the young explorer obtained the support of the Amer- 
ican statesman who was most interested in the mapping and 
colonization of the great American West. Fremont was 
indeed fortunate in his time. As it happened, the decade of 
the forties when he began his career in his own right as an 
explorer, proved to be pre-eminently the decade of expan- 
sion, the decade in which Texas and the Southwest, Califor- 
nia and Oregon, were all added to the Union. Fremont saw 
in his new assignment, a great opportunity to distinguish 
himself as a great explorer and scientist; a new theatre of 
action, in which he might play a major role in the winning 
of the romantic but comparatively unknown West. 

The first expedition directed by Fremont into the West 
was a summer tour only, the party being absent from June 
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15, 1842, the date when they left the ford of the Kansas, until 
October 1st when they returned to the border towns of the 
Missouri. It was also not too ambitious in its objectives; it 
went only as far as the South Pass and the Wind River Moun- 
tains, and penetrated enroute no very dangerous country. 
However, the excursion was not devoid of interest. “It was 
full of exciting incidents; of contacts with Indians, buffalo 
and frontiersmen, of adventure on plain, mountain preci- 
pice, and river rapids, which called every faculty into 
play.”*? And at the end, there were not only the congratu- 
lations of his chief, Colonel J. J. Abert, and his Congressional 
friends Senators Linn and Benton, but a public interest and 
recognition which surpassed his fondest hopes. 

Fremont, of course, was commander and chief scientist 
of the expedition; his staunch friend Charles Preuss was 
topographical assistant; a frontiersman named Lucien Max- 
well went as hunter; and the famous Kit Carson was chosen 
as guide.** In addition there were nineteen voyagers, most 
of them French creoles of long experience in the fur trade. 
All were well armed and all but eight were mounted on 
excellent horses. These eight served as drivers of the many 
mule carts, in which the party carried their food, instru- 
ments, and camp equipment. Two others, Randolph Benton, 
Fremont’s brother-in-law and Henry Brant joined the party 
largely for pleasure. 

Fremont first proceeded up the Kansas, and then crossed 
to the Platte, which he followed to the foothills of the Rock- 
ies. On July 9th, the party caught their first glimpse of 
Long’s peak, about 60 miles to the west, and on the following 
day reached St. Vrian’s fort in eastern Colorado. Following 
up the Sweetwater, the explorers, on August 8th, reached 
their principal objective, South Pass. This gateway through 
the crest of the mountains, Fremont, to his great surprise 
and ‘in spite of all that Carson had told him, found to be not 
an abrupt break in the mountain wall, but a broad opening 
reached by such a gradual ascent that he had difficulty in 
finding the precise point where the Continental Divide lay, 
and where the waters flowing east parted from those flowing 
to the Pacific. “It will be seen that the Pass in no way 
resembles the places to which the term is commonly applied,” 
records Fremont in his official report—‘‘nothing of the Great 
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St. Bernards and Simpleton passes in Europe. Approaching 
it from the mouth of the Sweetwater, a sandy plain, 120 
miles long, conducts, by a gradual and regular ascent, to 
the summit, about seven thousand feet above the sea; and 
the traveller, without being reminded of any change by 
toilsome ascents, suddenly finds himself on the waters which 
flow into the Pacific Ocean.” } 

Fremont’s report, by thus exploding forever the myth 
of South Pass had the effect of producing a prodigious reviv- 
al of interest in the Oregon Question. One thousand copies 
by motion of Senator Linn were ordered printed and circu- 
lated to Congressmen and other Government officials. By 
dispelling the old myths about the Oregon Trail, renewed 
interest in Oregon emigration resulted. Niles Register, in its 
issure of October 28, 1843, carries this interesting comment: 
“After reading Fremont’s interesting report of South Pass, 
it was admitted that we have generally thought of the Rocky 
Mountains as some impenetrable barrier between civilization 
and the wilderness—a frozen horror, defying the effort of 
man to overleap, and standing frowning at the onrushing tide 
of civilization, in the midst of a solitude too appalling to be 
sublime, and which was never broken. ‘All these foolish 
ideas, however, are now dissipated—the bugbear is to disap- 
Dear. . 

Fremont’s party continued southward from South Pass 
to the headwaters of the Green River. This reached, the party 
proceeded to explore the Wind River Mountains in south- 
western Wyoming. On August 15, Fremont with a few 
companions ascended the peak which today bears his name. 
“We had climbed the loftiest peak of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,”*” he records, “and looked down upon the snow a 
thousand feet below, and, standing where never human foot 
had stood before, felt the exultation of first explorers.”*° 
The return journey was along the Platte. On October 10, 
the explorers reached the mouth of the Kansas and sixteen 
days later arrived at St. Louis. 

An important result of this first expedition of Fremont 
was the scientific observations made by him that the plains 
between the Missouri River and the foothills of the Rockies 
were not arid, as Major Sephen Long in 1820 had reported,” 
but fertile, that the Great American Desert had no existence 
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in this region. In his official report concerning this area, 
Fremont says that ‘there was nutritious grass for horses and 
other live stock; that for hundreds of miles the country was 
highly attractive in its alternation of woodland and prairie; 
and that the Platte Valley was rich.”** In thus describing 
the great plains, Fremont for the first time dispelled the 
popular delusion that an American Sahara lay in the regions 
which now encompass the states of Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, the very granary, of the United States. 

Fremont’s second expedition was planned with a view 
to create a renewed stimulus to the already fast-swelling tide 
of Oregon emigration. With this objective in mind, he was 
to approach South Pass by a different route, push on west, 
and “examine the broad region south of the Columbia River 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific.” His ~ 
work, it was hoped, would “furnish a connected scientific 
description of the Far Northwest, dispel the belief that the 
Oregon journey was terrifyingly difficult, and show that the 
Columbia Valley was safe and attractive.” 

A party of thirty-nine men, well equipped and “armed 
with Hall’s carbines and pistols,’ made up the expedition. 
Six of these were experienced voyageurs who had been with 
him on the first expedition, including the faithful and alert 
Basil Lajeunesse. Thomas Fitzpatrick, known as “Broken 
Hand”, one of the most experienced trappers and hunters 
of the Rocky Mountain region, was chosen as guide, and 
when the party reached Colorado, the indespensable Kit 
Carson, was also added. Included also in the party were 
Charles Preuss, topographical assistant, and a member of the 
first expedition; Jacob Dobson, a free negro, and friend of 
the Benton family; Lucien Maxwell, Louis Zendel, a former 
Prussian soldier and member of the Nicollet expedition; and 
two very able Delaware Indians, who with Maxwell served as 
hunters. The camp equipment and provisions were trans- 
ported in twelve carts, drawn each by two mules. A twelve- 
pound howitzer cannon was also added for protection for, 
as Fremont says, “I expected to be much among Indians who 
had for many years a known character for audacious bravery 
and treachery.” 

The expedition left St. Louis in May 1843. Instead of 
following up the valley of the Platte River in the vicinity 
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of the forty-second parallel, as formerly, Fremont planned 
to follow up the “‘valley of the Kansas River and to the head 
of the Arkansas, and to some pass in the mountains, if any 
could be found, at the source of that river.’*? The south 
bank of the Kansas River was accordingly followed to the 
point where its main stream is formed by the junction of 
the Smoky Hill and Republican Rivers. Crossing the latter 
stream, they pushed on to the northwest over a parched, 
broken and arid country. They suffered greatly from thirst 
and had to drink the half-putrid water of buffalo wallows. 
On June 30, they reached the eastern boundary of the 
present state of Colorado. “Crossing the summit of an 
elevated and continuous range of rolling hills”, writes Fre- 
mont in describing the country,” we found ourselves over- 
looking a broad and misty valley, where about ten miles 
distant, and one thousand feet below us, the South fork of 
the Platte was rolling magnificently along, swollen with the 
waters of the melting snow. It was in strong and refreshing 
contrast with the parched country from which we had just 
issued; and when at night the broad expanse of water grew 
indistinct, it almost seemed that we had pitched our tents on 
the shore of the sea.”** On July 2, the party caught a 
glimpse of Long’s peak and the lofty neighboring mountains, 
“grand and luminously white, covered to their bases with 
glittering snow.’ 

On July 4, the expedition came to St. Vrain’s Fort, a 
Hudson Bay Company post just north of the present city 
of Denver. From this post, the route lay almost directly 
south to a point near the present Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
and about seventy miles above Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas. 
After conducting a thorough reconnaissance of the sur- 
rounding region, in which one of the two principal branches 
of the Arkansas was surveyed to its head and the survey of 
the South Fork of the Platte entirely completed, Fremont 
again led his men northward to St. Vrain’s Fort. Here on 
July 23, he joined forces with Fitzpatrick, who had been 
proceeding more leisurely westward with the wagons and 
supplies. 

It was decided that Fitzpatrick with the heavy baggage 
was to take the usual emigrant road by way of the Laramie, 
Sweetwater, Green and Bear Rivers and South Pass to Fort 
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Hall, while Fremont with thirteen men, including Preuss, 
Carson, and Zendel, was to attempt to discover a direct 
route to South Pass westward through the mountains by way 
of the valley of Cache de la Poudre River. Fitzpatrick was 
to await the arrival of Fremont at Fort Hall. 

| Following up the Cache de la Poudre River, Fremont 
shortly found himself in one of the wildest and most beau- 
tiful parts of the Rockies. “We were compelled by the 
nature of the ground to cross the river eight or nine times, at 
difficult, deep, and rock fords, the stream running with great 
force, swollen by the rains—a true mountain torrent, only 
forty or fifty feet wide”, he records on July 29. “It was a 
mountain valley of the narrowest kind—almost a chasm; 
and the scenery very wild and beautiful. Towering moun- 
tains rose round about; their sides sometimes dark with - 
forests of pine, and sometimes with lofty precipices, washed 
by the rivers; while below, as if they indemnified themselves 
in luxuriance for the scanty space, the green river bottom 
was covered with a wilderness of flowers, their tall spikes 
- sometimes rising above our heads as we rode among them.””** 

From the headwaters of the Cache de la Poudre River, 
the road, which even in its smoother portions, was made 
exceedingly rough because of dense sagebrush, four to six 
feet in heighth, became more and more difficult. 

Fremont struggled on until August 7 and then con- 
vinced that further progress was impossible, decided to aban- 
don his reconnaissance in that inhospitable area. On the 
afternoon of that day, he tells us, we sighted a mountain 
range to the north, in which were recognized some rocky 
peaks belonging to the range of the Sweetwater Valley, and 
“determining to abandon any further attempts to struggle 
through the impracticable country, we turned our course 
directly north, towards a pass in the valley of the Sweet- 
water River.’*° Fremont’s efforts to find a more southerly 
route to Oregon and California had failed. 

Following up the Sweetwater, Fremont, now on the 
regular emigrant trail to Oregon, crossed the Continenal 
Divide at South Pass, thence struck the Green and after 
following up that stream crossed over to the Bear River and 
Bear Lake in the vicinity of the forty-second parallel. In- 
stead of going on to Fort Hall, to the northwest, he turned 
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south at the site of the present town of McCammon, Idaho, 
and after traversing Malad, Lower Bear River, and Weber 
Valleys, came to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, at the 
present site of Ogden, Utah. 


It was on September 6, 1843, when Fremont reached 
the shores of the Great Salt Lake, and, looking down upon it 
from a high peninsular butte, experienced one of the mem- 
orable moments of his career as an explorer. But let Fremont 
describe the scene in his own words: 


Ascending to the summit (of the butte) immediately at our 
feet, we beheld the object of our anxious search—the waters of 
the Inland Sea, stretching in still and solitary grandeur far beyond 
the limit of our vision. It was one of the great points of the 
exploration; and as we looked eagerly over the lake in the first 
emotions of excited pleasure, I am doubtful if the followers of 
Balboa felt more enthusiasm when, from the heights of the Andes, 
they saw for the first time the great western ocean. It was 
certainly a magnificent object, the noble terminus to this part of 
our expedition; and to travellers so long shut up among mountain 
ranges, a sudden view over the expanse of silent waters had in it 
something sublime. Several large islands raised their rocky heads 
out of the waves; but whether or not they were timbered, was 
still left to the imagination, as the distance was too great to deter- 
mine if the dark hues upon them were woodland or naked rock. So 
far as we could see, along the shores there was not a solitary tree; 
and on Weber’s fork, a few miles below our last encampment, the 
timber was gathered into groves, and then disappeared entirely. 
As this appeared to be the nearest point to the lake where a suitable 
camp could be found, we directed our course to one of the groves, 
where we found a handsome encampment, with good grass and an 
abundance of rushes.‘ 


As yet no scientist nor anyone really interested in geog- 
raphy had ever visited the lake.** It was not certain that it 
had been completely navigated;** certainly no scientific 
survey of it nor the surrounding country had as yet been 
made. Most men supposed that it had no outlet; but some 
of Fremont’s men believed that it contained a terrible whirl- 
pool, through which its waters found a subterranean passage 
to the Pacific. “The young explorer tells us,” says Nevins, 
“that hearing men talk, ‘my own mind had become tolerably 
well filled with their infinite pictures, and insensibly colored 
with their romantic descriptions, which, in the pleasure of 
excitement, I... half expected to realize.’ But, never- 
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theless, Fremont was resolved to give the lake its first scien- 
tific examination. 

After two days of preparation, all was ready, on Sep- 
tember 9, for the thrilling experience of launching forth on 
Great Salt Lake. On this day, Fremont and Carson crossed 
over the lake in an India rubber boat to the nearest land, 
since called Fremont Island. Fremont’s account of this 
unique and thrilling adventure follows: 


We did not steer for the mountainous islands, but directed 
our course towards a lower one. . . So long as we could touch 
bottom with our paddles, we were very gay; but gradually as the 
water deepened, we bacame more still in our frail bateau of gum 
cloth distended with air, and with pasted seams. The water 
continued to deepen as we advanced; the lake becoming almost 
transparently clear, of an extremely bright green color; and the 
spray which was thrown into the boat and over our clothes, was 
directly converted into a crust of common salt, which covered also 
our hands and arms. The form of the boat seemed to be an admirable 
one, and it rode on the waves like a water-bird; but, at the same 
time, it was extremely slow in progress. When we were a little 
more than half-way across the reach, two of the divisions between 
the cylinders gave way, and it required the constant use of the 
bellows to keep in a sufficient quantity of air. For a long time we 
scarcely seemed to approach our island, but gradually we worked 
across the rougher sea of the open channel into the smoother water 
under the lee of the island; and began to discover that what we 
took for a long row of pelicans, ranged on the beach, were only low 
cliffs whitened with salt by the spray of the waves; and about noon 
we reached the shore, the transparency of the water enabling 
us to see the bottom at a considerable depth. 

It was a handsome beach head where we landed, behind which 
the hill, into which the island was gathered, rose somewhat abruptly; 
and a point of rock at one end enclosed it in a sheltering way; 
and as there was an abundance of drift wool along the shore, it 
offered us a pleasant encampment. . . 

Carrying with us the barometer and other instruments, in 
the afternoon we ascended to the highest point on the island—a 
bare, rocky peak some 800 feet above the lake. Standing on the 
summit we enjoyed an extended view of the lake, enclosed in a 
basin of rugged mountains, which sometimes left marshy flats and 
extensive bottoms between them and the shore, and in other places | 
came directly down into the water with bold and precipitous bluffs. | 
Following with our glasses the irregular shores, we searched for 
some indications of a communication with other bodies of water, 
or to the entrance of other rivers; but the distance was so great . 
that we could make out nothing with certainty. 

To the southward, several peninsular mountains, 3000 or 4000 
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feet high, entered the lake, appearing so far as the distance and 
our position enabled us to determine, to be connected by flats and 
low ridges with the mountains in the rear. Although these are 
probably the islands usually indicated on maps of this region as 
entirely detached from the shore, we have preferred to represent 
them precisely as we were enabled to sketch them on the ground,” 
leaving their more complete delineation for a future survey. In 
several places the view was of unlimited extent—here and. there a 
rocky islet appearing above the water at a great distance; and 
beyond everything was vague and undefined. As we looked over 
this vast expanse of water spread out beneath us, and strained our 
-eyes along the silent shores over which hung so much doubt and 
uncertainty, and which were so full of interest to us, I could 
hardly repress the almost irresistible desire to continue our explora- 
tion; but the lengthening snow on the mountains was a plain 
indication of the advancing season, and our frail linen boat 
appeared so insecure that I was unwilling to trust our lives to the 
uncertainness of the lake. I therefore unwillingly resolved to 
terminate our survey here, and remain satisfied for the present 
with what we had been able to add to the unknown geography of 
the region. We felt pleasure also in remembering that we were the 
first, who, in the traditionary annals of the country, had visited 
the islands, and broken, with the cheerful sound of human voices, 
the long solitude of the place. 

From the point where we were standing, the ground fell off 
on every side of the water, giving us a perfect view of the island, 
which is twelve or thirteen miles in circumference, being simply a _ 
rocky hill, on which there is neither water nor trees of any kind. . . I 
accidentally left on the island the brass cover to the object end of 
my spyglass;°* and as it will probably remain there undisturbed 
by Indians, it will furnish matter of speculation to some future 
traveller. In our excursions about the island, we did not meet with 
any kind of animal; a magpie, and another larger bird, probably 
attracted by the smoke of our fire, paid us a visit froin the shore, 
and were the only living things seen during our stay. In the first 
disappointment we felt from the dissipation of our dream of the 
fertile islands, I called this Disappointment Island.** 


After completing the reconnaissance of the Great Salt 
Lake, Fremont left the Great Basin, and except to skirt its 
extreme western border, did not re-enter it until he treversed 
the Old Spanish Trail northeastward from Los Angeles, 
some seven months later. The events of that portion of his 
expedition, covering the period from September 1843 to 
May 1844, therefore, need only be briefly summarized. 

Setting out northward from Great Salt Lake on Sep- 
tember 12, 1843, Fremont retraced his route and joined 
Fitzpatrick at Fort Hall on the Snake River on the evening 
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of the 18th. Here he purchased from Factor Grant, several 
horses and five “‘fat”’ oxen, and on the 19th began his journey 
westward along the Snake River. Snow began to fall by the 
20th, and Fremont worried because of this untoward and 
unexpected event, determined to reduce the size of his party 
by sending some of his men back to the States. Eleven 
men, including the trusty Basil Lajuenesse, accordingly, vol- 
untarily decided to return. The remainder of the party 
resumed their journey down the Snake River Valley, reach- 
ing Fort Boise at the end of the first week in October. Two 
weeks later they came to the point where the Snake, Colum- 
bia, Yakima and Walla Walla Rivers all merge to form the 
beautiful lower Columbia. Fremont was impressed by the 
scenery. “The pines were eleven or twelve feet in circum- 
ference and about 110 feet high, and appeared to love the 
open grounds,” he records in his journal, entry of October 
22. ‘““We emerged from the forest in full view of the plain 
below, and saw the snowy mass of Mount Hood, standing 
high out above the surrounding country, at the distance of 
180 miles,”** A few miles beyond, near the present Walla 
Walla, Washington, they came to the beautiful mission 
founded by Marcus Whitman. From this point, the party 
continued down the Columbia until they reached the cas- 
cades at the Dalles, Oregon, on November 5th. 


At the Dalles, the bulk of the expedition was left to 
make repairs and prepare for the homeward journey, while 
Fremont, Preuss and two others went on to Fort Vancouver, 
near the mouth of the Columbia. Here he was hospitably 
welcomed by Dr. John McLaughlin, who imediately gave 
the party three months’ supplies of “flour, peas, and tallow.” 
Back again at the Dalles, on November 18, Fremont and his 
party were successful in obtaining a number of cattle to be 
driven along and slaughtered and enough horses and mules 
to bring the total number of pack animals up to 104. Then 
“with the carts abandoned and with a great number of pack 
saddles prepared for the supplies, the party set out on the 
return to the United States.” 

It was November 25, when the company began the 
return journey. They travelled south by way of Klamath 
Lake, Carson River, and then crossed the Sierras to the west- 
ward north of Lake Tahoe. The trip across the Sierras, 
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begun in January, was made in the midst of the intense suf- 
fering from cold and hunger. Fremont writes in his journal 
on February 13th, “In the evening I received a message from 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, acquainting me with the utter failure of 
his attempt to get our mules and horses over the snow—the 
half hidden trail had proved entirely too slight to support 
them, and they had broken through, and were plunging 
about or lying half buried in the snow. I wrote him to send 
the animals immediately back to pasturage; and after having 
made mauls and shovels, turn in all the strength of his party 
to open and beat a road through the snow, strengthening 
it with branches and boughs of the pines.” Fremont, him- 
self, assisted in this work until a tractable roadbed was com- 
pleted. 


On March 8, the party reached Sutter’s Fort on the 
Sacramento River. “It was a convenient place for the camp; 
and among other things was within reach of the wood neces- 
sary to make pack saddles, which we should need on the long 
journey home, from which we were farther distant now than 
we were four monthe before, when from the Dalles on the 
Columbia we so cheerfully took up the homeward line of 
march,..— 


_ Replenished with an ample supply of provisions and 
an increased supply of animals, Fremont left Fort Sutter on 
March 24 and travelling down beautiful San Joaquin Val- 
ley, and thence across the mountains through Cajon Pass, 
turned westward until he struck the Old Spanish Trail, on 
April 17, near the present vicinity of Los Angeles.” Follow- 
ing the Old Spanish Trail northeastward for about 250 miles, 
the explorers, on May 3, 1844, approached the extreme 
southwestern edge of the Great Basin at Las Vegas, Nevada, 
“an empty, marshy region where two springs, warm but 
pure, gushed up with great force.” 

The following day, the expedition made its hardest 
day’s journey since leaving the Sierras. 


Fortunately they started early for the skeletons of horses scat- 
tered along the trail soon proved that they had a long march of 
sixty miles without a drop of water. Their thirst became almost 
insupportable. The sun glared down with demoniac fierceness; the 
hot yellow sand reflected it like a burning glass; waves of sultry 
heat rolled and shimmered across the desert. Occasionally they 
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would stop to chop into a cactus of the variety called bisnago, the 
pulp of which had a slightly acid juice, or would moiston their 
mouths by chewing some leaves of sour dock. Hour after hour, 
they toiled on, expecting always to find water just ahead, and 
always disappointed. The sun dropped low and sank; the stars 
came out and still they toiled forward, fatigue and thirst making 
every step a burden. Finally, after midnight, when they had been 
on the march for sixteen hours, their wild mules suddenly kicked 
up their heels and began running impetuously ahead. The animals 
had scented water. Another mile or two, and the party reached 
a full and running stream, the Rio de los Angeles, a branch of the 
Rio Virgen.®° 


Fifty miles further on, they reached the Rio Virgen, - 
which Fremont describes as the dreariest river he ever saw, 
“a deep, rapid, turbid stream, roaming swiftly through a 
desert country.” Here the party encountred the Moapa 
Indians, described by Fremont as “‘cowards, thieves, and in 
all the most degraded beings he had ever met, who lived 
chiefly upon lizards and other small animals of the rocks, 
using long, hooked sticks to draw them out of their holes.” 
On May 12, they encamped at Las Vegas de Santa Clara, 
later named Mountain Meadows,” a favorite camping 
ground where caravans over the Old Spanish Trail always 
halted and recruited before pushing on to Los Angeles or. 
Santa Fe. They were now on a dividing ridge between the 
waters of the Rio Virgin, flowing south to the Colorado, 
and those of the Sevier River, flowing north into the Great 
Basin. After resting for a day, the expedition moved north- 
ward on May 15, when they caught sight of the high peaks 
of the Wasatch Range, some 200 miles distant. 


On May 20, the party met a band of Utah Indians, 
headed by the well known chief Walker. ‘They were 
journeying slowly towards the Spanish Trail to levy their 
annual tribute upon the Great California caravan. They 
were robbers of a higher order than those of the desert. They 
conducted their depredations with form, and under the color 
of trade and toll for passing through their country. Instead 
of attacking and killing, they affect to purchase, taking 
horses they like and giving something nominal in return.” 
At about the same time, Fremont met Joseph Walker, noted 
scout and trapper, who had been associated with Captain 
B. L. E. Bonneville in 1833, and who was now enroute to 
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California with a cavalcade of traders. Fremont enticed 
him to join the expedition as guide. 

On May 23, the expedition reached the Sevier River, 
near the present Delta, Utah and on the following day came 
in sight of Utah Lake. A cursory examination of this 
body of water was made on the 25th. It is unfortunate that 
he did not make a more thorough investigation, for in his 
report he states that it “stretches far to the north, narrow- 
ing as it goes, and connecting with the Great Salt Lake,”® 
when the truth is the lake is separated from Great Salt Lake 
by a wide expanse of land some thirty or more miles across, 
through which the Jordan River flows southward as an out- 
let of the Great Salt Lake. 


From Utah Lake, Fremont might easily have returned 
by the well known Oregon Trail, but he was too tireless and 
curious an explorer for that. Instead he travelled eastward 
through Spanish Fork Canyon about five miles. He then 
turned up Diamond Fork, and thirty miles beyond crossed. 
the summit of the Wasatch mountains into present Straw- 
_ berry Valley. For some distance he followed eastward along 
the Strawberry and Duchesne Rivers, and thence striking 
for about twenty miles across broken country he came, on 
June 3, to Fort Roubidoux, on the principal fork of Uintah 
River.’ From here he travelled northeastward across the 
Uintah Mountains, and on June 7, came to Brown’s Hole, 
“where the canyons through which the Colorado River runs 
_ expand into a narrow but pretty valley, about sixteen miles 
in length.” This sheltered nook was formerly a favorite 
ground for trappers, as it afforded them sufficient pasturage 
for their animals, and the surrounding mountains are well 
stocked with game. At this point they were in the extreme 
northeastern corner of the present state of Utah. On June 
13, the party struck St. Vrain’s fork in northeastern Colo- 
rado, about one hundred miles southeast of South Pass, and a 
few miles beyond crossed the Continental Divide at an ele- 
vation of 8000 feet; “with joy and exultation we saw our- 
selves once more on top of the Rocky Mountains, and beheld 
a little stream taking its course towards the rising sun.” 
Instead of proceeding northward from this point to the 
Green River and South Pass and thence eastward along the 
Sweetwater and North Platte to the States, for this was the 
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shortest and easiest route, Fremont elected to determine if 
possible the approximation of the head waters of the South 
Platte, Arkansas and Grand Rivers, and accordingly diverted 
southward into central Colorado. He reached Pueblo on 
June 28 and Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas July 1st. By the 
end of July the tired explorers were again at the little town 
of Kansas on the Missouri River. On August 6, the expedi- 
tion disbanded at St. Louis. 


Fremont’s second expedition was unquestionably the 
most important scientific, topographical reconnaissance of 
the American West. Its significance lies in the fact that 
Fremont and his fellow scientists by correcting so many 
geographical inaccuracies, dispelled forever the fantastic 
topographical delusions concerning this vast country which 
hitherto had been accepted generally as facts.” For Fre- 
mont was primarily a pathmarker, not a pathfinder. He 
travelled over trails which had been broken long before by 
trappers, hunters and traders and “through regions which 
were at least partially known to frontiersmen.” His genius 
lay in scientifically observing, surveying and describing 
these trails and regions. It is important also to note that 
the government published his reports and circulated them 
widely, thus making it possible for thousands of emigrants 
to become acquainted with the true picture of the West. 
More than any one factor, perhaps, Fremont’s thrilling and 
well written narrative of this expedition, was responsible for 
the enthusiasm and intense interest which characterized the 
subsequent migration to Oregon and California. 


Fremont’s own estimate of what he had accomplished 
with regard to correcting geographical misconceptions of 
the Pacific coastal area occurs in his journal entry of April 
14, 1844: 


We left the waters of the Bay of San Francisco and though 
forced upon them contrary to my intentions, I cannot regret the 
necessity which occasioned the deviation. It made me well 
acquainted with the great range of the Sierra Nevada in Alta Calj- 
fornia, and showed that this broad and elevated snowy ridge was a 
continuation of the Cascade Range to Oregon, between which and 
the ocean there is still another and a loger range, called the Coast 
Range. It also made me well acquainted with the basin of the San 
Francisco Bay, and with the two fine rivers and their valleys (the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin) which are tributary to that bay; 
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and cleared up some points in geography on which error has long 
| prevailed. It has been constantly represented, as I have already 
. said, that the Bay of San Francisco opened far into the interior, 
by some river coming down from the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and upon which supposed stream the name of Rio Buena- 
ventura had been bestowed. Our observations of the Sierra Nevada, 
in the long distance from the head of the Sacramento to the head 
of the San Joaquin, and of the valley below it, which collects all 
the waters of the San Francisco Bay, show that this neither is nor 
can be the case... . There is no opening from the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco into the interior of the continent. The two rivers that fllow 
into it are comparatively short, and are not perpendicular to the 
coast, but lateral to it, and having their heads toward Oregon and 
Southern California. They open lines of communication north and 
south, and not eastwardly; and thus this want of interior com- 
munication from the San Francisco Bay, now fully ascertained, 
gives great additional value to the Columbia, which stands alone 
as the only great river on the Pacific slope of our continent which — 
leads from the ocean to the Rocky Mountains, and opens a line of 
communication from the sea to the Valley of the Mississippi."° 


And concerning the Great Basin, the area in which we 
are most interested, he says: 


Differing so much from the Atlantic side of the continent, in 
coast, mountains, and rivers, the Pacific side differs from it in 
another most rare and singular feature—that of the Great Interior 
Basin, the whole form and character of which I am anxious to 

ascertain. Mr. Joseph Walker, who is so well acquainted in those 
parts, informed me that, from the Great Salt Lake west, there was 
a succession of lakes and rivers which have no outlet to the sea, 
nor any connection with the Columbia, or with the Colorado of 
the Gulf of California. . . . The Great Salt Lake is a formation 
of this kind, and quite a large one; and having many streams, and 
one considerable river, four or five hundred miles, falling into it.7! 
. . . In returning from California along the Spanish trail, as far 
as the head of the Santa Clara fork of the Rio Virgen, I crossed 
only small streams making their way south to the Colorado, or 
lost in the sand—as the Mohave; while to the left, lofty mountains, 
their summits white with snow, were often visible, and which must 
have turned water to the north as well as to the south, and thus 
constituted, on their part, the southern rim of the Basin. At the 
head of the Santa Clara fork, and in the Vegas de Santa Clara, 
we crossed the ridge which parted the two systems of waters. We 
entered the Basin at that point, and have travelled in it ever since. 
The existence of the Basin is therefore an established fact in my 
mind. It cannot be less than four or five hundred miles each way, 
and must lie principally in Alta California. Of its interior, but 
little is known. It is called a desert, and from what I saw of it, 
sterility may be its prominent characteristic; but where there is so 
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much water there must be some oasis. ‘The great river, and the 
great lake, reported may not be equal to the report; but where 
there is so much snow, there must be streams; and where there is 
no outlet, there must be lakes to hold the accumulated waters, or 
sands to swallow them up. In this eastern part of the Basin, con- 
taining Sevier, Utah and the Great Salt lakes, and the rivers and 
creeks falling into them, we know there is good soil and good grass, 
adapted to civilized settlements. . . . 1 flatter myself that what 
has been discovered, though not enough ot satisfy curiosity, is 
sufficient to excite it, and that subsequent explorations will com- 
plete what has been commenced.”” 


(The italics in the above quotation are my own, not 
Fremont’s. ) 


To the Mormon people at Nauvoo, preparing for their - 
spectacular trek westward, the significance of the above 
description of the Great Basin cannot be underestimated. 
Seeking a region which would be undesired by others and yet 
capable of supporting by dint of hard work a sizeable popu- 
lation, the Great Salt Lake Valley seemed to meet all require- 
ments. At least this was the location decided upon for the 
Mormon Zion as early as September 5, 1845." In light of 
this fact, the following quotation from the Brigham Young 
Manuscript, entry of December 31, 1845, is revealing: 
“Elder Heber C. Kimball and I superintended the operations 
of the Temple, examined maps with reference to selecting a 
location for the Saints west of the Rocky Mountians, reading 
various works written by travellers.” Most significant, how- 
ever, is the statement that during the winter (1845-1846), 
Franklin D. Richards and Parley P. Pratt read Fremont’s 
Journal to the Council of the Twelve Apostles. Hastings’ 
Emigrant Guide to California and Oregon was reviewed in 
the same way. 


Fremont’s third expedition, which like the first and 
second was officially authorized by the government, had as 
its object the reconnaissance of the Arkansas, Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers in central Colorado with a view to 
determining their sources; the exploration of the Great Salt 
Lake and its surrounding territory; and finally the survey 
of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains for the pur- 
pose of discovering passes through them to the Pacific. Since 
American migration was increasing, and since it was not 
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improbable that the whole Pacific slope would soon fall into 
the hands of the United States, a knowledge of the means 
of communication was deemed important. But in arrang- 
ing the expedition, Fremont avers that “the eventualities 
of war were taken into consideration,” and therefore it was 
planned that the expedition would be so organized and 
equipped as to enable him “to transform his company of 
scouts and scientific assistants into a company of hard- 
fighting troops, around which the American settlers of the 
Pacific could rally.”* 


Preuss did not join the party. The noted cartographer’s 
place was taken by Edward M. Kern, “a gay, headstrong 
young artist,” who later played a significant role in the 
California phase of the Mexican war. Kit Carson and Jos- 
eph R. Walker again served as guides, and Richard Owens, © 
an associate of Carson, went along as scout. 


The expedition proceeded directly over the plains, fol- 
lowing closely the return route of the second expedition, 
_arriving at Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas, August 2. After 
proceeding through northcentral Colorado, Fremont struck 
the headwaters of the Timpanogos or Provo River, in 
northeastern Utah, down which he followed through 
Provo Canyon to Utah Lake. This he reached on October 
10. Three days later he encamped near the southern edge 
of the Great Salt Lake. The explorer spent the next two 
_ weeks sketching the geographical features of the country, 
taking astronomical observations and making careful sur- 
veys. “He found great beds of mineral or rock salt; he 
traversed the environs of the lake on horseback; and at Ante- 
lope Island, near its southern extremity, he had an interest- 
ing encounter with a grizzled old Ute chief, who declared 
himself the owner of the game thereabouts, and required 
Fremont to pay him in red cloth, tobacco, and hardware for 
the meat he had taken.’ 


Towards the end of October, the party broke camp 
and began its trek westward across the Great American 
Desert. Fremon’ts own account of the first trip ever made 
over what later became known as Hastings Cut-off, a one 
hundred mile stretch from the southern edge of the Great 
Salt Lake to Pilot Mountain, about twenty miles north of 
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the present city of Wendover, and on the Utah-Nevada 
line, is replete with interest and is herewith inserted: 


On the 25th (October 1845), we moved camp to a valley 
near the southwestern shore about fifty miles from the station 
creek. At this point we were to leave the lake. Some days here 
were occupied in deciding upon the direction to be taken for the 
outward journey. The route I wished to take lay over a flat plain 
covered with sage-brush. The country looked dry and of my own 
men none knew anything of it; neither Walker nor Carson. The 
Indians declared to us that no one had ever been known to cross the 
plain, which was desert; so far as any of them had ventured no 
water had been found. . . . Nearly upon the line of our intended 
travel, and at the farther edge of the desert, apparently fifty or 
sixty miles away, was a peak-shaped mountain. This looked to 
me to be fertile, and it seemed safe to make an attempt to reach 
it. I arranged that Carson, Archambeau and Maxwell should set 
out at night, taking with them a man having charge of a pack-mule 
with water and provisions, and make for the mountain, I to follow 
with the party the next day and make one camp out into the desert. 
They were to make a signal by smoke in case water should be found. 
The next afternoon, when the sun was yet two hours high, with 
the animals rested and well watered, I started out on the plain. 
As we advanced this was found destitute of any vegetation except 
sagebrush, and absolutely bare and smooth as if water had been 
standing on it. The animals being fresh, I stretched far out into 
the plain. Traveling along in the night, after a few hours’ march, 
my Indian lost his courage, and grew so much alarmed that his 
knees really gave way under him and he wabbled about like a 
drunken man. Seeing that he could be of no possible use, I gave 
him his promised reward and let him go. 


Some time before morning I made camp in the sage-brush, 
lighting fires to signal Carson’s party. Before daybreak, Archam- 
beau rode in; the jingling of his spurs a welcome sound indicating 
as it did that he brought good tidings. They had found at the 
peak water and grass, and wood abundant. ‘The gearing up was 
quickly done and in the afternoon (October 30), we reached the 
foot of the mountain where a cheerful little stream broke out 
and lost itself in the valley. The animals were quickly turned 
loose, there being no risk of their straying from the grass and 
water. To the friendly mountain, I gave the name of Pilot Peak. 
. . » Some time afterward, when our crossing of the desert became 
known, an emigrant caravan was taken by this route, which then 
became known as the Hastings Cut-Off" 


When Fremont reached the Ogden River, which he 
renamed the Humboldt, in northwestern Nevada, he divided 
his party. One group under Kern was to follow the Hum- 
boldt to its termination in the Carson Sink and then pro- 
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ceed westward to the eastern foot of the Sierras, and thence 
southward along the base of the mountains to Walker 
Lake. Fremont led the other segment of the party, consist- 
ing of ten picked men. He struck directly westward from 
the Humboldt River across the bed of the Great Basin to 
the eastern slope of the Sierras, and thence diverted south- 
ward along the base of these mountains to effect a junction 
with Kern and his party. It was so late in the season, how- 
ever, and heavy snows were expected soon, that Fremont 
again decided to divide his forces at Walker Lake. The 
main body under Kerns was sent south around the mountains 
into southern California. Fremont and a select few crossed 
directly over the Sierras through Truckee Pass, arriving at 
Sutter’s Fort on December 10, 1845. The two divisions 
became re-united at a point about twelve miles south of | 
San Jose, California. 


The subsequent fortune of Fremont on the Pacific 
Coast—his altercation with Jose Castro, the Spanish com- 
mandant; his role in the Bear Flage Revolt; and his partici- 
pation in the conquest of Southern California—are not of 
any concern to this study. We leave the explorer after he 
withdrew from the Great Basin and crossed the Sierras at 
Truckee Pass. The major results of the third expedition as 
far as our purposes are concerned were his reconnoissance 
of the Great Salt Lake and surrounding country, which shed 
further light upon the topographical features of this area, 
and his exploration of a new and more direct route from 
the southern edge of the Great Salt Lake across the Great 
American Desert. 

Fremont conducted his fifth and last expedition into 
the Trans-Mississippi West and his third into the Great 
Basin in 1853. Like his fourth expedition, which had unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to find a route across the mountains 
along the 37th parallel in southern Colorado (1848-49), 
this expedition was not official. Congress, in 1852, had 
appropriated $400,000 to defray the expenses of proposed 
reconnoissances of railroad routes and the Secretary of War, 
Jefferson Davis, had designated the five different lines to 
be explored and the men to do the work. One route run- 
ning along the 47th parallel through the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana was assigned to Captain George B. McClellan and Isaac 
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I. Stevens; one along the 41st parallel through Weber Can- 
yon, around the northern shore of Great Salt Lake, and the 
Humboldt Valley to Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith; one between 
the 38th and 39th parallels, entering Utah near the present 
town of Moab and following down Salina Canyon and 
thence west to Sevier Lake and central Nevada to Captain 
John W. Gunnison; one along the 35th parallel west of Fort — 
Smith, Arkansas and across northern Arizona to Lieutenant 
A. W. Whipple; and the one farthest south, running 
through El Paso, southern Arizona and Yuma to John W. 
Pope. Fremont was passed over. 


Undoubtedly, the refusal of Secretary Davis to nom- 
inate Fremont for one of these reconnoissances, was a major 
factor which led to the organization of the expedition. 
Another factor of importance, was the renewed confidence 
of the explorer that he could yet successfully pilot a route 
across the Sangre de Cristo Mountains and southern Utah, 
despite the fact that he had failed to do so in his earlier 
expedition of 1848. ‘He was a free lance explorer now, 
determined to compete with and outstrip the army men 
employed by the Government.” Accordingly, Fremont 
left Paris in June, and using his own funds, organized in 
August, 1853, an expedition, designed to complete the 
undertaking he had already begun, namely, the exploration 
of a railroad route through the Valley of the Rio Grande and 
thence across the lofty Rockies of southern Colorado into 


Utah and beyond to the Pacific. 


The exploring party, which had no guide, left West- 
port (now Kansas City) in late September. Following the 
general line of the expedition of 1848, it crossed the Sangre 
de Cristo Range, passed through the valleys beyond, and 
easily conquered the lofty mountains of this area by going 
through the Cochetope Pass, 9,088 feet high. ‘They found 
the snow very light in the valleys, and thus confirmed Fre- 
mont’s opinion that a railroad through this region would be 
perfectly feasible.”"’ From here they struck westward to 
the Uncompaghre, Gunnison and Grand Rivers, down each 
of which they followed to the Green River in Utah. From 
a point near the town of Green River, Utah, the explorers 
crossed present Emery County and then proceeded south- 
westwardly through Wayne County, exploring carefully the 
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valleys and streams” of this noted Wonderland. They 
crossed the mountains into Circle Valley, Piute County and 
thence proceeded southward about fifty miles to a point near 
the modern Panguitch where they turned westward across 
the mountains into Parowan. _ 


From Circle Valley to Parowan, the expedition pro- 
ceeded under the most trying circumstances. We are in- 
debted to S. N. Carvalho, brilliant artist of the expedition, 
for a description of these last few miles before they struck 
the well known Spanish Trail. “The mountain ranges 
loomed tremendously ahead; the ascent was so steep and the 
snow so deep that the animals could be hardly got up; and 


at the top of the first peaks the prospect seemed hopeless. 


When I surveyed the distance, I saw nothing but continued 
ranges of the everlasting snow, and for the first time my 
heart failed me.”* But Fremont plunged confidently on- 
ward; he took out his pocket compass, and pointing in a 
certain direction, began the descent. It led “through a 
seemingly incomprehensible mass of defiles, slopes, canyons 
and valleys.”* Thus they went on: “and on the very day 
and hour previously indicated by Colonel Fremont, he con- 
ducted us to the small settlement of Parowan,* which could 
not be distinguished two miles off, thus proving himself a 
most correct astronomer and geometrician. Here was no 
chance work—no guessing—for a deviation of one mile, 
either way, from the true course, would have plunged the 
whole party into certain destruction.” It was February 
8, 1854, when the four hundred Mormon citizens of Paro- 
wan, welcomed and gave relief to Fremont’s party, who had 
been for forty-eight hours without food of any kind. From 
Parowan, Fremont followed the Old Spanish Trail to south- 
ern California. | 

Although Fremont’s reconnoissance had been success- 
ful, for he had found and explored a new route, which he 
was convinced was practicable for a railroad, the Govern- 
ment disregarded his report and in the end the route along 
the 41st parallel was selected for the first transcontinental 
line. However, Fremon’t fifth and final expedition into 
the West was not without importance, for the information 
he compiled proved to be of great value to future railroad 


builders.”° 
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Votos 


‘The Narrative of Zenas Leonard, edited by W. F. Wagner. 

*Nidever, George, Life and Adventures, Ms. 

“Irving, Washington, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville. 

*Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of the Northwest Coast, Il, 568. 

The result of Irving’s popular but exaggerated biography of Bon- 
neville, has been the fficial naming in his honor of the prehistoric lake, 
called Lake Bonneville, which once covered a good portion of the 
Great Basin. 

“Bancroft says, “I deem it no praiseworthy part for any writer to 
play to sacrifice truth in order to gain popularity by fostering the 
prejudices of his contemporaries.” Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History 
of Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, footnote, p. 75. 

‘One of these maps published in 1837 is reproduced in Bancroft, 
Hubert Howe, History of Utah, 26. On this map, for example, Bonne- 
ville incorrectly places Great Salt Lake, which he calls Lake Bonne- 
ville, and Utah Lake, which he identifies as Lake Ashley. 

“Major General Alexander Macomb to Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, 
reproduced in full in Irving, Washington, Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, 523-524. 

*Chittenden, Hiram Martin, American Fur Trade of the Far West, 
I, 398. 

Chittenden, op. cit., I, 398-399. 

"Idem. 

“At Jackson Hole, Bonneville found the unburied remains of two 
trappers, More and Foy, who had been murdered there by the Blackfeet 
just about a month before. 

“Near Bonneville’s encampment, the Mormons later in 1855 built 
Fort Limhi, their most northernly out-post. It was abandoned in 1857. 

“Quoted in Chittenden, op. cit., I. 399. 

“Ibid., 403. 

‘*Ibid., 404; see also Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Nevada, 
Colorado and Wyoming, 41. 

‘According to Irving, Bonneville cherished dreams “to have the 
Great Salt Lake properly explored, and all its secrets revealed”. His 
instructions to Walker were “to keep along the shores of the lake, and 
trap in all the streams along this route.” See Irving, The Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville, passim. Bancroft, a severe critic of Irving, says, 
“That idea probably arose in the mind of Bonneville while reciting his 
adventures to Irving.” Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Nevada, 
Colorado and Wyoming, 41. 

"Quoted in Chittenden, op. cit., I, 404. 

**Footnoe 14, in Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Nevada, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, 41. 

“°See Chittenden, op. cit., I, 404. 

"Tbid., I, 405-406. 
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*? Narrative of Zenas Leonard, cited in Chittenden, op. cit., I, 408. 

*®Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Nevada, Colorado and W yom- 
ing. 42-43; Bancroft cites the narrative of Stephen Meek, a member of 
the expedition, in Niles Register, XLII, 50. 

**Cited in Chittenden, op. cit., I, 412. 

*SNarrative of Zenas, Leonard, cited in Chittenden, I, 412-413. 
Undoubtedly they were in Yosemite National Park. | 

*°Joseph Meek, a member of the party, fixes the route westward 
from Pyramid Lake and Truckee River to the Sacramento Valley, along 
the line of the present Southern Pacific Railroad. Meek, Joseph, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Captain Joseph R. Walker, in the Sonoma Demo- 
crat, November 25, 1876, and the San Jose Pioneer, September 1, 1877. 
Nidever however, places the route southwestward by way of Carson 
and Walker Lakes and Walker River, thence over the Sierras and down 
the Merced River to Gilroy’s Ranch in San Joaquin Valley. See his Life 
and Adventures, passim. 

*7In published interviews later with Walker, the Sonoma Democrat, 
says the party discovered Mona Lake; the San Jose Pioneer, Yosemite Park. 

**See especially Irving, Washington, The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville, 485 et seq. 

**Nevins, Allen, Fremont, Pathmarker of the West. 20. 

ST bid 20. 

**Fremont, John Charles, Memoirs of My Life, Including in the 
Narrative Five Journeys of Western Exploration During the Years, 
(1842, 1843-1844, 1845-1846, 1847, 1848-1849, 1853-1854, etc., pp. 69, 
71. 

5°Nevins, Fremont, the West’s Greatest Adventurer, I, 95. 

*8“In character and temper, Carson was just the man to appeal to 
Fremont. He was candid, outspoken, genial, temperate in his habits, and 
quiet and modest in his deportment. He spoke more languages than 
Fremont. Not only did he have a fluent command of French, Spanish 
and several Indian tongues, but he could carry on an easy conversation 
with unfamiliar tribes by signs. No one was more skilled in Indian cus- 
toms, ways and manners of thought, and on one knew more about wood- 
craft. His sagacity, caution, and quickness of intuition were prover- 
bial.” Nevins, op. cit., I, 103-104. 

**Fremont, John Charles, Report of the Exploring Expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1842 and to Oregon and California, 
in the Years, 1843-44, p. 60. 

**Ibid., 69. Of course he had not. Fremont’s peak is less than 
14,000 feet in height. 

88Ibid., 70. 

*™Major Long had reported in 1820: “I do not hesitate in giving 
the opinion, that it (the Great Plains) is almost wholly unfit for the 
cultivation, and of course uninhabitable by a people depending on agri- 
culture for their subsistence.” Quoted in Nevins, op. cit., I, 135. 

38See Nevins, op. cit., I, 135; also the rather extensive account of 
Fremont in Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky 
Mountains in the Year 1842 and to Oregon and California in the Years 
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1843-44, especially pp. 19-56. 

*°Goodwin, Cardinal, The Trans-Mississippi West, 235. 

*°Nevins, op. cit., I, 139. 

“Tbid., 140. Colonel Abert ordered Fremont to return to Wash- 
ington and explain why he had taken a howitzer with him in addition 
to ordinary arms, particularly since he was commanding a scientific and 
not a military expedition, but the order was suppressed by Mrs. Fremont 
at St. Louis, who feared that obedience to it would break up the expe- 
dition. See Goodwin, op. citi, 236; also Stone, Irving, The Immortal 
_ Wife, passim. 7 

“Fremont, Memoirs of My Life, 170. 

“Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Year 1842, and to Oregon and California in the Years 1843- 
44, p. 110. 

**Idem. 

*I bid, 1212322: 

*STbid., 127. 

*Tbid., 151. 

*SAs far as we know, the Great Salt Lake was first discovered by 
James Bridger in the spring of 1825. Supra, 47-48. 

*°James Clyman and three others partially circumnavigated the 
lake in bull boats in 1826. Supra, 70-71. 

**See Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky 
Mountains in the Year 1842 and to Oregon and California in 1843-44, 
perla2: 

*'Nevins, op. cit., I, 155-156. 

**Fremont appends a map of his survey of the Great Salt Lake in 
his Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky Mountains in 
vrpB, and to Oregon and California in the Years 1843-44, opposite page 
155. 

*®This article has been the object of continual search since Fre- 
mont’s visit but to date no trace of it has been found. 

*"Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Year 1842, and to California and Oregon in the Years 1843- 
44, pp. 153-156. 

“ST bid., 182. 

*°Nevins, op. cit., I, 160. 

*’Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Year 1842, and to Oregon and California in the Years 1843- 
44, p. 234. 

STbid., 246. 

**Fremont exultantly describes Southern California thus: ‘The coun- 
try is so beautiful that it is considered a paradise, and the name of its 
principal town, Pueblo de los Angeles, would make it angelic.” And 
again: “We continued on through a succession of valleys, and came 
into a most beautiful spot of flower fields; instead of green, the hills 
were purple and orange, with unbroken beds, into which each color was 
separately gathered.” Ibid., 258. 

*°Nevins, op. cit., I, 204-205. 
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“[bid., 207. 

**Site of the infamous massacre of Arkansas and Missouri emigrants, 
September 11, 1857. 

**Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the year 1842, and to Oregon and California in the Years 1843- 
44, p. 272. 

**Supra, 97-100. | 

“Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Year 1843 and to Oregon and California in the Years 1843- 
44, p. 273. 

“Supra, 73. 

“Fremont, Report on the Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1842 and to Oregon and California in 1843-44, p. 279. 

““Ibid., 281. It was an affluent of the Platte called Pullam’s Fork. 

**To illustrate the prevalent ignorance of the western country, Fre- 
Mont, on one occasion drew a map from the files of the Library of Con- 
gress, which represented the Great Salt Lake as connected with the 
Pacific by three large rivers; one emptying into the Columbia, one into 
the Gulf of Lower California, and one flowing west through the Sierras 
into San Francisco Bay. John Dunn, an Englishman, in a book entitled 
the History of Oregon Territory and North American Fur Trade, pub- 
lished in London, 1844, represents the country west of the Rockies as 
“broken with towering cliffs, deep ravines, or submerged streams, while 
the traveller’s feet sank in deep sand or were torn by sharp basaltic 
rocks.” J. K. Townsend, ornithologist on the Wyeth Expedition to 
Oregon in 1834 speaks of “harsh mountains, the burning sun, and the 
sirocco air”, in his reference to the Oregon Trail. See Nevins, op. cit., 
I, 225; also Fremont, Memoirs, 416, 417. 

‘“Fremont, Report on the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1842 and to Oregon and California in 1843-44, pp. 255-256. 

"This was the Bear River. 

“Fremont, Report on the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1842 and to Oregon and California in 1843-44, pp. 275-276. 

“Neff, Andrew Love, History of Utah, (edited by Leland Hargrave 
Creer), 41. 

“I bid., 42-43. 

“Nevins, op. cit., I, 235. War was expected either with Mexico 
over Texas or with England over Oregon. In the event of the former, 
it was considered not improbable that England would support ‘Mexico, 
or that, in any event, the British would seize California. 

"SI bid., 241. 

‘Fremont, Memoirs of My Life, reproduced in Alter, Utah, the 
Storied Domain, I, 41-42. 

*®Nevins, op. cit., II, 462. 

"Tbid., ll, 465. 

*°One of the rivers explored is the modern Fremont River, some- 
times called the ‘Dirty Devil.” 

“'Carvalho, S. N., Incidents, 130. 

**Nevins, op. cit., II, 470. 
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*8Carvalho, op. cit., 130. 

*4Tdem. 

“Fremont became United States Senator from California in 1850; 
Republican nominee for the Presidency of the United States in 1856; 
commander of the Western Military Department and commissioned 
Major General in the Civil War, 1861; and Governor of the Territory 
of Arizona, 1878-1882. He died in New York City, July 13, 1890, in 
his seventy-eighth year. 


VI 


SURVEYORS 


| settlement of the Oregon Question in 1846, 
and the acquisition of the territories of Utah, New Mexico 
and California two years later, together with the ever 
increasing tide of emigration to the Great Basin and Pacific 
areas, created a popular demand throughout the country 
for the building of railroads. The government responded 
by making appropriations of $50,000 in 1849 and $400,000 
in 1852 and 1853” to finance proposed surveys for the pur- 
_ pose of determining the most suitable route for a transcon- 
tinental line. This chapter deals with those surveys directed 
by Captain J. Howard Stansbury, Captain John W. Gunni- 
son and Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, which penetrated the 
Great Basin. Also included is the reconnoissance of a pro- 
posed military road made by Captain J. H. Simpson in 1859 
from Camp Floyd westward across the Great American Des- 
ert to the Sierras. 


The Explorations of Captain ]. Howard Stansbury 
in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake* 


On April 11, 1849, Captain J. Howard Stansbury was 
ordered by the War Department to make a reconnoissance 
of the Great Salt Lake Valley and surrounding country with 
a view to determining a feasible route for a transcontinental 
railroad. He was also commissioned to conduct a scientific 
survey of Great Salt Lake. Necessary provisions and equip- 
ment were obtained from the army departments and the 
party enlarged and well armed to enable it to protect itself 
from any danger that might be incurred from hostile 
Indians. The expeditionary force was joined by a small party 
of California emigrants who continued with it as far as the 
Salt Lake Valley. Stansbury’s party, fifteen in number, 
consisted principally of experienced “voyageurs” who had 
spent most of their lives in the Rocky Mountains. His chief 
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assistant, Lieutenant John W. Gunnison, was placed in 
charge of the astronomical department. 


The party left Fort Leavenworth May 31, and pro- 
ceeded over the Old Emigrant road to Fort Kearney, three 
hundred eleven miles to the northwest, where they arrived 
June 19. The road was smooth and hard and free from 
abrupt ascents or descents. ‘““IThe country around is entirely 
destitute of trees,” writes Stansbury, “not as much as a twig 
is to be seen; all is bald, naked prairie, with sweeping undula- 
tions of the surface, as if a heavy ground-swell of the ocean 
had been suddenly arrested and converted, by the wand of 
some enchanter, into fixed and solid soil.”* From Fort 
Kearney the route proceeded northwest through the Platte 
Valley to the south fork of the Platte which was crossed 
July 2, thence to the North Fork up which they proceeded 
until they came to the Sioux villages.” The party arrived 
at Fort Laramie, July 12. Here they remained until the 
eighteenth, recruiting animals, repairing wagons, and 
obtaining fresh supplies. From Fort Laramie the route con- 
tinued down Bitter Creek, a branch of the Platte until they 
again reached the North Fork over which they ferried, July 
25. Leaving Red Buttes," the road led through the valley 
of the Sweetwater, and from thence almost due west for 
ninety-six miles to South Pass. From here the route pro- 
ceeded through Pacific Springs, thence down the Little and 
the Big Sandy to the Green River and from thence to Black’s 
Fork. Here for the first time the Uintah Mountains could 
be seen far to the south, their snow capped peaks glistening 
in the rays of the sun. Thirty-two miles down Black’s and 
Ham Forks, which were crossed and recrossed three times, 
brought the party on August 11, to Fort Bridger, an Indian 
trading post established by Jim Bridger in 1843. | 

From Fort Bridger there were two California routes to 
the Humboldt River, where they again united. The old road 
struck Bear River, followed down its valley by way of Soda 
Springs to Fort Hall, whence it pursued a southwesterly 
course to the Humboldt. The second route, called the Mor- 
mon trail, extended by way of Echo and Emigration Can- 
yons to Salt Lake City in the southern part of the Salt Lake 
Valley, thence northwesterly through that valley to Bear 
River near the north end of the lake, and thence north- 
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wardly to the intersection with the Fort Hall Road.” The 
first route varied more than one hundred twenty miles to 
the north of a direct route, and the second, more than sixty 
miles to the south. Desirous of determining whether a 
shorter route than these could be obtained by pursuing a 
direct course to the head of the Great Salt Lake or to a point 
where the Bear River enters the Basin from Cache Valley, 
Stansbury sent Gunnison ahead with the main party to the 
Salt Lake Valley by way of the Mormon trail, while with 
a few picked men he attempted to open a new and more 
direct route. 


Leaving the Mormon trail at Bear River Crossing, 
Stansbury, with James Bridger as guide, followed the course 
of Bear River six miles to Medicine Butte, where they 
attempted to find a way out to the Great Salt Lake. They 
ascended Pumbar Creek but found the canyon impassible. 
Retracing their steps to Medicine Butte, they followed up 
Red Chimney Fork, which was found to have a moderate 
descent to its mouth with plenty of room for a wagon road. 
Oak, blackjack, aspen, wild cherry, service berry and box- 
elder were found in abundance. Passing down the ravine, 
the explorers followed an Indian lodge-pole trail until they 
came to a broad, beautiful valley on Ogden Creek. From 
here they pursued a southernly course to Ogden’s Hole 
(modern Huntsville) —at one time a famous rendezvous for 
fur traders and trappers. Descending westernly through 
North Ogden Canyon, the party caught the first glimpse 
of Great Salt Lake. Emerging from the pass, they came 
to Brown’s settlement,” (on the present site of Ogden City), 
where they found an extensive assemblage of log buildings, 
“picketed, stockaded, and surrounded by out-buildings and 
cattle yards.”” From here the route paralleled the eastern 
shore of the lake for forty miles to Salt Lake City, which 
was reached the following day, and where Gunnison’s party 
was found encamped near Warm Springs. 

As a result of the reconnoissance from Fort Bridger 
Stansbury was satisfied that a good road could be built from 
that post to the head of the Salt Lake but was of the opinion 
that it should enter farther north through the southern 
end of Cache Valley and thence by way of Bear River Can- 
yon to the Lake Basin. ‘Should such a road be feasible,” 
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he says, “it will in addition to shortening the distance, open 
to the emigration at the season they would reach it, the 
inexhaustible resources of Cache Valley, where wood, water, 
abundance of fish and the finest range imaginable for any 
number of cattle, offer advantages for recruiting and rest 


possessed by no other point that I have seen on either side 


9910 


of the mountains. 


News of the coming of the expedition but not of its 
real purpose had previously reached the valley and when 
Stansbury arrived August 28, 1849, he discovered much 
uneasiness among the Saints. The impression prevailed that 
the object was to survey and take possession of the lands 
upon which they had settled with a view to breaking up and 
destroying the colony. This false impression had been 
strengthened by the attitude of an attache of General Wil- 
son, Indian agent to California, who openly boasted that the 
General had authority from President Taylor to drive the 
Saints out of the land and that he would do so if he thought 
proper.’ Convinced that his plans would be rendered im- 
possible of execution unless this illusion was overcome and 
co-operation with President Young obtained, Stansbury 
interviewed the Mormon leader and immediately satisfied 
him by presenting plans in their true light. “So soon, how- 
ever, as the true object of the expedition was fully under- 
stood,” says Stansbury, “the President laid the matter before 
the Council called for that purpose, and I was informed 
that, as a result of their deliberations, the authorities were 
much pleased that the exploration was to be made, that they 
themselves contemplated something of the kind but did not 
feel able to incur the expense; but that any assistance they 
could render to facilitate our operations would be most 
cheerfully furnished to the extent of their ability. This 
pledge, thus heartily given, was as faithfully redeemed; and 
it gives me pleasure here to acknowledge the warm interest 
manifested and efficient aid rendered, as well by the Presi- 
dent as by all the leading men in the community, both in 
our personal welfare and in the successful prosecution of 
the work.” 

Stansbury left with teams and pack mules, September 
12, for Fort Hall, one hundred ninety miles to the north, 
to procure supplies and to explore a road from the Great 
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Salt Lake to that post. His route followed the eastern 
shore of the Lake to Bear River Crossing, thence up the 
Malad to its head and across a high dividing ridge to Fort 
Hall on the Port Neuf River. 


The reconnoissance demonstrated the practicability of 
building an excellent wagon road from Fort Hall to the 
Mormon settlements, in the Great Salt Lake Valley. Says 
Stansbury, “With the exception of the ridge dividing the 
waters of the Bannock from those of an affluent of the Port | 
Neuf, the line traced is unexceptional, and offers facilities 
for the best natural road I ever saw. In seasons of high 
water, Bear River and Port Neuf would have to be crossed 
by ferries; or should travel demand it, timber of the con- 
struction of bridges could be obtained in the vicinity of both 
localities.””** : 

For the purpose of ascertaining the capabilities of Cache 
Valley to afford sustenance for a military post, Stansbury 
made a reconnoissance of that locality upon his return to 
Fort Hall. He found the soil unusually rich and the facili- 
ties for irrigation exceptionally good. It had been a ren- 
dezvous of the American Fur Company, which had win- 
tered stock there to great advantage. It was reported, that, 
occasionally, exceptionally heavy falls of snow occurred 
which rendered it hazardous for stock. This liability of 
winter severity led Stansbury to conclude that Cache Valley 
was not so favorable as Salt Lake Valley for a military post. 
He suggested, however, that in order to open up the 
resources of this rich valley and attract the Oregon and 
California travel to it, a road should be constructed by way 
of Fort Bridger and Blacksmith Fork through the southern 
end of Cache Valley. 

On October 19, Stansbury with four other men and 
sixteen mules began a reconnoissance of the deserts around 
the northern and western shores of the Great Salt Lake. 
After following the shore line around Promontory Point, 
and rounding the northern extremity of the lake, his course 
was directed to Pilot Peak, some sixty miles to the southwest 
on the present Utah-Nevada boundary.“* At McHouston 
Springs, near Pilot Peak on November 2, Stansbury noted: 
“The usual destruction of property had taken place. Clothes, 
books, cases of medicines, wagon wheels, tools, etc., lay 
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strewn about, abandoned by their owners (the Donner 
party) who had laboriously brought them two thousand 
miles, only to throw them away.””” ‘The same grim remind- 
ers of the Donner tragedy were reported on their return 
trip which lay southeasterly to the south end of the lake. 
During their first night they passed five wagons and one 
cart, which had stuck fast in the mud and been necessarily 
left by their owners, who from appearance had abandoned 
everything, fearful of perishing themselves in this inhos- 
pitable desert. “The carcasses of several oxen lying about 
on the ground satisfactorily explained the matter.” 

Returning to Salt Lake City by way of Tooele Valley, 
Stansbury had completed the first known successful circuit 
of Great Salt Lake by land.” The Captain describes the 
country explored as an “immense level plain of soft mud, 
traversed frequently by small, meandering rills of salt and 
sulphurous water, all of which sink before reaching the lake.” 
Streams saturated the soil rendering it miry and treacherous. 
For a few months only during the summer, the country was 
dry enough for good travel. With the exception of Jordan 
and Tooele Valleys to the extreme south of the lake, it was 
entirely devoid of vegetation. “The country”, the explorer 
adds, is (utterly) worthless for “habitation purposes.” 

Stansbury spent the winter of 1849-1850 in Salt Lake 
City, busily occupied with the preparation of his official 
report. He writes: 


Our quarters consisted of a small unfurnished house of unburnt 
brick or adobe, unplastered, and roofed with boards loosely nailed 
on, which, every time it stormed, admitted so much water as 
called into requisition all the pans and buckets in the establish- 
ment to receive the numerous little streams which came trickling 
down from every crack and knothole. During this season of com- 
parative inaction, we received from the authorities and citizens 
of the community every kindness that the most warm-hearted 
hospitality could dictate; and no effort was spared to render us as 
comfortable as their own limited means would admit. Indeed, we 
were much better lodged than many of our neighbors; for, as 
has been previously observed, very many families were obliged 
still to lodge wholly or in part in their wagons, which, being cov- 
ered, served, when taken off from the wheels and set upon the 
ground, to make bedrooms, of limited dimensions it is true, but 
yet exceedingly comfortable.’® 


The survey of the Great Salt Lake began on April 4, 
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1850. On that date teams were dispatched with provisions 
and supplies to Antelope Island, which was to serve as a 
depot for the enterprize. Stansbury entered Great Salt 
Lake by way of the Jordan River in a boat constructed for 
that purpose during the preceding winter. The first island 
explored was Antelope, the largest in the lake, sixteen miles 
in length and five miles in width, with an elevation of three 
thousand feet. At the time of the survey the southern 
part was connected with the main land by an extensive sand 
flat, dry in summer for the most part but frequently flooded 
to a depth of eighteen inches by lake water from the 
northern gales. When the water evaporated, extensive 
deposits of salt were left upon the sand. The eastern slope 
of the island was one of the finest ranges for horses and 
cattle in the West. At the time, it had the added advantage 
of being comparatively free from Indian depradations, and | 
for that reason, was a much desired range for Mormon stock- 
men. Other islands of lesser importance, explored, were 
Fremont, Carrington, Hat, Black Rock, Gunnison, Stans- 
bury, Egg, Strong’s Knob, Dolphin, and Mud.” “Toiling 
‘incessantly until July 16, three parties under Stansbury, 
Gunnison, and Carrington, erected stations on all conspic- 
uous islands and shore points, traversing every part of the 
area, and boating frequently to every part for geological 
and other examinations and making a large number of well 
distributed depth soundings of the lake water—accomplish- 
ing the only (thorough) survey ever made of the lake.” 


The survey of the western shore was rendered difficult 
because of the immense tract of arid sand plains, the distance 
from which water and fuel were obtained, the lack of 
shelter and the glare from the dazzling white sand. On the 
flats near the lake west of Gunnison Island, a large field of 
solid salt was discovered, beautifully crystallized upon the 
sand about half an inch thick. Its crystals, from one to 
two inches in diameter, glittered in the glaring sun like a 
bed of diamonds. This had been caused from the evapora- 
tion of the shoal water between the island and the shore. 
The analysis of Dr. Gale showed the water of the lake to 
contain 20 percent of pure chloride of sodium and not more 
than 2 percent of other salts, forming ‘“‘one of the purest 
and most concentrated brines in the world.’’”® 
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While Stansbury was busy with the survey of Great 
Salt Lake, Gunnison directed a reconnoissance of the eastern 
shore of the lake. To the northeast, north of the Bear River, 
he found the land barren and of a clayey substance. Box- 
elder and Weber Counties, however, were rich in beautiful 
meadows. Gunnison estimated that the land about forty 
square miles from Ogden and Weber Rivers was capable 
of cultivation. Davis County, then called Sessions and Mill- 
er’s settlements, was described as a veritable garden spot two 
miles wide stretching along the lake shore from Ogden to 
Warm Springs. Gunnison also explored Utah Lake, forty 
miles to the south of Salt Lake Valley, and reported the 
country along its eastern shore extremely rich and capable 
of sustaining a population of 100,000, while the region along 
the western shore was excellent for grazing purposes. 

Upon his return to the States, Stansbury proposed to 
find, if possible, a practicable route to the southward of 
that which crossed the mountians at South Pass. From Salt 
Lake to Fort Bridger he followed the route up Parley’s Can- 
yon to Camas Prairie, thence to Bear River and across its 
valley to that post. From opinions of trappers, especially 
Bridger, together with his own observations, Stansbury con- 


cluded that the best route for a road into Salt Lake Valley, © 


would be obtained by ascending Black’s Fork to Fort Bridg- 
er, thence westwardly to Bear River, then southwardly to 
the Weber, and down that stream to Camas Prairie. From 
that point, one branch could be made through the Golden 
Pass or Parley’s Canyon to Salt Lake; the other down the 
Timpanogos through Provo Canyon to the Utah Valley.” 

The object of the reconnoissance beyond Fort Bridger 
was to discover a shorter route to the East. “If it should 
prove to be practicable to carry a road across the North 
Fork of the Platte, near Medicine Bow Butte, and skirting 
the southern limit of the Laramie Plains to the Black Hills 
in the vicinity of Lodge Pole Creek and thence to descend 
that stream to its junction with the South Fork of the 
Platte, nearly a straight line would be accomplished from 
Fort Bridger and the detour through the South Pass and 
the Valley of the Sweetwater as well as the ruggedness of 
the Black Hills would be entirely avoided.”” With Bridger 


as a guide, Stansbury traversed the above route and found it 
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to be entirely practicable. The distance from Fort Bridger 
to Fort Laramie by the South Pass route was four hundred 
eight miles, while over the Lodge Pole Creek route, it was 
only three hundred forty-seven, a saving of sixty-one miles. 
The reconnoissance also demonstrated fully that in point of 
easy grades, freedom from serious obstacles and convenience 
and abundance of supplies of materials for construction, the 
new route was preferable to that of the South Pass and 
Sweetwater. 


For railroad construction, Stansbury recommended the 
Fort Bridger, Camas Prairie, Timpanogos Canyon route, its 
descent being more gradual, its right-of-way wider, and the 
course of the river, along which the road would follow, 
being less circuitous than either the Parley or Weber Canyon 
routes.” He strongly urged that any proposed railroad 
project traversing the Great Basin include Salt Lake City © 
on its route since it was the entrepot of supplies between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific. After reaching Salt Lake 
Valley, he suggested that the road might fork, one branch 
leading to Oregon and the other to California. The former 
would descend the Valley of the Jordan to Salt Lake City, 
from whence it would traverse a perfectly level country 
along the eastern shore of Great Salt Lake to Bear River, 
crossing which it would proceed northwesterly to its inter- 
section with the Soda Springs Road and thence westernly 
to the Humboldt River. The latter would pursue a south- 
erly course at the western base of the Wasatch Mountains 

on a line with the Mormon settlements to San Diego. Mor- 
mon explorers had reported the latter route practicable. “In 
fact,” said Stansbury,” the Mormons themselves are seri- 
ously contemplating the construction of a railroad over it 
by which to secure an outlet to the ocean for the products 
of their country.” 

Stansbury concluded that the projected route from the 
South Pass, via Sublette Cut-off to Soda Springs, thence 
southwesterly to the Humboldt, would be too expensive and 
difficult for a railroad because any line from Soda Springs 
to the Humboldt would have to cross the parallel ridges 
north of the Great Basin at right angles. By passing from 
Salt Lake Valley south of the lake, the road would be less 
expensive. He suggested that the road, after reaching Utah 
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Valley by way of Timpanogos Canyon, might either be car- 
ried to Salt Lake City on the eastern side of the Jordan 
Valley and thence to the south shore of the Great Salt Lake 
at Black Rock, or it might cross the Jordan Valley near the 
Canyon of Jordan Narrows and follow the western side of 
the Jordan Valley around the northern extremity of the 
Oquirrhs to Black Rock.** Because westward from the lake 
by way of the southern shore, the ridges were generally 
“short, abrupt, and disconnected, having broad, level plains 
between them,” he stated that no difficulty would be en- 
countered in building a road beyond to the Humboldt. 
“Thus,” concludes Stansbury, “could be obtained a per- 
fectly practicable road from the forks of the Platte to the 
Valley of the Humboldt, preferable to that of the South 
Pass, and the Soda Springs route.” After completing his 
reconnoissance to Lodge Pole Creek, Stansbury proceeded 
to Fort Leavenworth which he reached November 6, 1850. 

To summarize briefly, the explorations of Captain 
Stansbury in the Great Basin included: (1) a reconnoissance 
of a more direct route from Fort Bridger to the head of the 
Great Salt Lake; (2) the reconnoissance of a wagon route 
from Salt Lake City to Fort Hall; (3) the exploration of 
Cache Valley with a view of determining its capabilities for 
the maintenance of a military post; (4) the exploration and 
survey of Great Salt Lake and Utah Lake; (5) the recon- 
noissance of a route from Salt Lake Valley to Fort Bridger 
by way of Parley’s Canyon and Camas Prairie; and (6) the 
reconnoissance of a more direct route from Fort Bridger to 
Laramie by way of Lodge Pole Creek. 


The important results of his explorations were: (1) the 
determination of the practicability of a more direct route 
from Fort Bridger to the head of Great Salt Lake by way 
of Blacksmith Fork and the southern end of Cache Valley; 
(2) the survey of a practicable wagn route between Salt 
Lake and Fort Hall; (3) the determination of the superior- 
ity of Salt Lake Valley over Cache Valley for a military post; 
(4) the collection of important scientific data relative to 
Great Salt Lake and the determination of its surrounding 
country, of vast importance later for the railroad surveys 
of that region;® (5) the demonstration of the practicability 
of a shorter, less expensive railroad route from Laramie to 
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Fort Bridger by way of Lodge Pole Creek, running parallel 
sixty miles to the south of the old South Pass-Sweetwater 
Route; and (6) the determination through observations, 
surveys and reports of the practicability and advantages of 
a railroad route from Fort Bridger to the Humboldt by way 
of Camas Prairie, Timpanogos Canyon, Utah Valley, Jordan 
Valley and the southern shore of Great Salt Lake. 


The Explorations of Captain John W. Gunnison Between the 
Thirty-eighth and T hirty-ninth Parallels” 


Under the tenth and eleventh sections of the Military 
Appropriation Act of March 3, 1853,” directing such 
explorations and surveys as to ascertain the most practical 
and economical route for a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, 
Captain Gunnison was appointed by the War Department 
to conduct “a survey through the Rocky Mountains in the 
vicinity of the Rio del Norte, by way of the Huerfano River 
and Coo-che-to-pa, or some other eligible pass, into the 
region of the Grand and Green Rivers, and westwardly to 
the Vegas de Santa Clara and Nicollet Rivers of the Great 
Basin, and thence northward in the vicinity of Salt Lake on 
a return route, to explore the most valuable passes and can- 
yons of the Wasatch range and South Pass to Fort Lara- 
_mie.”** The consideration that prompted the survey of this 
route was its central position geographically since it was 
about midway between the north and south boundary lines 
_of the United States, on a line with both San Francisco and 
St. Louis. “It was hoped that this route would afford the 
shortest road between San Francisco and the navigable wat- 
ers of the Mississippi.™* 


Gunnison was assisted by Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith; 
R. H. Kern, topographical artist; Sheppard Homans, astron- 
omer; Dr. James Schiel, surgeon and geologist; F. Creutz- 
feldt, botanist; J. A. Snyder, assistant topographer; and 
Charles Taplin, wagon master. The outfitting camp and 
point of departure was five miles from Westport on the 
western line of the State of Missouri, just below the mouth 
of the Kansas River. 


The party left camp June 23, following the Santa Fe 
road through fine level country between the Osage and Kan- 
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sas Rivers. Ata point about thirty miles west of Westport 
(Kansas City), Gunnison and a few men traversed the Kan- 
sas River and Smoky Hill Route, parts of which had never 
before been examined. The Captain crossed Wakarrussi 
Bottoms, June 27, and thence by way of Uniontown pro- 
ceeded to Fort Riley,*” on the Republican Fork of the Kan- 
sas, arriving there on July 4. From Fort Riley the route 
lay along the right bank of the Smoky Hill Fork. After 
fording the Pawnee River (Republican Fork) the party 
proceeded southwest to Deep Creek, crossed the Saline, 
passed around the Smoky Mountains and thence followed 
southwesterly to Walnut Creek, where it joined Beckwith’s 
forces, July 12. 

Beckwith had followed a parallel route about thirty 
miles south of that of Gunnison along the Santa Fe road. 
His route traversed a wide rolling prairie, green and luxur- 
iant with grass. Before reaching the junction of Walnut 
Creek and the Arkansas, where he was to await Gunnison, 
it had been necessary to cross numerous streams flowing into 
the Kansas and-Arkansas Rivers. He arrived at the junc- 
tion, July 9, three days before Captain Gunnison. 

On July 13, the combined parties continued along the 
Arkansas to a camp on Pawnee’s Fork. Three days later, 
they arrived at Fort Atkinson, where they were visited by 
throngs of Comanches, anxious to trade for horses.** Con- 
tinuing along the Santa Fe road north of the Arkansas, on 
July 27, the party passed two or three log houses, occupied 
by William Bent as a trading station during the past winter 
but now left vacant. Two days later they arrived at Bent’s 
Fort, which had been abandoned four years previously. Fol- 
lowing a course along the north bank of the Arkansas, on 
August 6, the party came to a wagon trail leading from the 
Raton Pass to Pueblo on the Arkansas and Fort Laramie on 
the Platte. This was followed to the Cuchara, which was 
forty feet wide and two feet deep where the party crossed 
it. Two miles above the fort Captain Gunnison ascended a 
neighboring butte and thus describes the view: ‘Pike’s Peak 
to the north, Spanish Peak to the south, the Sierra Majada 
to the west, and the plains from the Arkansas—undulating 
hills along the route we have come, but sweeping up in a 
gentle rise where we should have come—with the valleys of 
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the Cuchara and Huerfano, make the finest prospect it 
has ever fallen to my lot to have seen.” 


Ascending the Huerfano River, the dividing ridge was 
crossed by the Sangre de Cristo Pass, the elevation of which 
was 6099 feet. The descent was made by a circuitous route 
along the Sangre de Cristo Creek almost to Fort Massa- 
chusetts at the head of the San Luis Valley. The ascent 
from the San Luis Valley was made by following the wind- 
ings of Sawatch Creek until the summit of this Pass, 10,032 
feet in elevation, was reached. For railroad construction, 
it was adjudged necessary “to pass the summit with a grade 
of 124 feet to the mile, which would require a tunnel, includ- 
ing a deep approach from the west, of not less than two 
miles in length, entering the hill, three-fourths of a mile 
from the summit on the east . . . diminishing the elevation to 
be overcome by 490 feet.’** 


The descent on the western slope was made by way of 
Pass Creek and the Coo-che-to-pa to Grand River Valley; 
after crossing this the route extended over rocky, irregular 
hills to Uncompahgra Valley. Here the Salt and Abajo 
Peaks were seen to the southwest, the former being directly 
on the old Spanish Trail leading from California to Abiquiu, 
_ and noted as a favorite reidezvous of the Utah and Navajo 
| Indians for trade. From this valley, the route led through 
_ the Canyon of the Grande, to the Blue River*® which enters 
the valley of the Blue through an immense gorge which 
separates Elk Mountain on the east from the Roan*’ Moun- 
tains on the west, bending its southern course until it unites 
with the Grande a few miles south of the route. 


The route lay three miles from the base of the Roan 
Mountains, extending westward seventy miles to Green 
River Crossing, in Utah. ‘Except three or four small cot- 
tonwood trees,” says Gunnison, “there is not a tree to be 
seen by the unassisted eye on any part of the horizon. The 
plain lying between us and the Wasatch Range, 100 miles to 
the west, is a series of rocky, parallel chasms, and fantastic 
sandstone ridges. On the north, Roan Mountains, ten miles 
from us, present bare masses of sandstone and on the higher 
ridges, twenty miles back, a few scattering cedars may be 
distinguished with the glass. . . The surface around us is 
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whitened with fields of alkali, precisely resembling fields -of 
snow. 

Crossing the Green River, October 1, the party con- 
tinued west for a few miles over the Spanish Trail, then left 
it going northwest, skirting along the edge of rocky and 
broken hills, thence along the bed of Dry Creek, to the divide 
between the waters of Green and White Rivers. On October 
4, the route continued to Clover Creek, and thence north- 
west to the divide between White and San Rafael Rivers. 
Eleven miles beyond they crossed that stream and five miles 
farther to the northwest met the old Spanish Trail again. 
The trail, though but seldom used, was still very distinct 
there. Beckwith counted as many as twenty parallel trails 
of the ordinary size of horse paths in a space barely fifty feet 
in width.” 

The eastern base of the Wasatch Mountains was reached, 
October 12, from whence the party crossed the mountains 
through Wasatch Pass, at an elevation of 7820 feet. Then 
descending westerly through Salina Canyon, by following 
Salt Creek, the survey reached Sevier Valley on October 17. 
“On reaching this plain,” declared Gunnison, “a stage is 
attained which I have so long desired to accomplish: the 
great mountains have been passed and a new wagon route 
opened across the continent—a work which was almost 
unanimously pronounced impossible by the men who know 
the mountains and this route over them. The result is a new 
mail and military road to Taos in New Mexico by way of 
Fort Massachusetts, which with a little work on Gunnison’s 
Creek and a hill near Taos, will be very direct and easy, with 
excellent food and water all the way; (2) a road for the 
southern states to California, and for emigrants who are 
late in starting for the states; (3) a military road to, and in 
command of, the Utah country, passing into the center of 
the territory of that people at Grande River, from whence 
radiate trails to all points of the compass; (4) it is demon- 
strated that, for a railroad route, it is far inferior to the 
Middle Central, by Medicine Bow River and Laramie Plains. 
It passes some thousands of feet higher and also lower, and 
is much longer from St. Louis.’ 

Continuing down the river valley, the main party struck 
the Emigrant Trail, leading from Salt Lake to California by 
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way of Fillmore and Parawan, the Vegas de Santa Clara, and 
Walker Pass. They followed this trail for some distance, 
encamping on October 21 at Cedar Springs, ten miles from 
Fillmore. On October 25, Gunnison left with Kern, Creutz- 
feldt, Potter, Bellows, a corporal and six men to explore 
Sevier Lake, eighteen miles west of Cedar Springs. He con- 
tinued down the Valley, feeling reasonably safe, although 
he had learned of the trouble between the Utahs and the 
emigrants.“*. On the afternoon of October 25, he had en- 
camped in a well protected nook, in a river bottom near 
the present site of Hinckley, Utah. At the break of 
day, October 26, all had risen in preparation to remove 
camp. Most of the party were breakfasting when they 
were surprised by the sound of savage yells from Pah- 
Utah Indians, followed by a volley of rifles and a shower of 
arrows. Gunnison stepped forth and attempted to stay the 
massacre, but in vain, for he was shot down and pierced with 
fifteen arrows. Upon learning of the disaster, Beckwith 
immediately dispatched a rescue party under Captain Mor- 
ris, but they arrived too late. On the morning of the 27th, 
they found the bodies of Captain Gunnison and seven of his 
companions, so horribly mutilated, that it was not deemed 
possible to carry them away. Later, however, when Gov- 
ernor Young learned of the disaster, he dispatched a corporal 
with ten men from Salt Lake City who properly buried the 
remains of the unfortunate explorers.” 3 

Public opinion charged the Mormons with the disaster 
and W. W. Drummond, federal district judge for Utah 
Territory, persisted in the accusation.** Beckwith, however, 
discredited these charges. He writes thus: “The statement 
which has from time to time appeared (or been copied) in 
various newspapers of the country since the occurrence of 
these sad events, charging the Mormons or Mormon authori- 
ties with instigating the Indians to, if not actually, aiding 
them in, the murder of Captain Gunnison and his associates, 
is, I believe, not only entirely false, but there is no accidental 
circumstances connected with it affording the slightest foun- 
dation for such a charge.” 

Through the friendly efforts of Anson Call and Willard 
Richards, Mormon Church authorities at Fillmore, Beckwith 
was able to recover all the notes, most of the surveying 
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instruments and several of the lost arms.** At Fillmore, Chief 
Kanosh delivered Gunnison’s horse and expressed regret and 
indignation for the unfortunate disaster. He attributed 
the attack to the instigation of two boys, who sought ven- 
geance for the murder of their father, which had been com- 
mitted but a few days before by an emigrant party.” 


On October 31, Beckwith set out from Fillmore for 
Great Salt Lake City, following the California emigrant 
road. The route passed through Nephi, near the base of Mt. 
Nebo, thence 25 miles north to Payson on the Peteetneet 
River, thence north and east through Palmyra and Spring- 
ville, to Provo on the Timpanogos River. From here passing 
northward along the eastern shore line through Jordan River 
Canyon, to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, which they 
traversed for twenty-five miles arriving at Salt Lake City,” 
November 8, where they went into winter quarters. 

The advantages of the route explored for a transconti- 
nental railroad may be summarized as follows: (1) it was 
well supplied with building stone; (2) water could be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities except for 70 miles between 
Grand and Green Rivers, where at certain seasons of the year 
none was available: (3) a sufficient amount of fuel could 
be obtained along the route; and (4) it made direct connec- 
tion with the Mormon settlements of both Utah and Salt 
Lake Valleys. 

Its disadvantages were: (1) scarcity of timber, none 
being available in sufficient quantity for 650 miles west of 
the Missouri State line, none whatsoever from Coo-che-to-pa 
Pass to the Great Basin, a distance of 500 miles, and a supply 
being found in the Great Basin only along the 40th and 41st 
parrallels;** (2) ruggedness of country which would render 
railroad construction impracticable, heavy blasting through 
solid rock for great distances being necessary along the Grand 
River and west of the Wasatch through Rock Canyon, while 
expensive culverts and costly ballasting would be required 
for 160 miles west from Green River;” (3) unusually heary 
grades, especially those required to ascend Coo-che-to-pa and 
Wasatch Passes, the ascents and descents of the entire route 
increasing the total distance actually required for construc- 
tion from 1323 to 2132 miles from Westport to Salt Lake 
City, and so San Francisco by way of Humboldt River, 
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Madelin Pass and Fort Reading, from 2290 to 3360 miles. 
making the route longer than any other one explored to the 
Pacific;** (4) difficulty in providing a firm road bed over 
the county between the Grand and the Green Rivers, the 
friable ash heap soil in that section being of such a character 
that in wet weather for many miles it forms miry beds of a 
clayey substance in which animals sink knee deep in crossing, 
and (5) the country over which the route would pass could 
not provide for the maintenance of the road. ‘Unless this 
interior country possesses undiscovered mineral of great 
value,” says Beckwith, “it can contribute but the merest 
trifle towards the maintenance of a railroad through it after 
it has been constructed. But for the support of small posts 
and stations at suitable intervals for protecting and operating 
a railroad, there are sufficient lands of this line capable of 
cultivation.™ 

Despite the fact that the route explored was pronounced 
impracticable by government officials” for the construction 
of a transcontinental railroad, nevertheless, the reconnois- 
sance was valuable in that it opened a new route to the Great 
Basin, gave valuable information relative to the nature of 
the country, its valleys, passes, rivers and resources and, by 
means of data, scientifically collected, placed the railroad 
question in a clearer light, by presenting the nature and 
extent of difficulties of construction, and, in a limited way, 
the means of surmounting them. 


The Explorations of Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith 
Along the Forty-second Parallel. 


Beckwith was ordered to proceed with the reconnois- 
sances as outlined in the instructions of Captain Gunnison. 
He was to explore and survey the Weber and Timpanogos 
Passes extending his operations eastward to connect with 
some point, presumably Fort Bridger. After completing 
these surveys, provided he had money enough left from the 
$40,000 appropriation allotted to Captain Gunnison, Beck- 
with was to explore a route west from Salt Lake City in the 
direction of the Humboldt Sink, and thence be way of the 
Feather River into the Sacramento Valley. 

On April 4, 1854, Beckwith set out from Salt Lake for 
Weber Canyon, thirty miles to the northeast. On April 5, 
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the party passed through the mouth of the gorge, the opening 
of which was very precipitous with high perpendicular walls. 
A few miles beyond, however, the ascent was found to be 
very gradual and the canyon easily accessible for a railroad. 
Although the meandering course of the river necessitated | 
crossing it several times, Beckwith reported that this would 
present no serious obstacle for a railroad because the grade 
could easily be carried along the base of the mountains where 
it could be constructed with facility by cutting along the 
sides and filling in at their bases. On April 7, the party came 
to Camas Valley which was ascended until they came to the 
emigrant road leading from South Pass to Salt Lake City 
which was followed to the mouth of Echo Canyon. Turning 
to the right at this point, the party followed the Weber to 
White Clay Creek. After crossing the divide between the 
head waters of the Weber and the Bear, Beckwith continued 
over the Little Muddy to Black’s Fork, which he ascended 
in a southerly direction to Fort Supply, which lay but a few 
miles south of Fort Bridger. 

From this point, Beckwith proceeded eastward to 
Henry’s Fork, a tributary of the Green. After having recon- 
noitered the country to the east beyond Henry’s Fork in 
the vicinity of tthe Green an attempt was made upon his 
return to cross from White Clay Creek to Camas Prairie. 
This route was found to be entirely impracticable not only 
for a railroad but for a wagon route because of the broken, 
ravine-cut character of the country. From Camas Prairie, 
the route continued down the Weber to the Timpanogos, 
and thence down that stream to the valley of Utah Lake. 

Beckwith returned to Salt Lake City on April 23, and 
on May 1 received official instructions to make a reconnois- 
sance along the forty-second parallel to the Pacific. He left 
Salt Lake City on May 5. His route extended across the 
Jordan around the northern tip of the Oquirrh Mountains 
into Tooele Valley. Following a route south of that taken 
by both Fremont in 1846 and Stansbury in 1849, Beckwith 
crossed the Cedar Mountains and thence proceeded south- 
westerly to the Goshoot Range, traversing a dreary desert 
inhabited only by a few Goshoot Indians.” He recom- 
mended that a railroad route should extend west from the 
lake through a pass to the south of Pilot Peak, in order to 
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avoid most of the treacherous miry salt land near the lake 
shore, over which expensive piling would be necessary for 
railroad construction. From the base of the Goshoot Moun- 
tains reconnoissances were made to discover a practicable pass 
to the northwest into Goshoot Valley. One was found enter- 
ing into Fish Creek Valley, from whence the party proceeded 
over two small ranges into the main Goshoot Valley. 


From here Beckwith proceeded through easy passes to 
the Humboldt River Valley, through which a most practi- 
cable railroad route could be secured for 300 miles along the 
river. ‘The river,” says Fremnot, “possesses qualities which 
in the progress of events may give it both value and fame. 
It lies on a line of travel to California and Oregon and is the 
best route now known through the Great Basin and the one 
travelled by emigrants. Its direction, mostly east and west, 
is the right course for that travel. It furnishes a level unob- 
structed way for nearly 300 miles and a continuous supply 
of the indespensable articles of wood, water, and grass.” 

Beckwith followed the Humboldt River to the great 
bend where it turns south into the Sink, and after detouring 
for a few miles southward followed the Noble Pass Road 
northwest and west by way of the southern end of Mud Lake 
to the base of the Sierras. After making several side recon- 
noissances from this point with a view to discovering acces- 
sible passes across the mountains into the Sacramento Valley, 
which need not detain us here, the expedition completed its 

survey and formally disbanded. Beckwith, himself reported 
in Washington, September 12, 1854. 

To summarize, the route recommended by Beckwith 
as the most practicable for railroad construction extended 
along the forty-first parallel to the Pacific from Fort 
Bridger across the divide separating the waters of the 
Green River from those of the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
thence over undulating country to the head of Bear 
River. Crossing the head of that stream, it entered the 
valley of White Clay Creek at its head and thence proceeded 
down that stream to the Weber. Here the route forked; one 
branch descending the Weber through Weber Canyon into 
Ogden Valley and thence south to Salt Lake City, the other 
following the Timpanogos River from Camas Prairie to the 
valley of Utah Lake and thence along the eastern shore of 
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that lake through Jordan Canyon and valley to Great Salt 
Lake City. The line extended west from the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, following the extreme southern tip of the 


lake and passing around the extreme northern end of the 


Oquirrh Range to Tooele Valley. After passing through the 
Cedar Mountains, the route ran a little south of west for 
five hundred miles to Humboldt Valley, traversing a country 
consisting of isolated mountain ranges and open land plains. 
Immediately west of the Great Salt Lake, the road bed would 
have to traverse a plain of mud, clay and sand impregnated 
with salt, seventy miles wide, thirty miles of which would 
have to be piled. The route crossed the Humboldt Moun- 
tains through Humboldt Pass, nine miles long, and thence 
followed along the River to the Humboldt Valley for one 
hundred ninety miles. Of the lines from the Humboldt 
River to the foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Beckwith 
favored the Noble Pass Road which detoured south from 


the bend of the River to the Sink, and then crossed two small. 


ranges of mountains to Mud Lake. The best route from 
this point to the Sacramento River was that by way of 
Madeline Pass. 

For railroad contruction, the route offered the following 
advantages: (1) it was the shortest and most direct route 
from St. Louis to San Francisco; (2) an abundance of fuel 
was available along the entire route; (3) beyond Great Salt 
Lake Valley for five hundred miles there was an absence of 
difficult grades which would lessen the cost of contruction; 
and (4) it connected with the important Mormon settle- 
ments of the Great Salt Lake Valley. 


Its disadvantages were: (1) lack of timber, materials 
for ties being found only at the eastern extremity of the 
route on the Black Hills, Wind River, Uintah and Wasatch 
Mountains and on the western extremity, on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas; (2) the heavy snowfall in the 
Wasatch and Sierra Navadas; (3) the limited supply of 
water on the Rocky Mountain Plateau at certain seasons of 
the year; (4) the barrenness of country, especially from the 
Great Salt Lake to the Sierra Nevadas, which could not pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the route; and (5) the expense 
of construction through the Timpanogos, the two canyons 
of the Sacramento and along the sinuous course of that 
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stream for ninty-six miles to Fort Reading. The estimated 
cost of construction of the route from Council Bluffs to 
Benicia, 2032 miles, was $116,095,500.”° 


The Reconnoissances of Captain J. H. Simpson Across 
the Great Basin of the Territory of Utah. 


Up to 1859, no systematic plan had been proposed rela- 
tive to the establishment of a direct route between San Fran- 
cisco and the Great Salt Lake.” It was universally believed 
in Utah at that time, that not even a Mormon had ventured 
to cross the Basin direct to Carson or Walker Lake, although 
their settlements in Carson Valley made such a route de- 
sirable.” The failure to accomplish this desirable explora 
tion as well as the possible advantages of a new road to San 
Francisco, stimulated Simpson to submit, through General 
Johnston, a project of exploration to the War Department, 
which had in view the determination, if possible of a more 
direct route from Camp Floyd to Carson Valley, thus 
avoiding the detour by the Humboldt on the right and the 
Los Angeles and Las Vegas route on the left. He believed 
that route could be found that would reduce the distance 
from Camp Floyd to San Francisco to less than 800 miles, 
that is, 260 miles shorter than the Humboldt and 390 miles 
shorter than the Los Angeles route.’* Simpson’s proposition 
was approved by the Secretary of War and on April 26, he 
received the following instructions from Washington direct- 
ed through Brigadier General Johnston from Camp Floyd: 
(1) he was “to explore south of the Great Desert in order 
to ascertain the practicability and economy of locating and 
working for military purposes and for general travelling, a 
wagon road (through) Carson Valley and thence to connect 
with a known route across the Sierra Nevada, returning to 
explore for an improvement in that route, or if not feasible, 
for an improvement in the new route from the Humbolt to 
Camp Floyd; and (2) to examine for a new route hence to 
Fort Leavenworth by way of the sources of the Arkansas 
and Bent’s Fort.””* He was also commissioned to examine 
the quality and extent of grass, building materials and fuel at 
positions suitable for the location of a military post and to 
procure information relative to the size of the Indian tribes 
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of the Great Basin, the extent of their country, their mode 
of living, and their methods of carrying on war.” 


Pursuant to these orders, Simpson left Camp Floyd, 
May 2, 1859, with a deatchment of 63 men. He proceeded 
northwardly to Meadow Creek, which he followed to Rush 
Valley. Here the route turned west seven miles to General 
Johnston’s Pass, through which the party entered Skull 
Valley.” They were now on the southern side of the Great 
Salt Lake Desert, which extends northward for 100 miles to. 
the northern rim of the Lake. Says Simpson: “The whole 
scene is one of a sombre, dreary waste where neither man nor 
beast can live for want of the necessary food and water and 
over which a bird is scarcely seen to fly. As you approach 
Great Salt Lake the ground becomes more level and low, and 
the valley presents the appearance of a mud-flat which in 
some localities, is covered with an incrustation of common 
salt, and over which it would be hazardous for wagons to 
cross.”*’ However, Simpson observed that by following the 
extreme southern portion of the desert, where the plain and 
valley was sufficiently high and dry, that a good wagon road 
could be constructed. ; 

From Skull Valley, the route lay toward the southwest 
to Short Cut Pass, through which Chorpenning & Company, 
mail contractors, had built a road. Simpson found a pass 
one-half mile to the north of Short Cut Pass, through which 
a better road could be constructed. The Short-Cut Pass 
Road was too steep and crooked for wagon travel. From 
this point Simpson decided to follow the Chorpenning route 
to Hasting’s Pass in the Humboldt Mountains, a distance of 
166 miles, and from thence to detour southwardly as the 
Beckwith and Chorpenning routes from that point struck 
off to the Humboldt too far to the north. He, therefore, 
proceeded a little south of west to the Goshoot Mountains, 
by way of Fish Springs, traversing a country upon which 
scarcely a speer of grass was visible and where the ground in 
places was almost as smooth and polished as a varnished floor. 
In Pleasant Valley, just west of the Goshoot Range, the party 
encountered a number of Goshoot Indians described by 
Simpson, as the most wretched he had ever seen.** From 
Pleasant Valley the Road extended north of west across an 
irregular tableland to the eastern slope of Antelope Valley, 
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from which point the Goshoot Mountains were visible 60 
miles to the southwest. The course continued south and 
west across Antelope and Shell Valleys, where the Digger 
Indians were encountered.” From Shell Valley the party 
crossed the Un-go-we-ah Mountain range and entered Step- 
toe Valley, from whence they passed Egan Canyon into 
Round Valley to the southwest. 

After crossing Butte Valley, the route extended north- 
west to Ruby Valley,” about 70 miles south of the Humboldt 
River. From Ruby Valley, Simpson struck immediately 
for Hastings Pass, the summit of which was reached by a 
remarkably easy ascent. This pass led through Humboldt 
Range from Ruby Valley into the valley of the South Fork 
of the Humboldt, sometimes called Huntingdon’s Creek. In 
the Pass, the party struck Beckwith’s road, there coincident 
with Hastings’. At a point four miles west from the summit, 
Simpson left the Beckwith and Hasting Roads, which go, 
the former northwestardly to join the old road along the 
Humboldt 10 miles above Lassen’s Meadows, the latter 
northwardly to join the same road at the mouth of the 
south Fork of the Humboldt. Simpson’s route struck 
southwestwardly, over an unknown country toward the 
northern bend of Walker River cutting off the great 
detour which the other roads make in going all around the 
Humboldt River and Sink to reach Genoa in Carson Valley. 
The Chorpenning road was abandoned from Hasting’s Pass, 
since it also turns northward and joins the old road near 
Gravelly Ford, following it by way of the Sink of the Hum- 
boldt to Genoa. 

On June 24, Simpson began his return reconnoissance 
from Genoa to Camp Floyd. The party proceeded fourteen 
miles to Carson City, and thence twelve miles to China 
Town. Here they left the old route, crossing the Carson 
and proceeding along its south bank. The old road was 
joined seven miles further at Pleasant Grove and thence the 
route extended eastward as it proved impossible to avoid 
the steep hill encountered on the former route. Simpson 
found the road along the north bank of the Carson superior 
to that along the south. The return route practically folow- 
ed the outward route, save in places where short cuts were 
made with the object of shortening the distance until Kobah 
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Valley (longitude 116 degrees five minutes 45 seconds, lati- 
tude 39 degrees 33 minutes 24 seconds) 286 miles southwest 
from Camp Floyd was reached. Here the route detoured 
southward paralleling the outward route, at a distance of 
about forty miles to a point about 15 miles north of Sevier 
Lake (longitude 113 degrees 30 minutes) where it diverted 
sharply to the northwest, entering Rush Valley through Oak 
Pass, five miles south of the outward route which went 
through Johnston’s Pass. Thence the two routes gradually 
converged until they joined 28 miles north of Camp Floyd. 
Up to the place of detour, made on July 14, the outward 
route had been shortened by the new reconnoissance fully 
thirty miles. On July 18, Simpson entered Steptoe Valley 
across which they travelled in a southeasterly direction. 
Here they struck a wagon road, which was reported to have 
been made by the Mormons in the spring of 1858, and over 
which an emigrant train of some 50 wagons had passed in an 
effort to get beyond the reach of Johnston’s Army, which 
was about to enter the territory at that time.’ Pursuing a 
course in a general norheasterly direction over country much 
the same as that traversed on the outward route, the party 
arrived at Camp Floyd, August 4, 1859. 7 


As a result of the reconnoissances of Simpson two new 
wagon routes were opened up across the Great Basin from 
Camp Floyd to Carson Valley, both of which materially 
reduced the distance of the old routes by way of the Hum- 
boldt River. The distance from Salt Lake to Genoa by the 
old emigrant road around the northern end of the Great Salt 
Lake by way of the Humboldt and Carson Rivers was 774 
miles; and from Camp Floyd, 814. The distance from Salt 
Lake to Genoa by the Simpson northern route by way of 
Hasting’s Pass and Carson River was 571 miles; and from 
Camp Floyd, 531. The distance by the Simpson southern 
route was 600 miles from Salt Lake and 560 from Camp 
Floyd. Thus the northern route was 203 miles shorter than 
the old Humboldt route from Salt Lake and 283 from Camp 
Floyd; and the southern route 176 miles shorter from Salt 
Lake and 254 from Camp Floyd. 

Besides being the shortest routes across the Great Basin, 
the Simpson routes offered adequate facilities for telegraphic 
construction. With the exception of the extreme ends of 
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the route, over the Great Salt Lake Desert and the desert 
east of the Carson River, the country traversed furnished an 
abundance of scrub cedar on the mountain ranges and in 
general was well supplied with grass and water. For a wagon 
route Simpson recommended the southern road even though 
it was 29 miles longer because it offered better grade, grass, 
timber, and cultivated soil. 


Because of the lateness of the season, the War Depart- 
ment considered it unwise for Simpson to make any recon- 
noissances from Camp Floyd to Fort Leavenworth by way 
of the headwaters of the Arkansas, according to the instruc- 
tions given him previously on April 26, and therefore, 
ordered that he make a reconnoissance for a practical pass 
from the Timpanogos Valley through the Uintah Moun- 
tains to Green River Valley and then to return to Fort 
Leavenworth by way of Fort Bridger." Pursuant to these 
instructions, Simpson with a party of 54 men, left Camp 
Floyd, August 9, 1859. 


The route from Camp Floyd followed a northwesterly 
direction for nine miles, thence turned abruptly east over a 
low ridge into Jordan Valley, five miles up which it crossed 
the Jordan River and thence proceeded five miles south and 
east from the foot of Utah Lake to Lehi.” From this point 
it extended southward, almost parallel to the Utah Lake 
shore, three miles to American Fork, thence three and one- 
half miles to Battle Creek"* and seven miles beyond that 
point to the mouth of Timpanogos Canyon.” 


The party proceeded 32 miles up the canyon to Round 
Prairie, where Heber City now stands. For the first twelve 
miles they passed over an excellent mountain road, opened 
during the previous spring and sumer by the Mormons in 
order to obtain communication with the inhabitants of 
Round Prairie, and to enable the people of Provo to obtain 
fuel, found in abundance along the river banks. Previous to 
its construction the only means of travel through this pre- 
cipitous canyon was by horseback along a narrow Indian 
trail. About one mile above the mouth of the canyon the 
road crossed the river by an excellent bridge, 60 feet long, 
at which point Mormon authorities of Utah County collect- 
ed the tolls upon the road.” 
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From Round Prairie Simpson made a reconnoissance to 
discover, if possible, a pass through the Uintah Range to the 
Valley of the Green River. In this he was successful, finding 
an excellent pass through the Uintahs by way of Coal Creek 
Canyon and Pot’s Fork of the Duchesne. The grade from 
Round Prairie to the summit of the range was found to be 
unusually good and from thence to the Duchesne, even 
better. . He declared, that the reconnoissance from Round 
Prairie to the fork of the Duchesne was the most difficult 
one he had ever undertaken, due to the luxuriant growth 
of underbrush and the damp, boggy character of the soil. 
To make the route practicable for wagons, Simpson advised 
that it would be necessary to remove the fallen and standing 
timber and willows in the bottom of Coal Creek Canyon 
for a distance of nine miles and along Pot’s Fork for 21 miles 
to the fork of the Duchesne. In the Valley of the Duchesne, 
it would be necessary to cut for six miles through cotton- 
wood and brush and to construct some deep fills across deep 
gullies. Although Simpson did not explore beyond the 
junction of the fork of the Duchesne with the Uintah, he 
adjudged that from the character of the country eastward, 
a good wagon road could be made all the way from Round 
Prairie to Green River. | 
-~ In order to determine if his route to Fort Bridger from 
Camp Floyd by way of Timpanogos, Weber and White Clay 
Valleys, opened in the fall of 1858, could be shortened, Simp- 
son, with a party of seven men, decided to make a recon- . 
noissance along a more direct route by way of Camas Prairie, 
the east fork of the Weber and one of its tributaries across 
to the head of White Clay Creek or Bear River. He ordered 
Lieutenant Murray to proceed over the old route with the 
main party to Fort Bridger. Simpson’s party explored two 
‘new routes, one deviating to the left of the old one by way 
of Camas Prairie, one of the tributaries of the Weber and 
White Clay Creek and the other making a still further 
detour to the left of the old road. The first route shortened 
the distance to Fort Bridger seven miles; the second, twelve. 
These new routes, however, though shorter, were adjudged 
not to be as practicable as the old. For nine miles the routes 
traversed an exceedingly hilly country, and as the soil was 
rich, it would cut up considerably before it could become 
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packed by use. Furthermore, both new routes could not be 
used early in the spring or late in the fall on account of the 
heavy snowfall on the high mountain range. 

Simpson and his party arrivd at Fort Bridger, August 
26th. Two days later a train of 100 hand carts drawn by 
Mormon men and women were met passing the Fort on their 
way to Salt Lake City.” On August 29, Simpson and his 
party left for Fort Leavenworth by way of South Pass. They 
arrived at Fort Laramie September 17th, Fort Kearney, 
October 3rd, and Fort Leavenworth, October 15th. The 
distance traveled from Camp Floyd to Fort Leavenworth 
was 1210 miles. 

To summarize: Simpson’s reconnoissances across the 
Great Basin, opened up two new wagon routes from Camp 
Floyd to Genoa, shortening th distance of the old Humboldt 
River Route more than two hundred miles. Both routes were 
subsequently traveled by emigrants and droves of cattle, and 
by 1860 the mail and pony express were operating on the 
northern line. Upon the latter, also, the Placerville and St. 
Joseph Telegraph Co. in 1861 extended their wires."* The 
discovery of the pass through the Uintahs was significant 
in that it demonstrated the possibilities of constructing a 
new wagon route far to the south of South Pass, which 
would open more direct communication and trade between 
the Utah and Colorado settlements. 


Vises 


‘United States Statutes, 30 Congress, 2 Session (1849) Chapter 
101, p. 372. 

"Supra, 121; See also Gwin, William McKendree, Memoirs on 
the History of the United States, Mexico and California, 100-101. Gwin, 
Senator from the state of California, introduced the original bill Decem- 
ber 3, 1852. 

‘My account has been taken from the journal report of Captain 
J. Howard Stansbury as contained in his book, An Expedition to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake. In making his official report Stansbury 
drew freely from the journals of other members of the expedition. 

‘Stansbury, Captain J. Howard, An Expedition to the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, 13. 

®They found the Sioux stricken with cholera. Ibid., 46. 
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“Before halting at noon (July 27th) we passed eleven wagons that 
had been thrown away. Bar iron and steel, bellows, crow bars, anvils, 
drills, augurs, gold washers, chisels, axes, lead, trunks, spades, plows, 
_ large grindstones, baking ovens, cooking stoves without number, kegs, 
barrels, harness, clothing, bacon and beans, were found along the road 
pretty much in the order in which they have been enumerated. The 
carcases of eight oxen lying in one heap along the roadside this morn- 
ing explains a part of the trouble.” Stansbury identified: some of the 
trunks as those belonging to a party who had accompanied him previ- 
ously from St. Louis to Kansas City. Ibid., 63. 

"Ibid., 75-76. 

*They were received inhospitably and not allowed food nor cloth- 
ing. Stansbury later learned that the proprietor had been a Quarter- 
Master in Cooke’s Mormon Battalion in California and dreaded federal 
authorities because of some unsettled accounts. He had mistaken 
Stansbury’s men for such functionaries. Ibid., 84. 

*“The whole afforded evidence of comfort and abundance far 
greater than I had expected to see in so new a settlement.” Ibid., 83. 

101 bid., 84. 

Whitney, History of Utah, I, 413. 

12Stansbury, op. cit., 86. 

8Tbid., 93. 

**Pilot Peak, so named by Fremont was a beacon light to guide 
those who cared to cross the treacherous salt flats on what became known 
as Hastings Cut-off. 

*8Quoted in Alter, Utah, the Storied Domain, I, 112. 

18Idem. 

7A partially successful circumnavigation of the lake had been made 
by James Clyman and others in bull boats in 1826. Supra, 70-71. See 
also Stansbury, op. cit., 119. 

18I1dem. 

?9Quoted in Alter, Utah, the Storied Domain, I, 11-112. This 
house, one of the oldest in Utah, is preserved and on exhibition today on 
Temple Square in Salt Lake City. 

20Since 1850 the waters of Great Salt Lake have so risen that Ante- 
lope Island from its southern point is now completely separated from 
the shore by an expanse of water seven miles wide with an average depth 
of about six feet. | 

**Mud Island is so named because of an extensive mud plain which 
surrounds it. 

“4 Alter, op. cét:j:I, 112. 

*8Stansbury, op. cit., 212. 

ibid, 227 

Tb n229, : 

*6Stansbury did not, himself, make reconnoissances of Timpanogos 
or Weber Canyons. His recommendations were based upon reports 
from his guides, observations from partial reconnoissances made by 
some of his men and the information obtained from Jim Bridger. 


*"Tbid., 264. 
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*8Tbid., 265. 

29The reconnoissances of Beckwith and Simpson across the Great 
Salt Lake Desert by way of the southern shore of the Lake, verify these 
conclusions. Ibid., 266. 

8°Says Simpson: “This report of Sansbury, I cannot but regard 
in a geographical point of view, as of great value. I have had occasions 
in many instances in my reconnoissances west of the Rocky Mountains 
and in the region west of the Great Salt Lake to test the accuracy of 
Stansbury’s work; and it has been a gratification to me to find that his 
report and maps have represented the country so correctly and have 
been of so much service to me.” Simpson, Report of Explorations across 
the Great Basin of Utah in 1859, p. 23. 

81My account has been taken from the report of this reconnoissance 
kept by Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, assistant to Gunnison, supple- 
mented by the fficial report of the Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, and 
A. A. Humphreys, Captain Topographical Engineers. The Beckwith 
report is found in Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad-Route from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, Il, Part 1. 

82The amendments to the Army Appropriation Bill, which were 
passed by Congress and incorporated into the Military Appropriation Act 
of March 3, 1853, providing for the magnificent system of railroad 
surveys across the continent, were introduced by Senator Gwin of 
California in Dec. 1852. They provided (1) for the appropriation of 
$150,000 to defray the expense of such explorations and surveys; (2) 
the organization of as many separate topographical corps of engineers 
as there were routes to be explored and (3) the presentation of the 
several reports before Congress on or before the first Monday in January, 
1854. Gwin, William M., Mmoirs on the History of the United States, 
Mexico and California, 100-101. Additional appropriations were made 
(1852-1854) to make the total amount expended for railroad surveys 
about $400,000. Supra. : 

83Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, Part 1, (Beckwith’s report of explorations by 
Captain Gunnison near the 38th and 39th parallels), 10. 

Davis, Jefferson, (Secretary of War), Report on the Several Pacif- 
ic Railroad Explorations, 21. 

85Fort Riley, then in the course of construction, was situated at 
the junction of the Pawnee River with the Kansas. 

8°Beckwith reports the Comanches as “anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of Major Fitzpatrick, Indian Agent, from whom they expected 
large presents, after having made a treaty.” Explorations and Surveys for 
a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, II, Part 
| fe de 

lf Soe. & F 

88Ibid., 48. 

8%The stream which Gunnison believed to be the Grand today 
bears his own name, Gunnison, while the Blue River of Beckwith’s report 
is the modern Grand River.” Albright, George, L., Official Explorations 
for Pacific Railroads, 1853-1855, pp. 91-92. 
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*°“Roan Mountain, which derives its name from the color of its 
sides of red, gray, white and blue clay, in horizontal strata, destitute 
of vegetation and washed into many deep gorges and fanciful forms, 
sweeps round to the west, following a course some miles from the river.” 
Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Ocean, Il, ptirly p57. 

ae (7/ eS 

ia (1 

*STbid., 70. 

*“Gunnison had been warned of the danger of an Indian attack by 
Anson Call, a Mormon Church authority at Fillmore. Utah Sketches, 
Ms., 163-168; Wells, Narrative 15-19. 


**“They arrived at the scene of the massacre ten days after the 
slaughter. The bodies of the unfortunate were found destitute of flesh, 
the same having been devoured by wild animals of the plain. A com- 
mon grave on the bank of the Sevier River was dug and into it were 
buried all but two of the bodies of the slain. The remains of Captain . 
Gunnison and Potter, the Mormon guide, were gathered up and carried 
to Fillmore where they were buried in the cemetery of that place.” Utah 
Sketches, Ms., 168. 


*“Drummond claimed that “the whole affair was a deep and 
maturely laid plan to murder the whole party of engineers, or surveyors, 
_and charge the murder upon the Indians.” He asserted that the Indian 
warrior, Eneis, who so terribly mutilated the body of Captain Gunnison 
was the property of Brigham Young and had left Salt Lake under his 
orders. Letter of Judge Drummond to Mrs. J. W. Gunnison, April 27, 
1857, published in full in Gunnison, John W., The Mormons, VIII to 
XIV. 

“Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, Il, pt. 1, p. 74. 


*Call obtained from the Indian the books, papers and instruments 
of the party by exchanging for them a few bright calico shirts and 
some blankets. Utah Sketches, Ms., 169. 


*“The Indians who murdered Captain Gunnison and party were tried 
by Judge Kinney in the Second Judicial Court at Nephi. The jury 
brought a verdict of manslaughter against three of the Indians, who 
were sentenced to three years imprisonment in the penitentiary, History 
of Brigham Young, Ms., March, 1855. p. 24. The Indian version of 
this tragic affair is presented by Josiah F. Gibbs in his “Gunnison Mas- 
sacre, Indian Version”, Utah Historical Quarterly, I, No. 3, p. 64-65. 

*°When they arrived at Salt Lake City, the United States mail,. 
which was at the time monthly, had just left for the States one hour 
before. The Governor immediately started a runner and stopped the 
mail and forwarded particulars of the Gunnison Massacre, to the War 
Department, so far as they had come to hand. Utah Sketches, MS., 167. 

“Davis, Jefferson, Report of the Several Pacific Railroad Explora- 
tions, 22. 

"2Tbid., 23 
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°8The computed distances of the other routes were: 
Forty-seventh and forty-ninth Parallel (St. Paul to Seattle) 
(Explored by Gov. I. I. Stevens) ---..----------- 2025 miles. 
(With ascents and descents added) --._-_- 2387 miles. 
Forty-first and fourty-second Parallel (Council Bluffs to Benicia 
by way of South Pass) 


(Explored by Beckwith) —.--------.-- Rattan os ieN 2032 miles. 

(With acents and descents added) -_------ 2583 miles. 
Thirty-fifth Parallel (Fort Smith to San Francisco) 

(Explored by Lieutenant A. W. Whipple) 2174 miles. 

(With ascents and descents added) —_---.-------. 3137 miles. 


Thirty-second Parallel (Fulton to San Francisco) 
(Explored by Captain John Pope, Lieutenant J. G. Parke, Major 
W. H. Emory and Lieutenant R. S. Williamson) 2039 miles. 
(With ascents and descents added) —_----.------- 2834 miles. 


Data obtained in “An Examination of the Reports of Explorations 
for Railroad Routes”, by Captain A. A. Humphreys and Lieutenant G. K. 
Warren in Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, I, 107. 


°4Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, Il, pt. 1, pg. 81- 


®5Davis recommended the route along the 32nd parallel as the most 
practicable and economical. “This is the shortest route and not only 
is its estimated cost less by one-third than any other line but the 
-haracter of the work required is such that is could be executed in a 
vastly shorter period.” Davis, Report on the Several Pacific Railroad 
Explorations, 37. His conclusions were confirmed by Captain A. A. 
Humphreys, Captain, Topographical Engineers, who made a careful 
study of the various reports of the different routes explored. See, “An 
Examination of the Reports and Explorations for Railroad Routes from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific” in Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad 
Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, I, 27-111. 


°°Beckwith’s report of this reconnoissance is contained in Ex plora- 
tions and Surveys for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean, Il, pt. 2. 


STWe were soon visited by a number of the expected guests, ex- 
tremely filthy and very naked, and emaciated by starvation during the 
long winter, during which their supply of rats and bugs fail, and they 
are reduced to the greatest extreme of want, if their appearance truly 
indicated it; and they are doubtless among the lowest of the human 
race in intelligence and humanity.” Explorations and Surveys for a 
Railroad Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, Il, pt. 2. 

°8Geographical Memoir”, addressed to the Senate of the United 
States by Colonel Fremont—June 1848, quoted in Explorations and 
Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, II, pt. 2, p. 29. 

°The extimated cost of construction of the route of the 47th 
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Parallel from St. Paul to Seattle was $140,871,000; of the 35th Parallel 
from Fort Smith to San Pedro, $169,210,265; and of the 32nd Parallel 
from Fort Fulton to San Francisco, $93,120,000. No estimate was 
made for the route along the 38th and 39th Parallels, that route being 
considered impracticable. Report of Captain A. A. Humphreys, in 
Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Ocean, I, pt. 1, p- 107. 

**The report of these explorations is contained in Simpson, Captain 
J. H., Explorations across the Great Basin of Utah in 1859, Washington, 
1876. The writer’s account is based upon this report. 

*'Colonel Steptoe in 1855 attempted to find a shorter route to San 
Francisco by crossing the Great Basin directly from the Great Salt Lake 
to Walker Lake, thus avoiding the great detour of the Humbolt River. 
Captain Rufus Ingalls, United States Army, in his report of August 25, 
1855, to the Quartermaster General, gives the following account of his 
reconnoissance: “The wagon routes across the continent are so very 
rough in mountainous regions, and always quite circuitous, particularly 


_ from the Great Salt Lake to the Bay of San Francisco, that Colonel 


Steptoe took measures to have the country lying west explored by a 
more nearly air line road. Two Mormons were engaged as principal 
explorers and directed to explore from the south end of the Great Salt 
Lake on the Beckwith route to Carson Valley. The party left in 
September and returned in the following November. The party made 
a most flattering report. They said they had discovered a wagon road 
along which a command could move with ease saving 150 or 200 miles. 
... The Colonel had not seen Lieutentant Beckwith’s report nor had he 
any other information than that given by his exploring party; but being 
deeply sensitive of the importance to the Territory of Utah and the 
overland immigrants of laying out and opening a more direct and 
practicable road than the crooked ones now travelled, he determined 
to take his command and the large wagon train over this new route. .. . 
As spring approached, however, the chief Mormon, who had agreed to 
act as guide, became rather restive and evinced an unwillingness to go, 
which caused the Colonel to distrust and shook his confidence in the 
report he had made of the road. As a matter of security, another party 
was organized under Porter Rockwell, a Mormon. He went out as far 
as the great desert tracts lying southwest of the Lake, and very nearly 
on a level with it, and found that at that season they could: not be 
passed over, unless ‘with wings’ and returned. This route having been 
declared impractible, the Colonel decided to pass around the north end 
of the lake and thence by the Humboldt to Carson Valley.” See 
Appendix A—Quartermaster General’s Report accompanying the Secre- 
tary of War’s annual report, 1855, Vol. 1, partl, constituting House 
Executive Document No. 1, 34 Congress, 1 session, 160-161. 

**Simpson, Explorations across the Great Basin of Utah in 1859, 
De-25; ; 

“Simpson to Secretary of War Floyd, January 6, 1859, in Simpson, 
op. cit., 41. 

*F. J. Porter to Simpson, April 26, 1859, in Simpson, op. cit., 42. 
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“Idem. 


®6Said to have derived its name from a number of skuls which 
have been found in it and which have arisen from the custom of the 
Goshoot Indians burying their dead in springs, which they sink with . 
stones or keep down with sticks.” Ibid., 48. 


bid. 47: 


68Both men and women wear a cape made of strips of rabbit skins, 
twisted and dried, and then tied together with strings and drawn around 
the neck by a cord. This cape extends to just below the hip and is but 
a scant protection to the body. They seldom wear leggins or moc- 
casins, and the women appear not to be conscious of any impropriety in 
exposing their persons down to the waist. Children at the breast are 
perfectly naked and this at a time when overcoats were required by us... . 
They live on rats, snakes, insects, grass, seeds and roots and their largest 
game is the rabbit, it being seldom that they kill an antelope.” Ibid., 
52-53. 


6°These Indians appead worse in condition than the meanest 
animal in creation. Their garment is only a rabbit skin cape, and their 
children go naked.” Ibid., 56. 

7°Sq named because of the circumstances of finding rubies on the 
west side of the valley. 

71T¢ was reported that the train had travelled this road in an effort 
to reach California from Fillmore but that nothing more had ever been 
heard from them. Later, however, Mr. Bean informed Capt. Simpson 
that he was one of the guides to the Mormons on the occasion referred 
to above and that they returned because they did not like the country. 
Simpson, op. cit., 119. 

72R, J. Foster to J. H. Simpson, August 5, 1859, in Simpson, op. 
Ci c133. 

737 ehi is a walled town containing probably 100 houses and 1000 
inhabitants.” Ibid., 136. 

74Since called Pleasant Grove. ‘Battle Creek contains probably 
sixty houses, all small, mean looking adobe huts and the population is 
about 600.” Idem. 

75Provo is a city in the Valley of Utah Lake, five miles south of 
Timpanogos Canyon. It derives its name from a Frenchman of that 
name from St. Louis who was the first white man that ever came to 
Fort Bridger by way of Timpanogos Valley.” Idem. The Frenchman 
referred to by Simpson was Etienne Provot. The population was 
reported at that time to be 4200 but Simpson considered the estimate 
highly exaggerated, which it undoubtedly was. 

76Simpson inserts the following interesting notice which he saw 
stuck up on the toll gate: 

Rates of Toll on the Provo Canyon Road 


For one cord of wood or timber hauled out__-.2------------.. $1.00 
For one pair of horses, mules, and carriage______--.---------- 50 
Por one horse; mule: and ‘rider .10 


Cattle, horses, or mules, driven up or down, per head__..... .05 
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pheepemnd« hove: per pead ere .03 
For-€ach ‘load ‘of bricks orhays. 2 2 — 1.00 
Ibid., 137. ‘ 


‘All had a sort of harness suitable for the work. I did not see it, 
but the officers who did, pronounced it a most lamentable sight.” Ibid., 
118. 

“In 1859, the telegraph had been carried eastward as far as Fort 
Churchhill at the bend of the Carson River from whence it was 
planned to continue it to Salt Lake City and thence to the Platte River 
which had already been reached at Fort Kearney from the east. The 
line was completed in 1861. 


Vil 


DESERT TRAILS 


4 ie decade of the Forties was pre-eminently the 
epoch of American expansion. The enthusiastic reports of 
missionaries who had gone to Oregon during the Thirties, 
the acquisition of California, New Mexico and Utah terri- 
tories through the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the settle- 
ment of the vexed Oregon Question on the line of the 49th 
parallel, the organization of the Mexican Cession through 
the Compromise of 1850, and above all the dramatic dis- 
covery of gold at Sutter's mill race in 1848,—all these, 
stimulated anew the migration of home seekers to Oregon 
and California. This spirit was exemplified in the popular 
phrases “Manifest Destiny” and “Fifty-Four Forty or 
Fight”, political slogans used to good advantages during 
this period by ambitious office seekers. “Oregon fever” 
‘became contagious; it infected all classes. It was not only 
a spontaneous, enthusiastic revival of the spirit of westward 
expansion, but also an idealistic type of propaganda which 
associated with this movement, an impassioned, patriotic 
motive. This attitude of mind is well expressed by one, a 
Mr. Penn from Missouri, who explains his decision to go to 
Oregon in this way: “I look upon the colonization of Oregon 
as a noble enterprise. I think a good man could not do a 
more acceptable service to himself, his country, and the 
cause of humanity, than to assist and aid in the settlement of 
that country.” 


Several of the California emigrants, instead of follow- 
ing the regular route by way of Fort Bridger, Soda Springs 
and thence around the northern shore of the Great Salt Lake, 
to the Humboldt, diverted southward from Soda Springs, 
and attempted to cross the Great Salt Lake Desert, either by 
skirting the northern shore of the lake to the south of the 
regularly travelled California Trail, or by striking directly 
westward from the southern edge of this body of water. 
This latter route became known as the Hastings Cut-off and 
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was frequently travelled by impatient gold seekers in the 
early Fifties. A few Oregon travellers diverted southward 
from Fort Hall to conduct a side reconnoissance of the Great 
Salt Lake Valley. Most important of these was the Belgian 
Jesuit missionary Father Pierre Jean De Smet. This chapter 
summarizes those expeditions which blazed new trails across 
the Great Salt Lake Desert and which incidentally had a 
great deal to do with the projection of the Old Mormon 
Trail from Fort Bridger to Great Salt Lake Valley. 


The first emigrant train to reach California and the 
second party to cross the Great Salt Lake Desert? was the 
Bidwell*-Bartleson Company organized in Platte County, 
Missouri, in the spring of 1841.* ‘Previous to setting out,” 
says John Bidwell, leader of the group, “I consulted maps 
so as to learn as much as possible about the country... As — 
for Salt Lake, there was a large lake marked in that region, 
but it was several hundred miles long from north to south, 
with two large rivers running from either end, diverging 
as they ran west, and entering the Pacific Ocean. My friends 
in Missouri advised me to bring tools, and in case we could 
not get through with our wagons to build canoes and go 
down one of these rivers.”” And comments Bancroft: ‘The 
region to the west of Salt Lake was indeed a terra incognito 
to these explorers.”* The wagons referred to above, the first 
ever to cross any portion of the Great Salt Lake Desert, were 
abandoned a few miles north of Pilot Peak, near the present 
~ Utah-Nevada Line.’ 

The company was fortunate, however, to secure the 
services of Thomas Fitzpatrick, famed and experienced 
mountaineer and trapper, who guided the party and other 
emigrant missionaries who were bound for Oregon, as far 
as Soda Springs, Idaho. Here Fitzpatrick and the Oregon 
missionaries, including the Belgian Jesuit, Pierre Jean De 
Smet, left the party and went on to Oregon. After the 
division of the combined parties, the Bidwell-Bartleson con- 
tingent, consisting of thirty-one men, one woman and one 
child, travelled southwardly, reaching a point northwest of 
the modern town of Preston, Idaho, on August 14. From 
here, the party proceeded down the Bear River, through 
western Cache Valley to a point south of the present town of 
Corinne, Utah. “As we approached Salt Lake”, writes Bid- 
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well, “we were misled quite often by the mirage. The coun- 
try, too, was obscured by smoke. The water in Bear River 
became too salty for use. The sage brush on the small hillocks 
of the almost level plain became so magnified as to look like 
trees. Hoping to find water, and supposing these imaginary 
trees to be growing on some stream, and knowing nothing 
about the distance from Salt Lake, we kept pushing ahead 
mile after mile. Our animals almost perished for want of 
water while we were travelling over the salt plain, which 
grew softer and softer till our wagons cut into the ground 
five or six inches, and it became impossible to haul them. 
We thought we saw timber but a short distance ahead, when 
the fact was there was no timber, and we were driving 
straight for the Great Salt Lake.’” 


The truth is they had wandered far from their course; 
they had passed Cache Valley, where they had intended to 
stop, without knowing it; they had been obliged frequently 
to leave the Bear River, because of the interposition of high 
hills and rugged plateaus. And laments Bidwell: “This was 
the fruit of having no pilot.” On August 20, the company 
rested while two of their number went out to explore. They 
found themselves encamped ten miles from the mouth of 
the Bear River. Retracing their steps for some distance and 
then striking northwest across the desert, the party on 
August 23, came in full view of the Great Salt Lake. Travel- 
ling thence, northwestwardly around the northern edge of 
the Great Salt Lake on a route far to the south of what 
later became the regularly travelled trail to California, the 
emigrants came to a point a few miles north of Pilot Peak, 
where they decided to abandon their wagons. Keeping to 
the north and skirting the rim of the desert, the party 
passed through the north end of Ruby Valley, across the 
southern end of the Humboldt range and beyond, through 
the Sierras to Fort Sutter. 

The crossing of the Sierras was fraught with as many 
hardships as the crossing of the trackless Great American 
Desert. The company suffered incredibly from the lack 
of food. 


Their cattle were killed and eaten, then the mules suffered 
the same fate, and even a dog which was a great pet of the whole 
party was eaten. After that they lived on coyotes, wildcats, 
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crows, and any living thing they could find. After wandering 
many days in the mountains, they finally reached the fertile lands 
of the western side and found game, eventually arriving at Sutter’s 
Fort in the most pitiable condition, minus everything they pos- 
sessed except the rags on their backs and their rifles, without the 
loss of a single member of the party." 


Thus was completed the first expedition of emigrants 
to reach California. The Bidwell-Bartleson party, entirely 
ignortant of the nature of the country, “had travelled from 
the mouth of the Bear River around the Great Salt Lake 
and across the extreme northern edge of the Great Salt 
Lake Desert, over a route which had never before been trav- 
elled by white men.”"* Nor was this segment of their route 
ever used again by succeeding home seekers and travellers. 
The Bidwell-Bartleson Party won the distinction of being 
the first emigrants to see the Great Salt Lake Desert, and 
the first company to bring wagons into the states of Utah 
and Nevada. 

The Jesuit priest, Father Pierre Jean De Smet, *” visited 
the Great Salt Lake Valley in the fall of 1841, probably after 


- the completion of his initial expedition to the Pacific North- 


west. He thus became the first Catholic priest to enter Utah 
subsequent to the explorations of Fathers Escalante and 
Dominguez in 1776. This fact can be substantiated by 
reference to two of De Smet’s letters, one of which was 
addressed to the editor of the Precis Historique Bruxelles 
under date of January 19, 1858. In this communication 
De Smet describes the Great Salt Lake Basin, and then adds 
this significant statement: “I 1841, I traversed much of this 
valley in my rambles in the Rocky Mountains.?™ 

In a second communication, written about the same 
time, De Smet again makes reference to his visit to the 
Great Salt Lake region. Thus he writes: | 


In the fall of 1846, as I drew near to the frontier of the 
state of Missouri, I found the advance guard of the Mormons, 
numbering about 10,000, camped on the Territory of the Omaha, 
not far from the old Council Bluffs. They had just been driven 
out for a second time from a state of the Union (lIllinois had 
received them after their war with the people of Missouri.) They 
had resolved to winter on the threshold of the great desert, and 
then to move onward into it, to put distance between themselves 
and their persecutors, without even knowing at that time the end 
of their long wanderings, nor the place where they should once 
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more erect for themselves permanent dwellings. They asked me a 
thousand questions about the regions I had explored, and the valley 
I have just described to you pleased them greatly from the account 
I gave them of it. Was that what determined them? I would not 
dare to assert it. They are there! In the last few years Utah has 
changed its aspect, and from a desert has become a flourishing ter- 
ritory, which will soon become one of the states of the Union.** 


Although the above references are all too brief and 
therefore somewhat disappointing to the historian, there 
is no reason to doubt their veracity. De Smet was known 
for his honesty and integrity. Furthermore, since his writ- 
ings consist almost entirely of letters addressed for the most 
part to his friends in Europe, and written after his return 
to St. Louis from his various trips, with no attempt being 
made to carry on any connected narrative, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should have passed over, somewhat lightly, an 
incident which now, but not at the time, seems of great 
historic value. 


De Smet was one of the most successful missionaries, 
Catholic or otherwise, ever to visit western America. For 
six years, 1841-1846, he labored incessantly but patiently 
among the Indians of the Northwest. And he became a 
great power among these primitive people. He was the 
one white man in whom they came to have implicit faith. 
Not only the Indian, but the Mormon, the Forty-niner, the 
Oregon immigrant and even the government came to him 
for information and advice. His many letters,’ brilliantly 
written, were eagerly read in both Europe and America and 
his name was widely heralded, at least in the religious world. 
During his years on the frontier, the scholarly Jesuit suf- 
fered many privations and hardships. To quote from one 
of his letters: ‘I have been for years a wanderer in the des- 
ert. I was three years without receiving a letter from any 
quarter. I was two years in the mountains, without tasting 
bread, salt, coffee, tea, sugar. I was for years without a 
roof, without a bed. I have been six months without a 
shirt on my back, and often I have passed whole days and 
nights without a morsel of anything to eat.”"* This tire- 
less, traveller-explorer-missionary is said to have travelled 
during his life-time upwards of 180,000 miles. In 1872, 
he returned from Europe on what proved to be his nine- 
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teenth and last crossing of the Atlantic. He died shortly 
afterwards at St. Louis. 

Langsford W. Hastings, after whom the Cut-off 
around the southern end of the Great Salt Lake was later 
named, was a young lawyer, from Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
who had gone to Oregon in 1842 with Dr. Elijah White’s 
party of emigrants. He was a very ambitious young man 
and had replaced Dr. White as Captain, soon after the 
expedition had left Independence, Missouri. He also kept 
.a careful record, later published as The Emigrants’ Guide to 
Oregon and California, in which he not only noted the 
fauna, flora and topography of the country traversed by the 
Oregon Trail but designated the most suitable campsites and 
compiled other useful bits of information such as data con- 
cerning water and forage facilities, of great value to trav- 
ellers who followed later over the trail. Wintering in Ore- 
gon, many of the emigrants became dissatisfied and in the 
spring of 1843, Hastings led a party of them to California. 

Hastings found conditions in California so unsettled 
politically that it appeared likely. that revolution aiming at 
the establishment of a California Republic was likely to 
emerge at any opportune moment. Notorious neglect by 
Mexican officials, the constant clamor for autonomy by for- 
eign populations within the province who chaffed at this 
inefficiency, and the recognized disparity of distances which 
rendered communication with so distant a country as Mex- 
ico impracticable if not impossible,—all were factors which 
precipitated revolutionary unrest. Several Americans who 
had received Mexican land grants such as the aggressive but 
tactless Isaac C. Graham," were actively associated with the 
movement. A revolution had actually taken place in 1836 
and another was to occur in 1844. In 1836, the Californians 
succeeded in forcing the appointment of one Alvarado, 
Inspector of Customs at Monterey, and leader of the autono- 
mists, at the expense of the Mexican appointee, Gutierrez, 
who was driven out of the province. ‘The idea of inde- 
pendence, it is true, received only superficial support from 
Castro and Alvarado; but it had great attraction for Graham 
and his followers. The plan never went further than a dec- 
laration of independence, the preparation of a lone-star flag, 
and vague proposals on the part of Americans to repeat in 
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California what Houston’s forces had just accomplished in 
Texas.”"*® For six years thereafter, California was left free 
to nominate their own governors, but when in 1842 Santa 
Ana resorted to the old practice of sending governors direct 
from Mexico and sent out Micheltorena for that purpose, 
revolution again flared forth in 1844.” 


Under such confused conditions, it was natural for the 
ever-alert and politically ambitious Hastings to conclude 
that the founding of a California Republic was certain of 
immediate realization. Knowing also of the military weak- 
ness of the Mexican government within the province and 
of the evident unpopularity of Isaac C. Graham and other 
equally aggressive Americans, it occurred to Hastings that 
if he could return to the States and bring out a large number 
of settlers, it might be possible for them, with himself as 
leader, to oust the Mexicans and hold the territory for them- 
selves. The more he thought about it, the more plausible 
it sounded. President of the Republic of California! With 
this idea in mind, he returned to the States in 1844. Enroute 
he stopped at Texas to confer with successful revolutionary 
leaders of that recently founded Lone Star Republic. 


As the first step in the evolution of the plan of estab- 
lishing a California Republic, Hastings prepared his famous 
Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California, which was pub- 
lished at Cincinnati in 1845. This book was deliberately 
planned to promote settlement in the West and particularly 
in California, and as such is an excellent example of boom 
advertising. It extols the merits of Oregon and California, 
howbeit with many exaggerations and inaccuracies. The 
following is typical: 


The foregoing will enable us to form very correct conclusions 
in reference to the present and future commerce of the infant 
country (California), the former of which, considering the new- 
ness of the country and the sparseness of the population, is 
scarcely equalled, and if the present may be considered as a prelude 
to the future, the latter is destined in a very few years to exceed 
by far that of any other country of the same extent and population 
in any portion of the (globe). . . . In my opinion, there is no 
country in the known world, possessing a (region) so fertile and 
productive, with such varied and inexhaustible resources, and a 
climate of such mildness, uniformity and salubrity; nor is there a 
country, in my opinion, now known, which is so eminently cal- 
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culated, by nature itself, in all respects, to promote the unbounded 
happiness and prosperity of civilized and enlightened man.?° 


And in a prophetic vein, Hastings adds: 


In view of their increasing population, accumulating wealth, 
and growing prosperity, I cannot but believe that the time is not 
far distant, when those wild forests, tractless plains, untrodden 
valleys, and unbounded ocean, will present one grand scene of con- 
tinuous improvements, universal enterprize, and unparalleled com- 
merce; when those vast forests shall have disappeared before the 
hardy pioneer; those extensive plains shall abound with innumerable 
herds of domestic animals; those fertile valleys shall groan under 
the immense weight of their abundant products; when those 
numerous rivers shall teem with countless steamboats, steamships, 
ships, barques and brigs; when the entire country, will be every- 
where intersected with turnpike roads, railroads and canals; and 
when all the vastly numerous and rich resources, of: that now 
almost unknown region, will be fully and advantageously devel- 
oped. . . . And in fine, we are also led to contemplate the time, 
as fast approaching, when the supreme darkness of ignorance, super- 
stition and despotism which now so entirely pervade many portions 
of those remote regions, will have fled forever before the march 
of civilization and the blazing light of civil and religious liberty; 
when genuine republicanism and unsophisticated democracy shall 
be reared up and tower aloft, even upon the now wild shores of the 
Pacific, where they shall ever stand forth as enduring monuments 
to the ever increasing wisdom of man, and the infinite kindness 
and protection of an all-wise and over-ruling Providence.?* 


Referring to the route to California, Hastings wrote: 


Those who go to California, travel from Fort Hall west 
southwest about fifteen days to the northern pass in the California 
mountains, thence seven days to the Bay of San Francisco. The 
California route from Fort Hall to the Sacramento lies through 
alternate plains, prairies and valleys, and over hills and lofty moun- 
tains. The Indians are entirely inoffensive. Wagons can be as 
readily taken from Fort Hall to the Bay of San Francisco as they 
can from the States to Fort Hall; and in fact the latter route is 
found much more eligible for a wagon-way than the former. The 
most direct route would be to leave the Oregon route about two 
hundred miles east of Fort Hall; thence bearing west southwest to 
the Salt Lake; and thence continuing down to the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco by the route just described.?? 


Thus in the statement italicized above did the ambitious 
but reckless Hastings refer to the dangerous and inhospitable 
Cut-off, around the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, 
a scorching salt desert trail, which for nearly one-hundred 
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miles was entirely devoid of forage and water, and this at a 
time (1845) when Fremont had not yet traversed it, and 
about which Hastings himself had no knowledge what- 
soever. 

After the publication of his guide, Hastings left for 
California with a company of ten men, mounted on horses. 
Travelling fast and furiously, for the party had left Inde- 
pendence late in August 1845, the intrepid adventurer and 
his companions succeeded in reaching Fort Sutter on Christ- 
mas Day . “Ordinarily snow fell on the Sierras in October, 
but they were lucky—so lucky that Captain Sutter declared 
that if they had been one day later they would have been 
caught in the snow and died in the mountains.””** 

While in the East in 1845, Hastings had interviewed 
hundreds of persons who had promised to emigrate to Cali- 
fornia the coming spring. Accordingly, in April 1846, he 
left Fort Sutter for the east in order to direct these pros- 
pective California settlers over his new but untried route 
around the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake. Included 
in his party were his old friend James M. Hudspeth, two 
noted trappers, James Clyman and Caleb Greenwood and 
several dissatisfied Californians, all travelling on mules and 
horses. Going eastward over the regular California Trail, 
the party struck the Humboldt River, which they ascended 
to its intersection with the Fremont Trail.** The latter route 
led directly across the Great Salt Lake Desert and Hastings 
at once determined to follow it. The experiences of the first 
trip by Hastings and his party over the treacherous Hastings 
Cut-off in May, 1846, are chronicled in the diary of James 
Clyman. A few pertinent entries are herewith reproduced: 


(May 21) We came to a handsome little brook (North Fork 
of the Humboldt) heading to the northwest. On each side of this 
brook, the earth was covered with a white saline incrustration and 
when broken by the tramping of our mules, it nearly strangled 
them and us causing them to cough and us to sneeze. At fourteen 
miles, we encamped (near Halleck, Nevada), this being the point 
where Mr. Fremont intersected the wagon trail last fall on his way 
to California and Mr. Hastings, our pilot, was anxious to try this 
route but my belief is that it is very little nearer and not as good 
a road.as that by Fort Hall. 

(May 22) After long consultations and many arguments 
for and against the two different routes, one leading northward by 
Fort Hall, and the other (the Fremont route) by the Salt Lake, 
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we all finally took Fremont’s Trail late in the day. ... 

(May 27) Left camp near the top of the mountains and took 
a northeast course to a high rugged butte (Pilot Peak) standing 
prominent and alone with the tops whitened in snow. 

(May 28) Passed an island of rocks in this great plain (now 
called Silver Reef) and entered the great plain over which we 
went in a bold trot until dusk when we bivouacked for the 
night without grass or water and not much was said. In fact, all 
felt discouraged as we had been informed that if we could follow 
Mr. Fremont’s Trail we would not have more than twenty miles 
without water. In fact this is the most desolate country perhaps 
on the whole globe, there being not one spear of vegetation and of 
course no kind of animals can subsist, and it is not yet ascertained to 
what extent this immense salt and sand plain can be south of 
where we are now. Our travel today was forty miles. 

(May 29) Made fourteen miles and at length found a small 
spring of brackish water (in Cedar Valley) which did not run 
more than four rods before it disappeared in the thirsty earth. 
But mean and poor as the water was, we and our animals quenched 
our burning thirst and unpacked for the day after our rapid travel 
of about twenty hours and thirty hours without water. 


(May 30) Long before day was visible a small bird of the 
mocking bird kind was heard to cheer us with his many noted 
songs. And this is the only singing bird I have heard for the last 
ten days. In fact this desolation affords nothing but lizards and. 
scorpions which move like lightening over the parched earth in 
all directions as we pass along. The spring we camped at tonight 
is large and deep, sending off a volume of brackish water to moisten 
the white parched earch. 


(May 31) Travelled today twenty miles and we passed some 
fifteen or twenty large springs (near Grantsville, Utah), mostly 
warm and more or less salt, some of them very salty. Camped at 
some holes of fresh water (Tooele Valley). In sight are several 
snowy mountains. In fact snow may be seen in almost all direc- 
tions; and two peaks, one to the southwest and the other to the 
southeast (evidently Mount Nebo and Mount Timpanogos) seem 
to be high enough to contain snow all the season. We have had 
two nights only since we left the settlements of California with- 
out frost and today it is cold enough to ride with a heavy coat 
on and not feel uncomfortable.?® 


Such was the salt desert trail, recommended by the 
erratic Hastings as perfectly safe and the shortest and fastest 
route to California. 

Salt Lake Valley (at the time) was very marshy and 
grown up with tall grass and tules along what is now called 
the Jordan River, and in making their way through the 
marsh” the party lost Fremont’s Trail .and instead of fol- 
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lowing along the foothills of the Wasatch Mountains as Fre- 
mont had done, turned directly eastward evidently up Emi- 
gration Canyon, and after wandering about for several days, 
they eventually came to East Canyon up which they fol- 
lowed northward to Weber River, which they reached just 
below Echo Canyon. Clyman was now on familiar ground 
and the party soon reached Fort Bridger. Here Clyman and 
the other emigrants awaited another company whom they 
expected from the east, while Hastings and Hudspeth went 
on to Black’s Fork on Green River to meet the emigrant 
wagons coming west. 


Neither James Clyman or Caleb Greenwood, (the latter 
a former guide of the Stevens Party, first to bring wagons 
across the mountains to California in 1844), believed that 
wagons could be taken safely across Hastings Cut-off. Cly- 
man, who met the Donner Party east of South Pass, strongly 
urged them not to attempt the salt desert route. However, 
Hasings, anxious to get colonists to California as quickly as 
possible in the interests of his proposed California Republic, 
disregarded the ‘advice of Clyman and Greenwood, and sent 
letters east by a special courier to the emigrants then on the 
road, advising them to take the new Cut-off. This route, 
he represented as being three hundred miles shorter than the 
California Trail by way of Fort Hall and as being perfectly 
safe, with only one dry drive of perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles. But Hastings had crossed the salt desert on horses in 
approximately twenty hours. He failed to realize that oxen 
drawing heavy wagons could only make no more than fifteen 
miles a day and therefore the crossing would necessitate 
almost a week’s time. And instead of a dry drive of only 
thirty miles, the disillusioned Donner Party, heeding Hast- 
ings’ advice, were to find the crossing waterless for almost 
seventy-five miles. 

Several relatively small independent trains coming 
westward in the spring of 1846 converged. together until 
Fort Bridger was reached. Here three segments of the group 
decided to cross the Great Salt Lake Desert by Hastings 
Cut-off, the others more wisely elected to follow the regular 
California Trail by way of Fort Hall. One of the three 
divisions was the so-called Russell-"Bryant* party of nine 
who decided to trade their wagons and oxen for mules in 
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order to make better time. Led by Hudspeth, the party 
followed down Weber Canyon into Salt Lake Valley.” 
After crossing the Jordan River, the emigrants traversed 
Tooele and Skull Valleys, and encamped, August 1, at the 
foot of the trail which Fremont had taken over Cedar Moun- 
tain, on the eastern edge of the Great Salt Lake Desert. 


“Being now ready for the attempt,” says Kelly, “they 
arose next morning and climbed the ridge. Arriving at the 
summit, Hudspeth pointed out the way they were to take, 
and after advising them to ‘ride like hell’, returned to Skull 
Valley to explore a route further south. From here on the 
party was without a guide, and the valley was so full of 
smoke from fires in the mountains, that they could not see 
Pilot Peak on the opposite side.”’*° 


Edwin Bryant, chronicler of the party, has left us the - 
following magnificent description of that portion of the 
route across the salt desert from Cedar Mountain to Pilot 
Peak. He says in part: 


Here we had a view of the vast desert plain before us, which 
as far as the eye could penetrate, was of a snowy whiteness, and 
resembled a scene of wintry frosts and icy desolation. Not a shrub 
or object of any kind rose above the surface for the eye to rest 
upon. It was a scene which exerted mingled emotions of admira- 

tion and apprehension. . . . Beyond the plain we crossed what 
appeared to have been the beds of several small lakes, the waters 
of which have evaporated, thickly encrusted with salt, and sep- 
arated from each other by small mound-shaped elevations of a 
white sand or ashenearth, so imponderous that it has been driven 
by the action of the winds into these heaps, which are constantly 
changing their positions and their shapes. Our mules waded through 
these ashy undulations, sometimes sinking to their knees, creating 
a dust that rose above and hung over us like a dense fog. The 
mirage here displayed its wonderful illusions in a perfection and 
with a magnificence surpassing any presentation of the kind I 
had previously seen. Lakes, dotted with islands and bordered by 
groves of gently waving timber, whose tranquil and limpid waves 
reflected their sloping banks, and the shady islets in their bosoms, 
lay spread out before us, inviting us, by their illusory temptation 
to stray from our path and enjoy their cooling shades and refresh- 
ing waters. These fading away as we advanced, beautiful villas, 
adorned with edifices and surrounded by gardens, shaded walls, 
parks and stately avenues, would succeed them. ... But it is vain 
to attempt description of these singular and extraordinary phenom- 
ena. Neither prose nor poetry nor the pencil of the artist can ade- 
quately portray their beauties. The whole distant view around 
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this point, seemed like the creation of a sublime and gorgeous 
dream, or the effect of enchantment.** 


Being without a guide, the Russell-Bryant party missed 
Pilot Peak.*® Instead they diverted southward to a lower 
pass. After crossing the Toano Range of mountains, the 
emigrants travelled northwestward until they reached the 
Humboldt River. Following down this stream and crossing 
the Sierras beyond, the company arrived at Sutter’s Fort, on 
September 1, 1846. 


A second company, with wagons, led by George W. 
Harlan® and Samuel C. Young,” and guided by Hastings 
and Hudspeth, attempted to cross the Great Salt Lake Des- 
ert over Hastings Cut-off.** Since this was the first emi- 
grant wagon trail to follow down Weber Canyon to the 
present site of Salt Lake City, excerpts from the only known 
report of the journey are herewith presented: 


Few difficulties greater than those heretofore experienced were 
met with until the divide had practically been crossed and the 
pioneers entered Echo Canyon. Here trouble began. The canyon is 
scarcely wide enough to accomodate the narrow river which 
traverses it, and there was no room for roads between its waters 
and the abrupt banks. In many places great boulders had been 
rolled by the mountain torrents and lodged together forming an 
impassible way until drilled and blasted into fragments which 
could be handled. Three such obstacles were encountered, and 
only about a mile a day was averaged for more than a week. 
The sides of the mountains were covered by a dense growth of 
willows, never penetrated by white man. Three times spurs of the 
mountains had to be crossed by rigging the windlass on top, and 
lifting the wagons almost bodily. The banks were very steep and 
covered with loose stones, so that a mountain sheep would have 
been troubled to keep its feet, much more an ox team drawing a 
heavily loaded wagon. On the 11th of August, while hoisting a 
yoke of oxen and a wagon up Weber mountain, the rope broke 
near the windlass. As many men as could surround the wagon 
were helping all they could by lifting at the wheels and sides. The 
footing was untenable, and before the rope could be tied, the men 
found they must abandon the wagon and oxen to destruction or be 
dragged to death themselves. The faithful beasts seemed to com- 
prehend the danger, and held their ground for a few seconds, and 
were then hurled over the precipice at least seventy-five feet high 
in a mangld mass with the wagon on the rocks at the bottom of 
the canyon. 

Finally the mountains were crossed and the band entered Salt 
Lake Valley. So slow and toilsome, to say nothing of the dangers, 
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had the latter part of the journey been, that members of the party 
compared the universal joy and rejoicing to what they supposed 
would be felt when the gates of heaven were opened for their 
entrance into the realms of eternal bliss. Even the cattle seemed 
to share in the general cheer. A camp was established in the edge 
of the valley, near the Jordan River, and all felt sure that the worst 
was passed... .. For the first time in many weeks, there was music 
and dancing in the camp. Mrs. Jacob Harlan and her sister 
Minerva, were expert violinists, and the character of music furn- 
ished the dancers was superb. 

But the rejoicing was tempered by hard and careful work. 
The rough usage the wagons had received had racked the wagon- 
boxes until they were as worthless for ferry boats as a sieve would 
be. They all had to be carefully caulked, because the Jordan and 
other rivers were to be crossed. In due time, they were all again 
in perfect repair, and the Jordan River was crossed.*° 


The Harlan-Young party brought the first wagons ever 
to reach the site of Salt Lake City.*’ 

We are indebted to Samuel C. Young for an account 
of the experiences of this party over the Great Salt Lake 
Desert by way of Hastings Cut-off, the first ever attempted 

with wagons. Speaking of the emigrants and their misfor- 
tunes over this portion of the route, Young says: 


Hastings made them believe that the desert was but forty 
miles across. When they arrived there (at Skull Valley), they 
_ made every possible preparation that the country and their cir- 
cumstances would allow; they filled all their vessels full of water, 
procured all the grass they could take with them, to feed and sus- 
tain their stock; and they had finished their preparations, they 
began their perilous journey in the evening and travelled all night, 
stopping now and then to give their stock a little hay. Morning 
came at last and such a sight! The sun rose in full splendor, 
reflecting its rays on this vast salt plain, as white as snow, and 
as far as the eye could reach not a thing to be seen, not a spear 
of grass or a drop of water, and the end could not be detected 
by the eye. .. . The emigrants by this time had become very much 
discouraged. But no time was to be lost, so they started again 
(after travelling till noon), in the midst of the glare of the sun 
at noon-day, upon this still, vast white salt plain. Every mile 
travelled that eventful afternoon produced its effect; oxen gave 
out and lay down prone to rise no more; others, from extreme 
thirst, became crazy and nothing could be done with them, and 
finally they would become exhausted and drop down dead. From 
the middle of the evening (afternoon) one disaster after another 
happened nearly every step of the way. Wagons were abandoned; 
such of the oxen as could travel were taken out and driven along; 
others would give up and lie down, even after the yoke was taken 
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off, and neither persuasion nor the whip could make them budge. 
These misfortunes continued and increased during that evening, 
until it seemed as if all were lost. 


Similar experiences continued for eighteen more long 
hours until at noon of the next day, they reached grass and 
water at the foot of Pilot Peak. ‘Some of the teams had 
been left, some as far back as thirty miles,” records Young. 
“Water and grass were hauled back and some of the stock 
saved and some of the wagons brought in. Others were 
abandoned and it took many a day to collect everything 
together and get ready to start again. Here was eighty-two 
miles of desert these emigrants had passed over, instead of 
forty. Volumes could be written on the sufferings of man 
and beast that occurred during the eighty-two mile march 
across the desolate wastes”... “At last,” concluded Young, 
“they reached St. Mary’s River with the loss of most of their 
stock, worn out and greatly discouraged—to find that the 
Fort Hall emigrants had passed on three weeks ahead of 
them, posting notices of the fact.” 


Despite the warning of James Clyman, the tragic Don- 
ner Party, which had started from Independence with the 
Russel-Bryant Company and who were now only a week or 
ten days behind the Harlan-Young Train, determined to 
cross the Great Salt Lake Desert by way of Hastings Cut- 
off. They were thus the second company to attempt this 
treacherous route with wagons. It comprised eighty-seven 
men, women and children.” 

The company, headed by George and Jacob Donner 
and James F. Reed, was well equipped. Reed had built a 
very large and comfortable wagon having a double deck 
for sleeping quarters. ‘It had two side entrances, unlike 
the ordinary prairie schooner, and was equipped with a cook 
stove and every convenience for travelling. It was soon 
known along the trail as the Pioneer Palace Car.’** The 
most suitable and best trained oxen were secured with sev- 
eral extra yoke for emergencies; also several beef cattle and 
saddle horses were taken along. And says Stookey: “Provis- 
ions for the trip were carefully calculated and packed away 
in the large commodious wagons; seeds and implements for 
use on the farms in the new country, clothing in abundance, 
bolts of colored calicos and flannels. For trade with the 
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Indians they carried a host of cheap trinkets, colored glass, 
looking-glasses, etc. Finally they carried with them a very 
considerable quantity of cherished, expensive fabrics—vel- 
vets, silks and laces. Furthermore, liberal sums of money 
for expenses and replenishing supplies were carried in broad 
buckskin girdles worn around the body of the person for 
concealment. And Mrs. Tamsen Donner (is said to have) 
stitched ten thousand dollars cash in the folds of a quilt.””*’ 


Arriving at Fort Bridger, the Donner Party learned 
that Hastings had not kept his promise to wait for them. 
Instead he had gone ahead with the Harlan-Young Com- 
pany, leaving word for the Donners to follow his trail. On 
August 3, they came to the first crossing of the Weber 
River, near the site of the present Henefer, Utah. Here. 
they found a letter from Hasting stuck in the cleft of a_ 
tree advising them not to attempt the Weber Canyon route, 
since it was too difficult for wagons. He vaguely outlined 
a different route—the route by which he had recenly come 

from the Great Salt Lake Valley to Fort Bridger. The 
instructions, however, were not clear and it was finally 
decided to send James F. Reed, Charles Stanton and William 
Pike ahead on horses to find Hastings and if possible to bring 
him back to get them out of their troubles. After eight days 
waiting, Reed returned alone. He had overtaken Hastings 
near the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, but Hastings 
refused to return. Instead, he “took Reed to the summit 
of the Oquirrh Mountains overlooking the valley and 
pointed out to him the route he must take to get wagons 
down out of the mountains and across the salt desert.” 
Reed, thereupon, returned to the encampment on the 
Weber, blazing the new trail as he went. He left Stanton 
and Pike behind to retrace their steps as best they could, for 
their horses had became completely exhausted. “They 
returned later, more dead than alive, after having been given 
up for lost.’’** 

The route which Hastings had advised them to take and 
which Reed on his return trip had explored, turned south 
for about fifteen miles down East Canyon and then struck 
directly westward over Big and Little Mountains to Emigra- 
tion Canyon, down which they followed for about five miles 
to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. This subsequently 
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became known as the Old Mormon Trail, and over this fam- 
ous route, “blazed and made passible for wagon traffic by 
the Reed-Donner Party, came many thousands of emigrants 
to western America. The forty-niners on their way to the 
California gold fields, the overland stage, long lines of freight 
wagons, a mile or more in length, the dashing Pony Express 
riders and Johnston’s Army are some of the traffic over this 
historic pass. To the Donner Party we are indebted for this 
highway.” 

But the task of building a practical road over this trail 
and particularly down the lower end of East Canyon and 
over Big Mountain was arduous and time consuming. “And 
what a road it was that they had hacked out!” Says Stewart: 
“Along the creek bottom it twisted and ducked and writhed; 
it was full of hairpin turns and crossed the creek almost 
twice to the mile. Two bad swamps gave variety. In the 
branch canyon the creek must be crossed several times more; 
the wagons had to be taken around side-hills and bolted over 
boulders and big stumps. It was a horrible rough country. 
Then towards the top of the Big Mountain the ascent was 
steep and the descent was bad enough to call for the locking 
of wagon wheels. Part way down they had to bridge a 
steep little ravine by cutting small trees and laying the 
trunks to form a fill.’*° Twenty-one days it was since they 
first camped by the Weber. Twenty-one days and they had 
moved only thirty-six miles. 

Once out of the mountains, the Donner Party crossed 
over the present site of Salt Lake City and encamped on Sep- 
tember 3, on the banks of the Jordan River near the site 
of the present Utah State Fair grounds. On the morning 
of September 5, one of their number, Luke Halloran, died.** 
Next day, travelling early, they reached Twenty Wells, the 
modern Grantsville. Skirting the northern end of the 
Onaqui Range and turning southward into Skull Valley 
they came on the 8th of September to a beautiful spring, 
with water and grass in abundance—a wonderful oasis on 
the eastern edge of the desert. Here they found fragments 
of a paper lying about which were laboriously put together. 
It proved to be a note left by Hastings which read: “Two 
days... two nights... hard driving .. . cross . . . desert 

. reach water’*" This had been fastened to a post near 
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the spring, but the birds had pecked it to pieces, and it was 
only with great difficulty that it was deciphered. 

On September 9th, the terrible crossing of the Great 
Salt Lake Desert began. Travelling day and night, the 
first wagons reached Pilot Peak on the evening on the 12th. 
Sixty-four hours without food or water! They found the 
distance to be seventy-five miles instead of thirty as Hast- 
ings had told them. 

But most of the Donner Party were not so fortunate; 
as some took as many as five days to reach Pilot Peak. The 
tragic suffering which befell the Reed family became one 
of the sagas of the desert. It is told graphically by Stewart: 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday and at last dawn broke on Sun- 
day, and found the last wagons still miles out on the salt plain. 
They had been three days and three nights on the desert, and still 
no sure end in sight. Water was getting so low that every one 
faced actual danger of dying by thirst. In this extremity Reed 
volunteered to go ahead, reach water and return. With definite 
information, they. could decide whether to abandon the wagons, 
and push ahead for their lives. . . . Mounted probably on his racing 
mare, Glaucus, reserved for such an emergency, he prepared to 
set out. He instructed his men to take the last ounce of pull from 
the oxen and finally when they could no longer advance to unyoke 
them and drive them on to water. 


It was evening when he came to Pilot Peak and water, 
to discover that the place where he had left his wagons must 
be at least thirty miles from the spring. Reed started back 
after only one hour’s rest. 


On the return the misfortune of the train unrolled in the 
opposite direction. Women and children plodding along forlornly 
or huddling frightened in the standing wagons, cattle frenzied and 
half-blind with thirst, men driving cattle, carrying water pails over 
their arms, and cursing Hastings who had enticed them into disaster. 


Finally, after travelling all night, Reed came upon his 
own wagons almost at daybreak. 


All that day under the merciless sun, Reed watched the west- 
ward trail for his teamsters returning with the oxen. Water was 
nearly exhausted. Finally, at evening, they were forced to the 
last desperate step and set out on foot. Mrs. Reed was in weak 
health and not strong at best. Virginia at thirteen and Parry of 
eight could shift for themselves after a fashion, and even little Jim 
who was only five walked manfully, but Tommy, a mere baby of 
three had to be carried in his father’s arms. The five dogs fol- 
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lowed along—Tyler, Barney Trailer, Tracker, and little Cash, the 
children’s pet. 


In the course of the night the cold of the desert settled down 
on them; the children became exhausted. Their father laid down 
a blanket, huddled them upon it, and covered them with shawls. 
Soon a cold wind was blowing fiercely, and even under the covers 
the children whimpered with cold. The whimpering ceased. 
But it was only a short respite. Suddenly one of the dogs leaped 
up barking; others followed, and all dashed into the night, giving 
warning and making an attack upon some approaching stranger. 
Reed seized his pistol. In a moment a large animal loomed 
through the darkness, charging directly upon the family; but the 
dogs dashed in valiantly and swerved it; as it passed by, Reed 
recognized one of his own steers. Unguardedly he called out 
that the animal had gone mad. Wife and children sprang to their 
feet at the words. They could scarcely be calmed. 


Pushing forward, the Reed family finally came up to 
the wagons of Jacob Donner. 


Here Reed learned more of what had happened during his 
absence. His drivers, it seems, had not obeyed orders to put the 
oxen to the limit, but as soon as the animals began to show con- 
siderable weariness had taken them from the yokes and driven them 
ahead. But there was worse news; Reed’s men had been out search- 
ing cattle; nine yoke was missing. Unless they could be found, 
this amounted to disaster.*® 


Although the whole party searched two or three days 
for Reed’s cattle they were never seen again. Reed was left 
with but one ox and one cow to draw his wagons. In order 
that he might not be left stranded on the desert, friends 
loaned him two oxen which he hitched to one of the light 
wagons, but he was forced to leave all his other property 
behind. Two of his wagons were buried in the desert; the 
Pioneer Palace Car was left standing in the mud. The others, 
after having been brought to Pilot Peak by friends, were 
abandoned. Jacob Donner and Keseburg also left one 


wagon each on the desert. Such was the toll of the Great 
Salt Lake Desert. 


The remainder of the story of the tragic Donner Party 
need not detain us here. Suffice to say, misfortunes con- 
tinued and the company did not reach the foot of the Sierras 
until late October. Then because of the early snows and the 
extremely emaciated condition of their cattle, the party 
failed to reach the summit and were forced to encamp at 
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what is now called Donner Lake. During the awful win- 
ter that followed, thirty-six of the party died of starvation." 
In all, only forty-four of the original company which 
started the trek across the Salt Desert” lived to see the prom- 
ised land, a tragedy that could well have been avoided had 
the party not listened to the over-anxious and speculative 
Hastings. | 

To conclude, one must state without provocation that 
the ambitious but erratic adventurer, Lansford W. Hast- 
ings,” who wished above all else to become president of a 
California Republic, must be held accountable more than 
any other factor for the tragedy which befell the hapless 
Donner Party. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
he was directly responsible for the discovery of the route 
made passable for wagons by the same party, over which — 
the Mormon Pioneers under Brigham Young entered the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake in July, 1847. 


Votos 


‘Letter of Penn, dated Weston, Missouri, March 18, 1843, pub- 
lished in the S¢. Louis Register, March 23, 1843, and cited by Jacobs, 
Melvin C., in his Winning Oregon, footnote 5, p. 39. 

*The first crossing of the Great Salt Lake Desert was made by 

Jedediah S. Smith in 1827. Supra, 58-61. 
| °John Bidwell, sometimes referred to as the Prince of California 
pioneers, was born in Ripley, New York, August 5, 1819. When but a 
youth the Bidwell family moved first to Ohio, then to Iowa and still 
later to Platte County, Missouri. After teaching school in each of these 
places, he became imbued-with the idea of western emigration, and 
accordingly organized the Bidwell-Bartleson Company, destined to 
become the first emigrant party to reach California. Bidwell settled 
at Chico, California, where he soon became its leading citizen and owner 
of the famous 22,000 acre Rancho Chico. He served one term as 
Congressman and in 1892 was nominated presidential candidate on the . 
Prohibition ticket. His fame as an agriculturalist was nation-wide. His 
vineyards, orchards and wheat fields became the pride of the state. He 
played ‘a leading role in the organization of the California chapters of 

»th the Farmer’s Union and the Grange. He died at his palatial home 
on Rancho Chico in 1900. 

‘Among the thirty-one members of the party besides John Bidwell 
and J. Bartleson were C. M. Weber, Talbot H. Green, Josiah Beldon, and 


tweaty-seven others. 
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‘Bidwell, John, California of 1841-1848, Ms., 24-25. 

6Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Utah footnote, p. 29. 

7Charles McKeller, according to Charles Kelly, a rancher at Pilot 
Peak, saw the remains of these wagons about 1920. Edwin Bryant, who 
crossed the Great Salt Lake Desert over the Hastings route in 1846 
says: “After travelling about ten miles from Pilot’s Peak, we struck 
a wagon trail which evidently had been made several years before. From 
the indentations of the wheels, where the earth was soft, five or six 
wagons had passed here.” This was undoubtedly the Bidwell-Bartleson 
trail. Kelly, Charles “The Salt Desert Trail”, Utah Historical Quar- 
terly, No. 2, III, footnote pp. 48-49. 

®Bidwell, op. cit., 33-34. 

*Ibid., 35. 

Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 33. 

“Tbid., 34. 

12Rather Pierre Jean De Smet was born at Thermonde, Belgium, 
January 30, 1801. Against the wishes of his family, he joined the sem- 
inary of Malines, where he remained until his twenty-first year. He 
came to America in July, 1821, where he entered the Jesuit Novitiate 
at Whitemarsh, Maryland. Two years later he, with twelve other 
priests, established a Jesuit Novitiate at Florissant in the territory of 
Missouri, the second institution of its type in the United States, and 
destined later to become the headquarters of the Jesuits in this country. 
In 1838, he made his first of many visits to the neighboring Indian 
tribes and in 1840 began preparations for his first long journey into the 
Northwest. In 1841 he is said to have visited the Great Salt Lake 
Valley in the territory of Utah. He spent five years (1841-1846) 
among the aborigines of the Northwest, establishing missions and preach- 
ing the Gospel to thousands of the primitive people. In 1858 he was 
appointed chaplain of the second army dispatched to Utah under com- 
mand of General Harney; the Mormon difficulties having been settled 
shortly afterwards, the expedition was called back to Fort Leavenworth. 
During his life-time, De Smet is said to have travelled in America and 
abroad, some 180,000 miles. He died at St. Louis in 1872. The stand- 
ard biography of De Smet is Chittenden, Hiram Martin, Life and Times 
of Father De Smet. For an account of De Smet’s thrilling experiences 
in the Pacific Northwest, see his ‘Oregon Missions and Travels over 
the Rocky Mountains in 1845-1846,” in Thwaites, Reuben Gold, Early 
Western Travels, XXIX, passim. 

183Cited in Harris, W. R., The Catholic Church in Utah, 271. 

“bid., 270. 

15Qne of De Smet’s most interesting letters contains the following 
remarkable description of the Columbia River country in northwestern 
Oregon. It is a fine example of his skill as a writer of descriptive prose. 
It is reproduced in extenso in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XXIX, 
163-165. “In this place the river is most magnificent; the smooth pol- 
ished surface of the waters—the rapid current, almost concealed from 
view by the contraction of its rocky bed—the sullen roaring of the 
waterfalls and cascades—produced upon the mind an effect of sublimity 
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and grandeur not to be described. One is never weary admiring the 
richness, beauty, and variety of these solitary regions. The shores on 
either side are bordered by lofty forests, and crowned with thickly 
wooded forests. It is more especially in the forest that the grand, the 
picturesque, the sublime, the beautiful, form the most singular and fan- 
tastic combinations. From the loftiest giants of the forest down to the 
humblest shrubs, all excite the spectator’s astonishment. The parasites 
form a characteristic feature of these woodlands. They cling to the 
tree, climb it to a certain height, and then, letting their tops fall to the 
earth, again take root—again shoot up—push from branch to branch— 
from tree to tree, in every direction—until tangled, twisted, and knotted 
in every possible form, they festoon the whole forest with drapery in 
which a ground-work of the richest verdure is diversified with garlands 
of the most varied and many-colored flowers. In ascending the Colum- 
bia we meet, from time to time, with bays of considerable extent, inter- 
spersed with handsome little islands, which, thrown, as it’ were, like 
groups of flowers and verdure, present a charming spectacle. Here the — 
painter should go to study his art—here would he find the loveliest 
scenery, the most varied and brilliant coloring. At every step the scene 
becomes more ravishing; the perspective more noble and majestic. In 
no other part of the world is nature so great a coquette as here... .” 
See also pp. 222-223 of the above reference for an excellent description 
of the Assiniboin Indians. 

*®Cited in Harris, op. cit., 274. 

“Tsaac C. Graham had come to California from Tennessee. Like 
other aggressive foreigners he had little regard for the dignity of Cali- 
fornia law and probably less respect for those who administered it. He 
supported the Alvarado revolution in 1836 but afterwards, probably 
because of his domineering attitude, was openly snubbed by Alvarado. 
_ This produced the irreparable rift between them and occasioned the 
celebrated Graham Affair which almost resulted in an international 
crisis. The notorious incident follows: one night when Graham was 
asleep, he and 100 other foreigners were unceremoniously seized and 
carried off to jail. After a farcical trial, about forty of these were 
then placed in irons and shipped down the coast to San Blas, brutally 
and inhumanely treated enroute. Upon reaching Tepic they were con- 
fined in jails while their case was being disposed of in Mexico City. 
Here because of American and British pressure the prisoners were released 
and allowed to return to California. This incident illustrates the politi- 
cal unrest in the province of California, the clamor for autonomy par- 
ticularly by the foreign elements of the population, and the general 
revolutionary spirit which was gradually drifting into a demand for 
independency from Mexico. 

**Cleland, Robert Glass, History of California: the American 
Period, 156. . 

“From 1844-1846, anarchy in California actually ensued. The 
government almost ceased to function. Says Cleland: ‘Justice was no 
longer administered; the finances became utterly demoralized; and the 
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army such as it was degenerated still further into an undisciplined, 
unpaid, unequipped rabble.’’ Cleland, op. cit., 163. 

“Hastings, Lansford W., The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, 133. The copy of the Guide carried by the Donner Party is now 
in the Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. 

21Ibid., 151-152. 

221 bid., 137-138. 

*8Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 18-19. 

*4Fremont travelled over the route subsequently known as the 
Hastings Cut-off in 1845. Supra, 119-120. 

25Camp, Charles L. (editor), James Clyman, the Adventures of a 
Trapper and Covered Wagon Emigrant as Told in His Own Reminisc- 
ences and Diaries, 217-220. 

*°Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 45. 

27William L. Russell was a Kentuckian and friend of Henry Clay. 
He later founded and operated the Pony Express as senior partner in the 
firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell. 

*8Edward Bryant describes the experiences of the Russell-Bryant 
Expedition in his well written book, What I Saw in California or Rocky 
Mountain Adventures. He was later appointed alcalde of San Francisco 
by Governor Stephen W. Kearney. 

*°The Russell-Bryant Company, traversing the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, came across Fremont’s old camp of the previous year on what 
is now called City Creek, within the present limits of Salt Lake City. 

8°Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 62. 

“Bryant, Edward, What I Saw in California or Rocky Mountain 
Adventures. passim; reproduced in Kelly, Salt Desert Trails, 62-66. 

82 Although the company discovered the Bartleson-Bidwell wagon 
trail of 1841. 

38George W. Harlan, formerly of Indiana had come westward 
directly from Missouri. He was accompanied across the plains by his 
wife and two sons. 

*4Samuel C. Young was from eastern Tennessee. His three sons 
accompanied him across the plains. His particular responsibility was 
to look after the wagons. 

*5Other members of the Harlan-Young party were John Hargrave, 
John Spence, Arthur Caldwell, John McCutcheon, Joseph Gordon, Jacob 
Gordon, Duncan Dickerson, W. Hoover, Jacob Russ, George McKinstry 
and Benjamin Buckelew, nearly all with families. Buckelew later became 
editor of the Californian. 

*6 Allen, W. W. and Avery, B. R. California Gold Book; the first 
Nugget; its Discovery and Discoverers, and Some of the Results Pro- 
ceeding Therefrom, passim; also reproduced in Alter, J. Cecil, Utah, 
the Storied Domain, I, 50-51. 

**William Clayton, Mormon pioneer and journalist of the initial 
Mormon Expedition into the Great Salt Lake Valley, found their trail 
west of Wasatch Springs in 1847. 

88“Samuel C. Young’’, in the San Jose Pioneer, November 9, 1878; 
also reproduced in Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 75-77. Kelly appends 
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this interesting additional bit of information about the Great Salt Lake 
Desert: “Aside from the great beds of solid salt, four feet thick, which 
were not discovered by these early emigrants, the desert consists chiefly 
of gray mud to an unknown depth, highly impregnated with salt. The 
moisture which falls here during the winter and early spring is absorbed 
by this mud. When the hot winds of summer blow across these salt 
flats evaporation sets in, but each particle of evaporated water leaves 
its particle of salt on the surface. Soon a crust is formed which retards 
further evaporation, and the balance of the moisture is ‘sealed’ in the 
mud below. Even in the very driest seasons the great part of this 
desert is still soft beneath the crust. The heavy narrow-tired wagons 
of the emigrants cut deeply into this mud, but since the surface is 
absolutely level, there was no erosion, and the ruts were gradually filled 
with the finer sediments deposited by occasional storms, leaving the 
surface perfectly smooth. The old wagon tracks are still plainly visible 
after more than eighty years, as parallel lines of lighter colored sedi- 
ment.” Ibid, 68-69. : : 
| **Included among these were the families of George Donner, Jacob 
_ Donner, James F. Reed, Patrick Breen, William H. Eddy, Frank W. 
Greaves, Lewis Keseberg, William McCutchen and the widow Lavina 
Murphy. In addition there were Luke Halloran, William M. Pike, John 
Snyder, Charles Stanton, Joseph Reinhardt and Jean Baptiste Trubode 
who travelled unattached and others who went along as teamsters and 
hired hands. Of the eighty-seven in the party, only forty-four arrived 
safely in California. Of the forty-one who succumbed, thirty-six met 
death by starvation at Donner Lake. 

**Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 49. 

_ “Stookey, Dr. William M., “The Reed Donner Party”, Salt Lake 
Tribune, September 1, 1946. 

Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 81-82. Dr. Stookey, evidently 
basing his conclusions on the account of J. Quinn Thornton, Oregon and 
California in 1848, says Hastings returned across the Salt Lake Valley 
to a ridge of the Wasatch Mountains from where he pointed out the 
new trail. The view of Kelly, however, appears to be the more plausi- 
ble. See the article on the “Reed Donner Party”, by Dr. William M. 
Stookey, Salt Lake Tribune, September 8, 1946. 

*8Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Prazis 32. 

**Stookey, ‘“The Reed-Donner Party”, Salt Lake Tribune, Septem- 
ber 8, 1946. 

**Stewart, George R., Ordeal by Hunger, 35. 

*“Luke Halloran had come west in the hopes of improving his 
health. He was stricken with tuberculosis. He was buried in. the 
salt sands near the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, next to John 
Hargrave of the Harlan-Young Party who had died a few weeks before. 

*"Kelly, Charles, Salt Desert Trails, 82. 

*“Stewart, George R., Ordeal by Hunger, 46-49. 

*“In June, 1847, members of the Mormon Battalion enroute to 
Utah from Sutter’s Fort came across the gruesome remains of the Don- 
ner Party at Donner Lake. Jones says the camp was then referred to 
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as Cannibal Camp. ‘The Battalion members assisted in the interment 
of the bodies. See Jones, Nathaniel, Journal, 19. 

°The entire Hastings Cut-off except where obliterated by modern 
highways, is still visible. Due to unusual and peculiar climatic and geo- 
logical conditions, the very wheeltracks of the wagons and the foot- 
prints of men and oxen can still be seen after one hundred years. 

In 1848, Lansford W. Hastings was married to Charlotte C. Toler. 
During the Fifties he engaged in numerous filibustering expeditions into 
Mexico from his headquarters at Yuma, Arizona. During the Civil 
War, he joined the Confederate cause. In 1867 he became leader of a 
Brazilian colonizing venture for disappointed Confederates and pub- 
lished a book, The Emigrants’ Guide to Brazil, but the scheme collapsed. 
He died at sea enroute to Brazil in the late Seventies. 
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THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF MORMONISM 
} 1820 to 1846! 


Be Owes its origin to the founding of a new 
religion. That faith so completely modified the institutions 
of this commonwealth and the character of its people that 
any study of their development would be incomplete if not 
unsatisfactory without some reference to this interesting 
religion, commonly called Mormonism, and to its founders. 
In this study, however, the writer is not concerned with the 
truth or falsity of Mormon beliefs but only with the presen- 
tation of a few of them as the Mormons, themselves, inter- 
pret them with the aim solely of understanding better the 
character of these interesting people. Mormonism, how- 
ever, did not originate in Utah. Three decades of dramatic 
history, culminating in the tragic death of its founder, Jos- 
eph Smith, precede the arrival of its devotees in the Great 
Basin. These events, the writer has attempted to summar- 
ize briefly in this chapter. 

_ Joseph Smith was born in Sharon, Windsor County, 
Vermont, December 23, 1805, and was one of a family of 
six sons and three daughters. His father was a farmer, 
though not a prosperous one, having lately lost his property 
through the dishonesty of a trusted friend,’ and being now 
forced to rent a poor farm in Sharon from which, under 
many difficulties, he was able to earn a bare livlihood. When 
Joseph was ten years old, the family removed to Palmyra, 
New York, and four years later to the village of Manchester. 
“The new arrivals,” says Neff, “did not immediately impress 
their neighbors as being worse or better than themselves.?”” 
They, seemingly, were a God-fearing folk, plain, honest and 
straight forward, typical, hard-working frontiersmen. 

Soon after the removal of the Smiths to Manchester, 


*This chapter was originally published in the author’s book, Utah 
and the Nation, (University of Washington Press, 1929), and with the 
permission of the publishers, is reproduced here. Only a few minor 
changes have been made. 
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a wave of religious excitement, so common to the time, 
swept over the land. It commenced with the Methodists 
but soon spread to other churches and resulted in great 
religious conversions." “During this time of great excite- 
ment,” says Joseph, “my mind was called up to serious 
reflection and great uneasiness; but though my feelings 
were deep and often poignant, still I kept aloof from all 
these parties, though I attended their several meetings as 
often as occasion would permit. But in the process of time 
my mind became somewhat partial to the Methodist sect, 
and I felt some desire to be united with them, but so great 
was the confusion and strife among the different denomina- 
tions that it was impossible for a person, young as I was, 
and so unacquainted with men and things, to come to any 
certain conclusions (as to) who was right and who was 
wrong.” , 

It was while laboring under these difficulties, that the 
boy Joseph, inspired by a passage of the Bible,’ determined 
to seek God and accordingly retired to the woods to pray. 
He relates that he had scarcely done so when thick darkness 
appeared around him and a pillar of light descended grad- 
ually from the heavens, until it fell upon him. “It no sooner 
appeared,” he tells us, “than I found myself delivered from 
the enemy which held me bound. When the light rested 
upon me, I saw two personages, whose brightness and glory 
defy all description, standing above me in the air. One of 
them spoke unto me, calling me by name, and said, pointing 
to the other, ‘This is my beloved Son. Hear Him.’ No sooner 
did I get possession of myself, so as to be able to speak, 
than I asked the Personages who stood above me in the 
light, which of all the sects were right, and which I should 
join. I was answered that I must join none of them for they 
were all wrong.” 

Thus, it is alleged, did Deity reveal itself to the Prophet, 
Joseph, and point the way for the establishment of a new 
Church. ‘Coming into existence on such a platform,” says 
Neff, “Mormonism was a positive affront to the already 
existing denominations. It-had declared war on them and 
when it gave evidence of vitality, they could not refuse 
the challenge.”* Nor did they. This vision marks the 
beginning of a prolonged, bitter persecution against the 
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Prophet and his followers which grew in intensity as the 
strength of the new church increased and did not cease 
even with the brutal assassination of the former and the 
heartless expulsion of the latter from their homes into the 
wilderness of the far West. 

While this event has no special significance in the pages 
of history, nevertheless, from the Mormon point of view, 
it is the most important happening since the mission of 
Christ. The Mormons claim that with the passing of the 
Apostolic period, the primitive church as established by 
Christ drifted into a condition of apostasy and, in conse- 
quence, the power and authority of the priesthood had been 
withdrawn from the earth, but that through this visitation 
of Deity, a new dispensation had been established and the. 
way prepared for the subsequent restoration of the true 
Gospel through the Prophet, Joseph Smith.° Herein was 
also established the principal of modern revelation,” one of 
the basic principles of Mormonism. The Prophet Joseph, 
and his successors, were to be the established oracles through 
_ which Deity communicated and revealed itself to earthly 
mortals." Through the application of this principle, Mor- 
mon church leaders were enabled to wield an authority over 
their faithful and credulous followers, which in degree of 
absoluteness has seldom been equalled in the annals of politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical history. Whatever difference of opin- 
ion may exist between Mormon and Gentiles concerning the 
actuality of this visitation, as reported by the Prophet, or 
its significance or insignificance in world history, there can 

€ no question of the tremendous importance of the influ- 
ence of this event and of subsequent reported revelations in 
originating and formulating the doctrines of the Church. 


Three years elapsed before the boy Joseph reported 
another visitation. This time the heavenly messenger was 
the angel Moroni, who on the night of September 21, 1823, 
appeared and informed the boy that he had been commis- 
sioned by God to perform a special work. He told him 
that there was a record deposited, written upon plates of 
gold, giving an account of the ancient inhabitants of Amer- 
ica and containing the fullness of the Everlasting Gospel 
as delivered by the Savior to those inhabitants. He also 
advised him that there was an instrument called the Urim 
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and Thumin, consisting of two stones set in a silver bow and 
fastened to a breastplate, which was deposited with the 
plates and that God had prepared them for the purpose of 
translating the book. He warned the youth that when he 
obtained possession of the plates, he should not show them 
to any save those to whom he should be commanded, other- 
wise he should be destroyed. Joseph claimed that the visit 
was twice repeated during the night. On the third visit, 
the angel forbade him to use the plates for the purpose of 
making money, adding that there should be no other object 
in view in recovering the plates but to glorify God. 


Smith immediately repaired to the place where the 
angel had told him the plates were deposited. It was a small 
hill near Manchester." He found the plates but when he 
attempted to remove them he was forbidden by the messen- 
ger who informed him that the time had not yet arrived 
but that he should come to that place each year until the 
fourth from that date when the plates would be delivered 
unto him. “At length,” writes Smith, “the time arrived 
for obtaining the plates, the Urim and Thumin and the 
breastplate. On September 22, 1827, having gone as usual 
at the end of another year to the place where they were 
deposited, the same heavenly messenger delivered them up 
to me upon this charge: that I should be responsible for 
them; that if I should let them go carelessly or through 
any neglect of mine, I would be cut off; but that if I 
should use all my endeavors to preserve them, until he the 
messenger, should call for them, they should be protected.” 
According to Smith’s story, he returned the plates to the 
messenger after he had completed their translation. 

The work of translation did not commence immedi- 
ately because of continued persecution against the Prophet 
which forced him to remove his family from Manchester 
to Susquehena County, Pennsylvania. Here through the 
timely financial aid of Martin Harris and the assistance of 
Oliver Cowdery whom he engaged as a scribe, the work 
progressed faster. The following is the reputed method of 
translation. ‘The Prophet, looking through the Urim and 
Thumin would see appear, in lieu of the strange characters 
upon the plates, their equivalent in English words. These 
he would repeat and his scribe, separated from him by a 
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curtain, would write them down. The scribe would then 
read the sentences written and if any mistake had been 
made the characters would remain visible until corrected, 
when they would fade from sight to be replaced by another 
line.”’* Before the work was completed, the Prophet, being 
so authorized by revelation, permitted the plates to be shown 
to three special witnesses.” Oliver Cowdery, David Whit- 
mer and Martin Harris were so chosen and affixed their tes- 
timony as to the divine authenticity of the work in the 
_preface of the first edition of the book. Subsequently, the 
plates were shown to eight other witnesses, who similiarly 
testified.” The first edition of the Book of Mormon 
appeared in the spring of 1830." 


Such is the manner in which Joseph Smith claims to 
have received and translated the plates. As soon as the 
book** was published and circulated, speculation at once 
became rife as to its origin. Its divine authenticity, accepted 
by the Mormons, not upon the basis of proved evidence, but 
primarily upon religious faith and conviction, was univer- 
sally denounced. The same skepticism that repudiated the 
first vision of the Prophet, now ridiculed the claim of the 
Book of Mormon as a divine record. The plausibility of the 
story of Joseph Smith and the relative merits of the counter 
theories presented, however, need not detain us here.’ We 
are concerned, in this chapter, only with what the Mormons 
believed, in order that we may better understand the char- 
acter of those people and the peculiar institutions which 
grew out of their religious dogma. In that light, the import- 
ant fact is, that regardless of the truth or falsity of the 
sory, the account as related by Smith is accepted by the 
rank and file of the Saints as authentic, and, furthermore, 
it is the Prophet’s connection with the Book of Mormon that 
has contributed more than anything else to the strengthen- 
ing of his claim to divine commissionship, a position upon 
which the very foundation of the Church has been built. 

Other important events which are vital to an under- 
standing of Mormonism occurred before the close of the 
first decade following the first vision. Both Smith and 
Cowdery testify that on May 15, 1829 a heavenly messen- 
ger, by name of John the Baptist, appeared and conferred 
upon them the Priesthood of Aaron “which holds the keys 
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of the ministering of angels, and of the Gospel of repentance 
and of baptism by immersion for the remission of sins.”*° 
After this ordination, he commanded them to baptize each 
other and promised that the Higher Priesthood of Melchize- 
dek, which would authorize them to bestow the Holy Ghost 
by the laying on of hands would in due time be conferred 
upon them. Soon after this manifestation, according to 
the record, the Melchizedek Priesthood was conferred upon 
Joseph and Oliver by the Apostles, Peter, James and John.” 
These ordinations are extremely important in the eyes of 
the Latter Day Saints, who, in consequence of them, chal- 
lenge the authority of all other denominations to officiate 
in the name of Deity, maintaining that their representatives 
did not have conferred upon them the proper authority to 
do so. 

While the Book of Mormon was still in the hands of the 
printer, the Prophet received a revelation to organize the 
Church. Accordingly, on the 6th day of April 1830, at the 
town of Fayette, Seneca County, New York, this organiza- 
tion was effected. The official membership at this date 
was only six. Joseph Smith became the leader and by reve- 
lation was designated as a “Seer, a Translator, a Prophet, an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, an Elder of the Church through 
the will of God the Father and the grace of your Lord Jesus 
Christ.°2 It is not to be inferred that the Church became 
fully organized at this early date. On the contrary, the 
process of organization was a gradual one and new features 
were added only as occasion demanded. It was not until 
March 18, 1833 that the First Presidency, as now constituted 
was organized. The first High Council of the Church 
was organized at Kirtland, Ohio, February 17, 1834 and 
the first Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, next in authority 
to the First Presidency, at the same place on February 14, 
1835." 

With the initial organization of the Church completed, 
the Prophet determined to dispatch missionaries to preach 
to the Indians, or Lamanites, as the Mormons called them. 
It is but natural that such a policy should have been adopted, 
inasmuch as the possession of the history of these aborigines, 
as recounted in the Book of Mormon, made the Saints feel 
obligated to teach these degenerate savages the thrilling story 
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of their ancestry. Furthermore, the Book of Mormon and 
its believers declare that these Indians, assisted and directed 
by the Latter Day Saints, will yet “build the Zion of God, 
the new Jerusalem of America.” The chief significance 
of this missionary policy to this narrative, however, is that 
its success led to the immediate removal of the headquarters 
of the Church from New York, where the Saints were 
encountering serious opposition, to Ohio, where these mis- 
sionaries had been well received.*’ In December 1830, the 
Prophet officially pronounced by revelation that, under the 
circumstances, it was expedient that the Saints should emi- 
grate to the west,” and two months later, in accordance 
with this command, the head- -quarters of the Church were 
removed to Kirtland, Ohio.” 


In Ohio, the growth of the Church was anid: yet it 
soon became evident that that place was not desirable for 
the Saints. The chief source of difficulty was not without 
but within the Church. The United Order,® as established 
by the Prophet, proved impracticable and bred dissatisfac- 
tion. The financial panic of 1837 caught the Saints in the 
crest of the wild speculation that was sweeping the country 
and they lost heavily because of it. Heavy debts had been 
incurred through the erection of a temple at a cost of 
$40,000, the erection of a steam mill which proved a finan- 
cial loss and the purchase of large farms for speculative pur- 
poses. Finally, in common with many other banks and 
business institutions throughout the country, the Kirtland 
Bank, a Mormon institution, was forced to close its doors. 
These difficulties produced disaffection and dissension within 
the Church and led many to apostatize. “As the fruits of this 
spirit,” complains the Prophet, “evil surmising, fault find- 
ing, disunion and apostacy followed in quick succession, and 
it seemed as though all the powers of earth and of hell were 
combining their influence in an especial manner to over- 
throw the Church at once and make a final end.”* This 
opposition had developed to such a point that the Mormon 
leader felt that the Church could thrive better in the open 
west, where the undeveloped country would offer oppor- 
tunities for his dissatisfied followers to retrieve their for- 
tunes. Accordingly, he and most of his eastern Saints 
turned to the west again. This time it was to the promised 
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land of Missouri, where the Mormons had already gained a 
foothold. 

Encouraged by the flattering reports of missionaries, 
the Prophet had visited Jackson County, Missouri, in the 
summer of 1831 and had been much impressed “with its 
beautiful rolling prairies which spread out like a sea of 
meadows; its luxuriant shrubbery and delicious, plums; 
grapes, apples and persimmons; its flowers which decorated 
the prairies as grand and as gorgeous as the brilliancy of 
stars in the heavens; its rich and fertile soil and the horses, 
cattle, hogs and wild game; its mild and delightful seasons, 
and its advantageous location, which midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, as well as between the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies, bade fair to become one of the most blessed 
places on the globe.” So pleased was he that he announced 
a revelation declaring “this to be the land of promise and 
the place for the City of Zion.” He also pointed out that 
“the place which is now called Independence is the center 
place, and that “ta spot for the temple is lying westward, 
upon a lot which is not far from the courthouse and that 
the land should be purchased by the Saints, and also every 
tract bordering by the prairies,—that they may obtain it for 
an everlasting inheritance.” 


The Saints accepted this invitation with alacrity and 
within two years twelve hundred of them had settled in 
Jackson County.** The Mormons were at first kindly 
received by the Missourians who looked upon them as a “set 
of harmless fanatics, very susceptible of being moulded into 
good and honest citizens.’ It was not long before friction 
developed, however. Many of the people of Jackson County, 
especially the older residents were southerners and showed 
antipathy toward the New Englanders, especially any who 
professed peculiar religious innovations. Furthermore, they 
feared being dispossessed of their lands and were jealous lest 
the newcomers gain political control in the county. 

Active manifestation of this hostility first occurred in 
the spring of 1832, in the stoning of Mormons’ houses at 
night and the breaking of windows. Similar practices con- 
tinued until July 20, 1833, when four or five hundred citi- 
zens assembled at Independence “to take some effectual 
means to rid themselves of their fanatical neighbors.”” A 
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committee was appointed to draft an address to the public 
setting forth the grievances of the citizens and in addition 
to recommend some definite program of action. The address 
stated that little more than two years previously “some two 
or three of these people made their appearance in Missouri: 
that they now numbered upwards of 1200; that each suc- 
cessive autumn and spring poured forth a new swarm of 
them into the country, as if the places from which they 
came were flooding Missouri with the very dregs of their 
composition; that they were little above the condition of the 
blacks in regard to property and education; and that in 
addition to other causes of scandal and offense, they exer- 
cised a corrupting influence over the slaves.”*" The report 
also made reference to the alleged boasts of the Mormons 
that Missouri belonged to them as a part of their inheritance 
and that the non-believers would be cut off and their lands 
appropriated to the Church. The address closed with these 
demands: (1) that no Mormon in the future move to or 
settle in Jackson County; (2) that those already residing 
there would be granted protection, only until they could 
dispose of their property, providing that they in turn 
pledged themselves to remove from the county within a 
reasonable time; (3) that the editor of the Star, the Mor- 
mon periodical, forthwith cease its publication; (4) that 
the Mormon leaders be required to use their influence in 
preventing any further emigration of their brethren to that 
County; and (5) that those who fail to comply with these 
requisitions be referred to those of their brethren who 
have the gifts of divination to inform them of the lot that 
awaits them.” | 


Unconditional compliance to these demands being 
refused, a mob tore down the printing office and destroyed 
the press and thence proceeded to attack the leading Mor- 
mon authorities. Seeing no way of escape, the Mormons 
entered into a treaty with their assailants and agreed to 
vacate the country immediately. In the meantime, word 
had been received from Governor Dunklin, to whom they 
had appealed, advising them to resort to the courts for 
legal protection of their rights. Encouraged by this reply, 


the Saints determined to repudiate their former agreement 


and ordered that none should leave Indepndenc, except those 
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who had personally signed an agreement to that effect. No 
sooner was this known than the whole country rose in arms 
and declared war upon the Mormons. On the night of 
October 31, a mob attacked the small settlement of Big 
Blue, “damaged a number of houses, whipped some of the 
men, and frightened the women and children so badly that 
they fled to the outlying country for hiding places.”* The 
next day, Independence was attacked and the work of mob- 
bing and violence repeated in even greater severity. For 
days the struggle went on. Further and yet more violent 
attacks were made, hope was abandoned and the now 
defenceless Saints, fifteen hundred in number were forced to 
fly in every direction, “some out into the open prairie, some 
up and some down the river.” “The struggle was now 
over,” writes Pratt, “our liberties were gone, our homes to 
be deserted and possessed by a lawless banditti.”" Most of 
the Saints crossed the river to the northward and took refuge 
in Clay County. 

The public authorities of Missouri and indeed the prin- 
cipal men throughout the State, except those of Jackson 
County, were scandalized by these lawless proceedings and 
everywhere sympathy was loudly expressed for the Mormons. 
The inhabitants of Clay County welcomed them and offered 
their services in helping them regain their property. The 
Attorney General advised that if the Mormons desired to be 
re-established in their possessions, an adequate force would 
be sent for their protection and urged them to remain in 
the State and organize themselves into a militia, whereby 
they could legally be supplied with arms at the public 
expense.” 

The press, too, was bitter in its denunciation of the 
people of Jackson County. This is what E. D. Howe, a 
bitter anti-Mormon authority, a contemporary of this per- 
iod, says about the Missouri persecutions: 


These proceedings on the part of the people of Jackson County 
were in total disregard of all law, and must be condemned by all. 
They were wholly at war with every principle of right and the 
genius of our institutions. Outrages can never be justified on any 
ground, although the reasons which induce them ought to be stated. 
Among the Mormon fanatics, as among any other combination, 
there are the prudent and the imprudent—some who are civil, 
agreeable citizens, and some who are extremely intolerant, unman- 
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nerly, bigoted and supercilious—priding themselves greatly upon 
their being the supposed peculiar favorites of Heaven and their 
possession of greater light than all the world besides. . . . Their 
first solicitation to every community that does not believe their 
book and pretensions, are, that destruction awaits them for their 
unbelief—that there has been no Christian Church upon the earth 
for 1400 years—no one has had any authority to administer ordi- 
nances till Smith dug out his golden Bible—that he is the appointed 
one of God to re-establish a Church, and all that do not come to 
him for power and instructions will be damned.** 


In the meantime messengers had been sent to Kirtland 
to inform the Prophet of the Missouri difficulties and to 
obtain instructions as to the proper plan of action. Smith 
advised by letter of December 5, 1833 that if the Saints had 
not surrendered their arms they “should maintain the ground 
as long as there was a man left, pointing out that the spot 
of ground upon which they were located was the place 
appointed of the Lord for their inheritance, and it was right 
in the sight of God that they contend for it to the last.’ 
As some of the Saints had surrendered their arms, however, 
this program was deemed inadvisable, and was not put into 
operation. 


Meanwhile, the High Council of the Church met at 
Kirtland, Ohio, February 24, 1834 to consider the problem 
and there agreed to organize a “crusade to their Holy Land, 
to drive out the infidels.”** Accordingly on May 5, 1834, 
the Prophet, as commander-in-chief of the Army of Israel,*° 
led forth his force of 200 against the Missouri mobocrats. 
When within about twelve miles of Liberty, the headquarters 
of the Clay County Saints, the army was met by two 
friendly messengers, who warned the Prophet to desist from 
his military operations, advising him that the inhabitants 
of the other neighboring counties were fully alarmed and 
determined to resist any encroachment within their borders. 
Smith complied with this advice and on June 25, 1834, 
disbanded his army and officially declared the war to be at 
anend. Thus ended in a fiasco the attempt of the Mormons 
to recover their “Holy Land”’. 


It has already been noted that the Clay County Mis- 
sourians had extended a welcome to the Mormons with the 
expectation that they would recover their property in Jack- 
son County, but no sooner had this attempt failed than the 
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Clay County residents became alarmed at their increasing 
numbers and showed no more disposition to be in the minori- 
ty than did their southern neighbors. Peace was maintained, 
however, for about three years, but in the spring of 1836, 
the opposition to the Mormons became so intense that they 
were obliged to move on. From here they migrated to the 
north again and settled in what later became known as 
Caldwell and Davis Counties. ‘‘Here,” says Neff, “the 
exiles turned their energies to homemaking and the results 
were indeed surprising. Far West, (their chief city), was 
rapidly assuming importance as a commercial center, while 
Caldwell County possessed a population of approximately 
5000 Mormons in 1838.’*" 

The story of the Saints in their new abode is merely a 
repetition of what has already been related. With the passing 
of time, feeling became so strong against them that the state 
authorities hesitated to restrain the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of open and illegal assaults upon these unfortunate 
people. The climax of savagery was reached on October 
30, 1838, when without warning, a band of two hundred 
forty ruffians fell upon the ill-fated settlement of Haun’s 
Mill*® and mercilessly massacred eighteen unoffending citi- 
zens and wounded scores of others. In the meantime, Gov- 
ernor Boggs determined to solve the problem once and for 
all, even though he should have to resort to inhuman tactics — 
to do so and on October 27, issued to General Clarke the 
following fatal order of extermination; ““The Mormons must 
be treated as enemies and must be exterminated or driven 
from the States, if necessary, for the public good.”” 

In consequence of this manifesto General Lucas 
demanded that the Mormon leaders, including the Prophet, 
be surrendered and that all the troops of Far West give up 
their arms and consider themselves prisoners of war. It 
was required also that the Saints execute a deed of trust 
pledging all Mormon property to the payment of the entire 
cost of the war and to give promise to leave the State before 
the coming spring. 

To this agreement, General Clark gave his approval and 
soon after publicly announced at Far West his intention of 
enforcing it. ‘General Lucas has made this treaty with 
you,” he said. “I am determined to see it executed. The 
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orders of the Governor to me were that you should be 
exterminated and not allowed to continue in this state, and 
had your leaders not been given up and the treaty complied 
with before this, you and your families would have been 
destroyed and your houses in ashes.””° 

With this turn of affairs, the Saints, forlorn and dis- 
couraged, determined to accept the manifesto and immedi- 
ately made plans to migrate again. ‘This time their destina- 
tion was Illinois, in which state the refugees temporarily 
located in the neighborhood of Quincy. On the 20th of 
April, 1838, the last of the Mormons departed from Far 
West.” 

Having traced the unhappy history of the Mormons 
in Missouri it would be well at this point to examine more 
fully the reasons for this unfortunate program of bitter 
persecution. All authorities, favorable or unfavorable to 
the Mormons, and the statements of contemporaries on both 
sides, agree that it had its origin primarily in the antagonism, 
distrust and fear aroused by the Saints’ religious claims and 
pretensions. This is well expressed by Governor Dunklin 
who writes as follows: 

I am fully persuaded that the eccentricity of the religious 
opinions and practices of the Mormons is at the bottom of the 
outrages committed against them. They have the constitutional 
right guaranteed to them, and it is indefeasible to believe and wor- 
ship Joe Smith as a man, an angel, or even as the true and living 
God, and to call their habitation Zion, the Holy Land, or even 
Heaven itself. Indeed, there is nothing so absurd or ridiculous 


that they have not a right to adopt as their religion, so that in its 
exercise they do not interfere with the rights of others.*? 


Hear what the Clay County citizens, who at first 
receieved the Jackson County refugees with kindness, have 
_ to say about the Mormon problem: 


The religious tenets of this people are so different from the 
present churches of the age that they always have and always will 
excite deep prejudices against them, in any populous country where 
they will locate. We, therefore, in a spirit of frank and friendly 
kindness, do advise them to seek a home where they may obtain 
large and separate bodies of land, and have a community of their 
own. ... We do not contend that we have the least right under 
the Constitution and laws of the country to expel them by force, 

_ nevertheless, . . . it is a fixed and settled conviction of this 
meeting, that unless the people commonly called Mormons will 
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agree to stop immediately the emigration of their people to this 
country and take measures to remove themselves from it, civil war 
is inevitable.°® 


From the documentary evidence of the period, it is 
clear that the chief ground of offense to the Missourians was 
the Mormon claim that theirs was the only true religion 
upon earth and that all other Christian faiths were false 
and abominations in the sight of God. This pretension of 
superiority was repugnant to the Missourians, especially the 
more conservative ones, and there were many, who while 
not actively participating in the outrages of the mobocrats, 
yet gave sanction to them and viewed the lawless proceedings 
as a Holy War against alleged heretics, a crusade to expel 
a demoralizing and dangerous society from their midst. 

While religious prejudices was the primary cause, there 
were other minor grievances which contributed to the fric- 
tion. Among the most important of these may be included 
the following: political fear and jealousy due to the rapid 
increase of the Mormon vote; indiscreet utterances concern- 
ing the land of their inheritance which alarmed many for 
fear of being dispossessed of their property; alleged danger- 
ous tampering with the Indians which many suspected of 
being a dangerous plot to wrest the territory from them by 
force; and, finally, the charge of the slaveholders that the 
Mormons, as abolitionists, were inviting the blacks to revolt. 

Proceeding first to Quincy and its neighborhood, the 
Mormon refugees were received everywhere with sympathy. 
They were universally regarded as sufferers in the cause of 
their religion. Several counties vied with each other in 
offers of hospitality to get the newcomers to settle among 
them.* There was an economic consideration, also, that 
played its part in the reception tendered the Mormons. The 
panic of 1837 had left the state financially prostrate and the 
Saints were welcomed as needed colonists whom they hoped 
would revive prosperity through the cultivation of the soil 
and the establishment of necessary industries. 

At last the Prophet selected as the headquarters of the 
Church a place on the Mississippi river, in the northern part 
of Hancock County, which became known as Nauvoo.” 
On this spot the Saints planned to build a great city and 
temple, as the great gathering place of Zion and as the 
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central rendezvous of the sect. Within a year and a half 
more than two thousand houses had been erected, besides 
schools and other buildings,”* and before the close of half a 
decade subsequent to its founding, Nauvoo possessed a popu- 
lation of approximately fifteen thousand, and was the largest 
city in the state.” 


Embittered on account of their harrowing experiences 
in Missouri, the Mormons aimed to secure political as well 
as religious advantages in their new home. ‘The leaders 
reasoned that the firmer the control of political power, the 
stronger and more secure would be the guarantee of safety 
for Mormonism. In Illinois, the political situation afforded 
them the opportunity to carry out their program, because 
the two major political parties, the Whigs and the Democrats 
were about evenly divided and the Mormons held the 
balance of power.** Accordingly, the Saints soon signified 
their intention of joining neither group but of voting for 
such persons as had done or were willing to do them the 
most service. The leaders of both parties knew that the 
Mormon vote decided the issue, and accordingly they both 
courted their favor by exerting themselves in professions 
of kindness and devotion to their interests. While this 
possession and use of the balance of power at elections 
appeared momentarily advantageous to the Mormons, it 
proved disastrous to them in the end because it alienated 
from them all parties since none could rely upon their 
allegiance.” 

This situation accounts for the extremely liberal nature 
of the Nauvoo charter, which was granted by the legislature 
during the session of 1840-41. “Each party,” says Governor 
Ford, “was afraid to object to them for fear of losing the 
Mormon vote, and each believed that it had secured their 
favor.”*’ After providing for a government consisting of 
a mayor, four aldermen and nine counsellors, the charter 
gave the council power “to pass all ordinances necessary for 
the peace, benefit, good order, regulation, convenience, or 
cleanliness of the city, and for the protection of property 
from fire, which were not repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States or to the State of Illinois.”** ‘This pro- 
vision,” says Ford, “seemed to give them power to pass 
ordinances in alaion of the laws of the state, and to erect 
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a government for themselves.” Another section conferred 
unusual judicial powers upon the mayor, by giving that 
official exclusive jurisdiction over all cases arising under city 
ordinances, subject to an appeal to the municipal court, over 
which he, himself, as chief justice, presided, and finally, to 
the Circuit Court of Hancock County. The municipal 
court was empowered to issue writs of habeas corpus in all 
cases arising under the ordinances of the city. "The most 
unusual provision of the charter, however, was that which 
incorporated the “Nauvoo Legion,” making it entirely inde- 
pendent of the military legion of the state and not subject 
to the command of any offices except the Governor, himself, 
as Commander-in-chief."* ‘‘Thus,” says Governor Ford, “‘it 
was proposed to re-establish for the Mormons a government 
within a government, a legislature with power to pass ordi- 
nances at war with the laws of the state; courts to execute 
them with but little dependence upon the constitutional 
judiciary; and a military force at their command, to be 
governed by its by-laws and ordinances and subject to no 
state authority but that of the Governor. . . . The powers 
conferred were expressed in language at once ambiguous 
and undefined; as if on purpose, to allow of misconstruction. 
The great law of the separation of the powers of government 
was wholly disregarded. The mayor was at once the execu- 
tive power, the judiciary, and part of the legislature. The 
common council, in passing ordinances was restrained only 
.by the Constitution.” 


The granting of this charter, unequalled in degree of 
liberality, by any other in the state, led to most serious 
consequences. It was natural and inevitable that jealousy 
and suspicion should arise on seeing the Mormons in posses- 
sion of so much military power. Yet there is no evidence 
that such power was ever misused by them, despite the 
charges of their enemies that they had intentions of doing 
so. On the other hand, in the severest hour of their experi- 
ences, when their Prophet and Patriarch were murdered in 
cold blood, and the temptation to revenge this dastardly 
deed gave them the greatest provocation to betray their 
trust, the Nauvoo Legion obeyed the instructions of Goy- 
ernor Ford to the letter, while the much praised Carthage 
Greys turned traitors and disgraced the service by insubordi- 
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nation.” In matters of legislation, however, Governor Ford 
continually complained of the misuse of their charter privi- 
leges by the Nauvoo Council. There is undeniable evidence 
that this body encouraged by lawyer politicians, who sought 
the favor of the Mormons, gave radical, if not absurd inter- 
pretation to their expressed and implied powers under the 
Charter.** This is what the Prophet, himself, as Mayor of 
Nauvoo, has to say about the Charter and its privileges: 


Relative to our city charter, courts, rights of habeas corpus, 
etc. I wish you to know and publish that we have all power; and 
if any man from this time forth says anything to the contrary, 
cast it into his teeth. If there is not power in our charter, then 
there is not power in the State of Illinois, nor in the Congress 
or Constitution of the United States, for the United States gave 
unto Illinois her constitution or charter and Illinois gave unto 
Nauvoo her charter, ceding unto us our vested rights, which she 
has no right or power to take from us. All the power there is in 
Illinois, she gave to Nauvoo. The municipal court has all power 
to issue and determine writs of habeas corpus within the limits of 
the city that the legislature can confer. This city has all the power 
that the state courts have.*” 


As time went on, this jealousy of the populace because 
of special powers granted the Mormons, was rapidly becom- 
ing transformed into intense and aggressive hatred. The 
great cause of popular fury was their utilization of the 
_ balance of power which they possessed, casting their vote at 
the polls practically as a unit, thereby making the fact 
apparent that no one could aspire to any office in the 
country without their approbation and votes. By favoring 
one party, then the other, the Saints lost the support of 
both. Nor was this all. Already the enemies in Missouri 
were circulating defamatory reports to the prejudice of the 
Saints. They were charged with numerous thefts and rob- 
| beries and petty crimes of all sorts; and many believed that 
they “entertained the treasonable design, when they got 
strong enough, of overturning the government, driving out 
the old population, and taking possession of the country, as 


the children of Israel did in the land of Canaan.” 


Meanwhile, the Prophet became interested in national 
politics and, in February 1844, announced himself as a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States. This 
action had been taken as a result of the vague and unsatis- 
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factory replies® received from Henry Clay and Martin Van 
Buren, the two leading candidates at the time, in answer to 
communications addressed to them by Smith asking for 
statements in regard to their policy toward the Mormons. 
The Prophet’s motives in entering the race are clearly set 
forth in his political address of February 8, 1844, as follows: 


I would not have suffered my name to have been used by my 
friends or otherwise as President of the United States, or. candidate 
for that office, if I and my friends could have had the privilege of 
enjoying our religious and civil rights which the Constitution guar- 
antees unto all her citizens alike. But this as a people we have 
been denied from the beginning. Persecution has rolled upon our 
hands from time to time from portions of the United States, like 
peals of thunder, because of our religion; and no portion of the 
government, as yet, has stepped forward for our relief. And in 
view of these things, I felt it my right and privilege to obtain what 
influence and power I can, lawfully, in the United States, for the 
protection of innocence.*° 


The Prophet’s platform featured reform, territorial 
expansion and the strengthening of the power of the federal 
executive. He favored a reduction of the membership of 
the House of Representatives; the fixing of $2.00 per day 
and board as the maximum compensation for Congressmen; 
the abolition of penitentiary system; the creation of a 
national bank with branch institutions in the states and 
territories; the abolition of slavery by 1850 with adequate 
compensation to the slave holders; and the authorization of 
the use of the United States army by the President with or 
without the consent of the Governor, in the suppression of 
mob violence in the states and territories. His ideas of 
territorial expansion are best expressed in his own words: 
“When a neighboring realm petitioned to join the Union of 
the sons of liberty, my voice would be, come, yet, come 
Texas, come Mexico, come Canada and come all the world— 
let us be brethern; let us be one great family; and let there 
be universal peace.”"* It is interesting to note the ultra- 
nationalistic policy of Smith, and this too at a time when 
sectionalism was in the course of rapid development. His 
political theories corresponded with, indeed, were part of 
his religious creed. 


The Mormon campaign was launched with enthusiasm. 
It was planned to hold conferences throughout the country 
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beginning May 4th and continuing each Saturday and Sun- 
day thereafter until September 1st. Three hundred thirty 
seven elders, as politicians to espouse the candidacy of Joseph 
Smith, and as missionaries to preach Mormonism, volun- 
teered for this service.” Early reports from the field were 
encouraging; the Church leaders were optimistic, even 
enthusiastic.”* Scarcely eight weeks after the drive had 
begun, however, the whole movement collapsed, for on June 
27, 1844, the Prophet was brutally assassinated at Carthage 
jail. 

The circumstances leading up to this tragedy were the 
following. On May 18, 1844, William and Wilson Law and 
Robert D. Foster, Mormon authorities, were excommuni- 
cated for unchristianlike conduct. These men now bitterly 
denounced Smith as a fallen Prophet, and accused him, in — 
no uncertain terms, of corrupt and immoral practices. They 
gave vent to their slanderous attacks in the Nauvoo 
Expositor,”° the one and only copy of which appeared on 
June 7, 1844. Its columns belched forth with foul abuse 
of the Prophet and his associates, assailing their characters 
by means of sworn affidavits of former apostates and enemies 
and ridiculing with vindictive sarcasm the doctrines and 
policies of the Church. Mayor Smith and the City Council 
met this new opposition by declaring the paper a nuisance 
and ordering the marshal to destroy the press. This was 
done, but not without opposition, and the act, however 
just it may have been, proved disastrous to the Saints for it 
led immediately to armed and aggressive opposition. The 
convincing charge was now raised that the Mormons, in 
defiantly curtailing the freedom of the press, were danger- 
ously hostile to American liberties. The act was answered 
by a series of resolutions by the Warsaw enemies which 
‘appealed to the citizens of Illinois, Missouri and Iowa to 
co-operate with them in exterminating the hated Mor- 
mons.””® The apostates repaired to Carthage and there 
obtained writs for the arrest of Smith and his accomplices, 
and placing themselves and the rabble under the leadership 
of one Levi Williams, Commander of the Hancock County 
militia, and bitter enemy of the Saints, proceeded to Nauvoo 
to obtain possession of the Mormon authorities by force, if 
necessary. At this crisis, Governor Ford appeared and 
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organizing the mob into a militia, after they had pledged 
to support him in defending and executing the law, demand- 
ed the arrest of Smith and other members of the City 
Council. Although the Prophet was warned of danger, yet 
he gave himself up to the authorities at Carthage on the 
personal pledge of Governor Ford that he would be pro- 
tected from mob violence. This pledge was broken, how- 
ever, for on the 27th of June, 1844, three days.after the 
arrest, a mob of two hundred broke into the jail and after 
ten minutes left again, leaving Joseph and his brother 
Hyrum, murdered and mangled corpses." 


Those who expected Mormonism to collapse with the 
death of its leader, were to be sadly mistaken for no event 
in the history of the Church gave to the cause of that faith 
so much stability and vitality. With their Prophet, now 
enshrined as a martyr, whose testimony had been sealed 
with his own blood, not all the militia mobs in Illinois, 
Missouri or the United States could destroy that faith. 
Indeed, the assassination of Joseph Smith reacted a thousand 
fold upon those who had committed or approved it. 

After the Prophet’s death, claimants for the Presidency 
came forward. Prominent among the aspirants was Sidney 
Rigdon, first Counsellor and only surviving member of the 
First Presidency. Yet this leader was unpopular and by 
thrusting himself forward with his claims, had prejudiced 
himself in the minds of the Saints who censured him severely 
for his boastful ambitions, arrogant pride and lack of 
humility. On August 8, 1844, a monster mass meeting, 
called to consider the question, discredited Rigdon,” disre- 
garded the hereditary principle of succession, and accepted 
the leadership of the Council of the Twelve Apostles with 
Brigham Young as its head.” 

In the meantime, fresh disasters approached Nauvoo. 
As a supposed remedy for all the evils of Mormonism, the 
legislature in January 1845, repealed the Nauvoo charter, 
refused to grant another and deposed all the officers of the 
city.*° These actions, followed as they were by the discharge 
of Smith’s assassins, gave renewed courage to the mob and 
it bagan to increase its savagry to such proportions that 
Governor Ford admitted that he could no longer cope with 
the problem.*’ The crimes of the whole country were laid 
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to the Mormons. ‘Nauvoo,’ says Bancroft, “was denounced 
as a den of counterfeiters, cattle-thieves and assassins.“ So 
intense did the prejudice against the Mormons become, that 
even their old friends and benefactors, the residents of 
Quincy finally turned against this unhappy people and on 
the 22nd of September, 1845, passed resolutions declaring 
that further attempts to live at peace with the. Mormons 
were useless and that “in order to prevent bloodshed and 
the sacrifice of so many lives on both sides, it was the duty 
of the Saints to obey the public will and leave the state as 
speedily as possible.’** 

Indeed, the Mormons had reached the same conclusion. 
They realized, all too well, that if they were to have peace, 
their Zion must be established at least temporarily in some 
inhospitable area, unsought by others. It, therefore fell to 
the lot of their newly appointed leader, Brigham Young, to’ 
lead these hapless people one thousand miles westward into 


the desert wilderness. 
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by Oliver Cowdery and is said to be in the possession of George W. 
Schweich of Richmond, Missouri, clearly shows evidence of having 
passed through the printer’s hands. Roberts, B. H., History of the 
Church, I, 76 and footnote. 

8ST he Book of Mormon claims to be a history of two races, the 
first of which is supposed to have come to the western continent immed- 
iately after the confusion of tongues; the second from Jerusalem about 
600 B. C. It relates the wars, travels, religion, progress and decadence 
of those races; describes their cities, temples, forts etc. and contains an 
account of the visit of Christ to the western continent following His 
resurrection. It does not take the place of the Bible as is commonly 
and erroneously supposed. It is an auxiliary to it and corroborates and 
supports it. The Bible is a record of God’s dealings with His people of 
the eastern world; the Book of Mormon, a similiar record for the western 
world. See Whitney, Orson F., History of Utah, 1, 37-57. 

Material on the athe of the Book of Mormon is abundant. 
The following books are representative examples: 

Pro-Mormon 

Pratt, Orson, Works. (A series of pamphlets on the doctrines of the 
Gospel) , Salt Lake City, 1884. 

Reynolds, George, Myth of the Manuscript Found, Salt Lake City, 
1883. 

Roberts, Brigham H., “Origin of the Book of Mormon,” in the 
Americana, UI and IV, New York, 1908-09. 

Webb, Robert C., The Real Mormonism, New York, 1916. 
Anti-Mormon 

Adams, John Quincy, The Birth of Mormonism, Boston, 1916. 

Dickinson, Mrs. Ellen, New Light on Mormonism, New York, 1885. 

Howe, E. D., Mormonism Unveiled, Painesville, Ohio, 1834. 
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Linn, William A., The Story of Mormonism, New York, 1902. 

Schroeder, Theodore, “Origin of the Book of Mormon”, in the 
Americana, I and II, New York, 1906-07. 

2°Roberts, History of the Church, I, 39-41; Smith and Smith, His- 
tory of the Church, I, 34-36; Smith, Doctrine and Covenants, section 13. 

1Roberts, History of the Church, 1, 40-42; Smith and Smith, His- 
tory of the Church, I, 64-65. 

22Roberts, History of the Church, I, 74-78. Smith, Doctrine and 
Covenants, section 21. oh 

*8Whitney, op. cit., 1, 99. 

<i bids, 1. 113. 

251 bed. 1, 117: 

267 bid., 1, 99. 

271, two or three weeks after the arrival of the four missionaries, 
127 persons had been baptized and by the spring of 1831, the number 
of converts had increased to 1000. Linn, William, The Story of Mor- 
monism, 131. 

28Smith, Doctrine and Covenants, section 37. 

°Whitney, op. cit., I, 81. 

80This was a communistic scheme based upon ancient biblical prac- 
tice. ‘The system meant that each individual, on entering the Order, 
was to deed to the Church, or its authorized representative, his or her 
property in toto, utterly relinquishing its possession. It might be a 
farm, a workshop, or a sum of money, much or little that was thus 
‘consecrated’. But whatever it was, it thenceforth belonged to the 
Order, and not to the individual. All would then be owners, alike, and 
equality in temporal things be inaugurated.” Whitney, Ibid., I, 84. 

31Roberts, History of the Church, Ul, 487-488. See also Pratt, 
Parley P., Autobiography, 133. 

32°The Autobiography of Joseph Smith”, in the Millennial Star, 
XIV, 74-75. 

83Smith, Doctrine and Covenants, section 57. 

34This was one-third of the total population of the county. Linn, 
op. cit., 169. 

2°Gregg, Josiah, Commerce of the Prairies, I, 314. 

88FTowe, E. D., Mormonism Unveiled, 141. 

3™Mackay, Charles, The Mormons, 75. 

88Complete copies of this address may be found in the Millennial 
Star, XIV, 515-517; Roberts, History of the Church, 1, 374-377 and 
Linn, The Story of the Mormons, 170-173. Extracts may be found in 
Howe, Mormonism Unveiled, 139; Mackay, The Mormons, 75; and 
Smucker, Samuel M., History of the Mormons, 87-89. 

Shinn, Op. Cit., 177: 

4°Bancroft, History of Utah, 102. 

“1Pratt, Parley P., Autobiography, 108. 

42Mackay, The Mormons, 79. 

48Howe, op. cit., 144-145. 

44R oberts, op. cit., I, 145. 

*Howe, op. cit., 156. 
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*°“Old muskets, rifles, pistols, rusty swords and butcher knives 
were soon put in a state of repair and scoured up.” Ibid., 155. The 
Prophet says they were “provided with horses, wagons, firearms and all 
sorts of munitions of war of the most portable kind of self defense.” 
Roberts op. cit., II, 63. | 

*'Neff, op. cit., 29. 

*SBancroft, op. cit., 128. Some reports give the number killed as 
31. See Linn, The Story of Mormonism, 204. Details of the massacre 
may be found in Lee, Mormonism Unveiled, 78-80; and Millennial Star, 
XVI, 507. : 

*°Smith and Smith, History of the Church, Il, 257-258; Roberts, 
History of the Church, Ill, 175; Linn, The Story of the Mormons, 205. 

’°Smith and Smith, History of the Church, Il, 264-267; Roberts, 
History of the Church, Ill, 203-205; Millennial Star, XVI, 555; Smuck- 
er, The History of the Mormons, 111-112; Mackay, The Mormons, 91-92. 

****Thus had a whole people variously estimated from ten to fifteen 
thousand souls been driven from houses and land and reduced to pov- 
erty, and had removed to another state during one short winter and 
part of a spring.” Pratt, Autobiography, 245. 

**Governor Dunklin to Colonel James Thornton, June 6, 1834, in 
Howe, Mormonism Unveiled, 172-176. 

*°Smith and Smith, History of the Church, Il, 56-62; Roberts, His- 
tory of the Church, Il, 448-453. 

°*Ford, Thomas, op. cit., 261. 

°°Formerly known as Commerce. 

°°Mackay, op. cit., 116. 

"Neff, op. cit., 58. 

*SFord, op. cit., 262. 

°Ibid., 262, 317, 319 and 32%. , 

°°Tbid., 265. 

**Section Eleven of the Nauvoo Charter. 

®°Ford, op. cit., 264. 

*8Section 24, authorized the establishment of the “University of 
the City of Nauvoo.” Extracts from the charter are found in Whitney, 
History of Utah, I, 180-182. Governor Ford has admirably discussed 
this subject in his History of Illinois, 263-266. 

**Ford, op. cit., 265. 

Neff, op. cit., 48; Ford, op. cit., 353-354. 

*°Concerning the action of the Nauvoo Council in reference to the 
“Expositor episode,” which will be treated later in this chapter but refer- 
red to here to illustrate the misuse of power under the charter, Gov- 
ernor Ford speaks as follows: “It appeared clearly both from the com- 
plaints of the citizens and the acknowledgments of the Mormon Com- 
mittee that the whole proceedings of the Mayor, the common council 
and the municipal court, were irregular and illegal, and not to be 
endured in a free country; though perhaps some apology might be 
made for the court, as it had been repeatedly assured by some of the 
best lawyers in the State who had been candidates for office before that 
people, that it had full and competent power to issue writs of habeas 
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corpus in all cases whatever. The common council violated the law 
in assuming the exercise of judicial power; in proceeding ex parte with- 
out notice to the owners of the property; in proceeding against the prop- 
erty in rem; in not calling a jury; in not swearing all the witnesses; in 
not giving the owners of the property, accused of being a nuisance, in 
consequence of being libellous, an opportunity of giving the truth in 
evidence; and, in fact, by not proceeding by civil suit or indictment, as 
in other cases of libel. The Mayor violated the law in ordering this 
erroneous and absurd judgment of the common council to be executed.” 
Ford, op. cit., 325. 

67 Address of Joseph Smith, in Roberts, History of the Church, V, 
465-473. Despite the extensive powers granted under the Nauvoo Charter, 
it is interesting to note that the City Council, under date of December 
21, 1943, memorialized Congress to set the City of Nauvoo aside as a 
territory, and that the mayor be given the power to call in and use the 
United States troops whenever he should feel the need of protection for 
himself or followers. This unusual privilege was requested until the 
state of Missouri should make good the losses she had inflicted upon the 
Saints. 

Congress paid not attention to the petition. The memorial is printed 
in full in the Millennial Star, XXII, 486-488 and 502-504. 

8Ford, op. cit., 269. 

®°Copies of the correspondence may be found in Mackay, The Mor- 
mons, 151-162; Oldhausen, Theodor, Geschicte der Mormomem, 202- 
219; Smith and Smith, History of the Church, Il, 708-714; and Roberts, 
History of the Church, V1, 63-65. 

7°Roberts, History of the Church, VI, 210-211. 

71Bancroft, History of Utah, footnote, p. 69. Bancroft quotes 
Times and Seasons, V, 528-533. ‘This address is also found in Mackay, 
The Mormons, 141-151; and Renny and Brenchley, Journey to Great 
Salt Lake City, 353-371. For the political platform of Joseph Smith, 
see further, Roberts, History of the Church, V1, 197-209; and Smith and 
Smith, History of the Church, Il, 713-727; 

72Roberts, op. cit., VI, 335-341. 

78Neff, op. cit., 58. 

74Roberts, op. cit., VI, 341. Another authority who left the 
Church was John C. Bennett, at one time mayor of Nauvoo, general of 
the legion and chancellor of the university of that city. Bennett pub- 
lished a book in 1842 to which he gave the title, The History of the 
Saints or an Expose of Joe Smith and Mormonism, and through which he 
hoped to injure the Church by exposing to ridicule some its its secret 
practices. There is no question that this “Benedict Arnold of the 
Church” as Roberts calls him, did much damage to the cause of Mormon- 
ism and in no small way, through his influence, contributed to the bitter 
prejudice and mob action which resulted in the Prophet’s death. Bennett 
openly claimed that-he joined the Church to learn its secrets with a view 
solely of exposing them. See Bennett, John C., The History of the 
Saints or an Expose of Joe Smith and Mormonism, 6. 

75See Adams, John Quincy, The Birth of Mormonism, 93-100. Mr. 
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Adams had access to a copy of the Expositor and reviews its contents in 
this reference. 

“See Roberts, op. cit., VI, 462-467. 

"TRor a detailed account of the martyrdom see Roberts, History of 
the Church V1, 616-619; also Smith, Lucy, Biographical Sketches of the 
Prophet and his Progentiors for many Generations, 276-278. The most 
authentic account of the martyrdom is the thrilling narrative of Willard 
Richards, an eye-witness, entitled Two Minutes in Jail. It was originally 
published in Times and Seasons and reproduced in Whitney, History of 
Utah, IV, 23-24. It appears in this study as Appendix B. Infra., 397-400. 

Many characterization of the Prophet have appeared both in high 
praise and severe condemnation. The following one by Charles M. Mac- 
kay, a non-Mormon, is representative of the estimate of this unusual per- 
sonality by those authorities who, while not professing to accept his 
creed, yet are unbiased in their opinions of him as man. 


“We must conclude that the Mormon Prophet was of no common 
genius: few are able to commence and carry out an inposition like his, 
so long, and to such an extent ... Joseph Smith was indeed a remarkable 
man; and in summing up his character it is extremely difficult to de- 
cide whether he were indeed the vulgar imposter which is has been the 
fashion to consider him, or whether he were a sincere fanatic, who believed 
what he taught. But whether an imposter, who for the purposes of his 
ambition, concocted the fraud of the Book of Mormon, or a fanatic who 
believed and promulgated a fraud originally concocted by some other 
person, it must be admitted that he displayed no little zeal and courage; 
that his tact was great, that his talents for governing men were of no 
mean order; and that however glaring his deficiencies in early life may 
have been, he manifested, as he grew oldr, an ability both as an orator 
and a writer which showed that he possessed strong natural gifts, only 
requiring cultivation to have raised him to a high reputation among 
better educated men . . . But whether knave or lunatic, whether a liar 
or a true man, it cannot be denied that he was one of the most extraor- 
dinary persons of his time, a man of rude genius, who accomplished a 
much greater work than he knew; and whose name, whatever he may 
have been whilst living, will take its place among the notabilities of the 
world.” Mackay, The Mormons, 173-174. 


Perhaps the best description of Joseph Smith by a Mormon authority 
is that of Parley P. Pratt, who remarks: ‘President Joseph Smith was in 
person tall and well built, strong and active; of a light conplexion, light 
hair, blue eyes, very little beard, and of an expression peculiar to himself 
on which the eye naturally rested with interest, and was never weary 
of beholding. His countenance was ever mild, affable and beaming with 
intelligence and benevolence, mingled with a look of interest and an un- 
conscious smile of cheerfulness, and entirely free from all restraint, or 
affectation of gravity; and there was something connected with the 
serene and steady, penetrating glance of his eye, as if he would penetrate 
the deepest abyss of the human heart, gaze into eternity, penetrate the 
heavens, and comprehend all worlds. He possessed a noble boldness and 
independence of character; his manner was easy and familiar, his rebuke 
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terrible as the lion, his benevolence unbounded as the ocean, his intelli- 
gence universal, and his language in original eloquence peculiar to him- 
self.” Quoted in Bancroft, History of Utah, 185-186. Bancroft adds: 
“With the exception, perhaps of Mahomet, no one has been so much be- 
spattered with praise by his followers and with abuse by his adversaries 
as the founder of the Mormon faith.” Ibid., footnote, p. 188. 

78 After his rejection by the Saints, Sidney Rigdon removed to Pitts- 
burg, where he was soon afterwards excommunicated from the Church. 
Whitney, op. cit., I, 234. = 

79Millenial Star, XXV, 199-201. Brigham Young was not officially 
sustained as President of the Church until October, 1848, when that 
action was taken by the Saints at their semi-annual conference at Salt 
Lake City. 

8°Ford, op. cit., 396; Bancroft, op. cit., 208. 

81See Ford, op. cit., 418-427. 

8°Bancroft, op. cit., 208. 

88 copy of the Quincy resolution is found in Fullmer, Ex pulsions, 
20. es 


IX 


THE EXODUS FROM NAUVOO 


| Fai Mormons had no intention of leaving Mis- 
siouri or Illinois for a Far Western home; it was their inten- 
tion to build their Zion in the former state, for Missouri was 
indeed the Promised Land. Only the exigencies of the situa- 
tion,—forced necessity, compelled them to trek westward 
again. Theirs was not a voluntary hegira. Living on the very 
edge of the frontier, at Independence, Far West and Nauvoo, 
for fifteen years prior to their final departure in 1846, the 
Saints could hardly fail to become interested in the land of the 
setting sun; yet one looks in vain for indications that the 
Saints were planning to move westward until Joseph Smith’s 
published prophecy to that effect in 1842. 


It is important to note, however, that during their 
sojourn in Missouri and Illinois, the Saints acquired con- 
siderable information about the Far West in general and the 
Great Basin in particular which proved of tremendous 
advantage to them later when they decided to build their 
New Zion in the Great Salt Lake Valley. For example, the 
Evening and Morning Star, a sixteen page Mormon monthly, 
which began its brief career in 1832, in its very first issue, 
mentions the activities of Captain Bonneville and other 
trappers and explorers operating in the Rockies, and the 
October number chronicles the return of Sublette to St. 
Louis with a pack of furs and the further activities of 
Bonneville and Walker in western Wyoming and southern 


Idaho. 


After 1842, the Mormons became more interested in 
the Far West than would be expected of typical frontiers- 
men, bacause it became increasingly clear that continued 
persecution by unfriendly mobs would force them to divert 
their movements thither. This contemplated migration 
was forseen clearly by the Prophet, himself, who on August 
6th of that year, made the following prediction: “I prophe- 
sied that the Saints would continue to suffer much affliction 
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and would be driven to the Rocky Mountains, many would 
apostatize, others would be put to death by our persecutors 
or lose their lives in consequence of exposure or disease; and 
some of you will live to go and assist in making settlements 
and build cities and see the Saints become a mighty people 
in the midst of the Rocky Mountains.”* Obviously, the 
above well attested prediction, rendered more important 
than ever the published articles and press editorials on the 
west, particularly the Rocky Mountain region. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the Nawvoo N eigh- 
bor, in its two and one-half year life beginning with the 
first issue on May 3, 1843, published over fifty articles deal- 
ing with the Trans-Mississippi West, most of them clippings 
from other newspapers. Readers were given explicit infor- 
mation concerning the Santa Fe trade and the attitude of 
the Spanish southwest toward Americans; the annexation | 
of Texas was editorially approved; the territories of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were colorfully described; the British 
claim to Oregon as set forth in the Edinburgh Review was 
reproduced in the Neighbor of September 20, 1845. The 
issue of October 26, published a summary of Fremont’s 
report of his first expedition to South Pass, wherein the 
Great Pathfinder exploded forever the myth of the topo- 
graphical obstacles to California and Oregon travel. In 
several subsequent issues Upper California was represented 
as “the most fertile spot on earth” and the Bay of San 
Francisco, “for extent of anchorage and extent of harbor, as 
unparalleled.”” The issue of November 9, 1844 contains a 
lengthy letter from Peter H. Burnett, a prominent resident 
of Oregon and later first governor of the state of California, 
in which this writer points out the advantages of the Pacific 
Northwest. Attention was called to the Wilkes’ report on 
his explorations of the Pacific Coast in the December issue. 
On January 29, 1845, an account of Fremont’s extensive 
travels in California and Oregon, with special emphasis 
upon his explorations of the Great Salt Lake and Valley in 
1843, was published. An account of the organization of the 
tentative and extra-legal government of Oregon at Cham- 
poeg by impatient settlers in 1843 was followed by news 
that the Oregon Territorial bill had passed the House of 
Representatives in the early 1845 issues. A March issue of 
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the Neighbor gave eight reasons why the American claims 
to Oregon were valid and should be respected. On June 4, 
it was announced that three thousand emigrants were 
enroute to Oregon. The annexation of Texas, California 
and Oregon received editorial attention in the issue of July 
30. Finally Hastings’ famous Guide to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, with its recommendation of the Great Salt Lake 
Deseret Trail as the fastest and most feasible route to Cali- 
_ fornia was reviewed in the August edition of the Neighbor.’ 


Further proof of the Mormon interest in the Far West 
is attested from the following citations from the journals of 
Brigham Young and John Taylor: 


Thursday, August 28, 1845. In council with the Twelve, 
wherein we made arrangements, and voted for an expedition of a 
number of persons to go to California in the ensuing spring.* 

Saturday, December 20, 1845. I dictated the arrangements 
for the day (i. e. in the Nauvoo Temple). Afterwards with a few 
of the Twelve and others heard F. D. Richards read Fremont’s 
Journal giving an account of his travels to California. 

Sunday, December 27, 1845. The visit of the Marshal (U. S.) 
and the emigration to California were the prominent topics (dis- 
cussed). Elder Parley P. Pratt read from Hastings’ account of Cali- 
fornia. 

Thursday, December 31, 1845. Elder Heber C. Kimball and 
I superintended the operations of the Temple, examined maps with 
reference to selecting a location for the Saints west of the Rocky 
Mountains, reading various works written by travellers. 


The significance of the foregoing references is evidenc- 
ed in the fact that the Mormon leaders were well informed 
about the Far West, even the Great Salt Lake Valley, long 
before they ever set foot out of their Temple City, Nauvoo. 

Although the Prophet had predicted that the Saints 
would be driven westward to the Rocky Mountains as early 
as August 6, 1842, steps looking toward the selection of a 
location there or elsewhere were not taken until Februarl 20, 
1844. Joseph Smith on this date wrote as follows: 


I instructed the Twelve Apostles to send out a delegation to 
investigate the locations of California and Oregon and hunt out a 
good location, where we can remove to after the temple is com- 
pleted, and where we can build a city in a day, and have a govern- 
ment of our own, get up into the mountains, where we can live 
as old as we mind to.® 
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Three days later he again records: 


Met with the Twelve in the assembly room concerning the 
Oregon and California Exploring Expedition; Hyrum and Sidney 
present. I told them I wanted an exploration of all that mountain 
country. Perhaps it would be best to go direct to Santa Fe. Send 
twenty-five men; let them preach the Gospel wherever they go. 
Let that man go that can raise $500, a good horse and a mule, a 
double barrel gun, one barrel rifle, and the other smooth bore, a 
saddle and a bridle, a pair of revolving pistols, bowie knife, and a 
good sabre. Appoint a leader, and let them beat up for volun- 
teers. I want every man that goes to be a king and a priest. When 

he gets on to the mountains he may want to talk with his God; 
when with the native savage to have power to govern them, etc. | 
If we don’t get volunteers, wait till after the election.’ 


A month later, (March 1844), the Church authorities 
decided to address an appeal to Congress for aid in the con- 
templated migration. The outcome was a memorial to Con- | 
gress, under date of March 26, 1844, “wherein Joseph Smith 
solicited the extraordinary favor of raising one hundred 
thousand troops, independent of the army of the United 
States,” to accomplish ends which he briefly described as 
comprehending the “extension of the arm of deliverance 
over Texas,” the “protection of the inhabitants of Oregon 
from foreign agressions,” and the “opening of vast regions of 
the unpeopled west and south to our enlightened and enter- 
prizing yoemanry.”” 

The above plans, however, came to naught. The assass- 
ination of the Prophet and his brother Hyrum at Carthage 
Jail, June 27, 1844, postponed for a time all further con- 
siderations of an exodus from Nauvoo and Congress, as 
one might expect, ignored the fanciful memorial. 

On April 24, 1844, Brigham Young upon whom the 
mantle of leadership had now fallen, addressel a final appeal 
to the President of the United States, James K. Polk. This 
interesting petition was similar in the main to those address- 
ed the month previously to the governors of all the states 
of the Union except Missouri and Illinois.” Two pertinent 
paragraphs are cited herewith: 

In the name of Israel’s God and by virtue of multiplied ties 
of country and kindred, we ask your friendly interposition in our 
favor. Will it be too much to ask you to convene a special session 


of Congress, and furnish us an asylum where we can enjoy our 
rights of conscience and of religion unmolested? Or will you in a 
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special message to that body when it is convened recommend a 
remonstrance against such unhallowed acts of oppression and 
expatriation as this people have continued to receive from the 
states of Missouri and Illinois? Or will you favor us by your per- 
sonal influence and by your official rank? 


Or will you express your views concerning what is called the 
Great Western Measure, of colonizing the Latter-day Saints in 
Oregon, the Northwestern Territory, or some location remote from 
the states, where the hand of oppression shall not crush every 
noble principle, and extinguish every patriotic feeling?'® 


Nothing came of these petitions. Neither President 
Polk nor any of the governors, took notice of the appeal, 
except Governor Thomas S. Drew of Arkansas. The latter 
wrote a polite but evasive reply, in which he stated how 
helpless he was to interfere in the internal affairs of another 
state. The Governor concluded his letter with the following 
advice. : | 


I therefore heartily agree with you in the proposed plan of 
migration to the Oregon Territory—or to California—the north of 
Texas or to Nebraska; thereby placing your community beyond 
the reach of contention until, at least, you shall have had time 
and opportunity to test the practicability of your system, and to 
develop its contemplated superior advantages in ameliorating the 
condition of the human race, and adding to the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty. That such a community constituted as yours 
with the mass of prejudice which surrounds and obstructs its prog- 
ress at this time can not prosper in that (Illinois) or any of the 
neighboring states, appears very evident from the signal failures 
upon two occasions under auspices at least as favorable as you 
could reasonably expect from any of the states." 


A most significant decision was reached on September 
9, 1845, when the general authorities of the Church, 
prompted by the necessity of making a definite statement 
with regard to the contemplated exodus because of increased 
acts of violence by lawless mobs, resolved that “a company 
of fifteen hundred men be selected to go to Great Salt Lake 
Valley and that a committee of five be appointed to gather 
information, and report the same to the council.” Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that this final decision with regard 
to the location of a new homeland in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, was herewith determined upon almost two years 
before the first pioneer band had crossed the desert wilderness 
westward to Utah. There was nothing inviting or attractive 
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about the designated site. Indeed, the Great Salt Salt Lake 
Valley was selected because of its very unattractiveness with 
the hope, therefore, that it would not be coveted by others. 
On September 24th, the Council of the Twelve Apostles at 
Nauvoo entered into an agreement with a Commission,” 
representing the residents of nine counties of the state, and 
promised that the Saints would remove from the country 
early in the following spring, and asked only in return that 
they be not further molested by armed bands or suits-at-law 
but rather assisted is selling their property and collecting 
the necessary equipment for the emigration.” 


The final word of the Church authorities on the subject 
of where they were going, why they were going and in what 
spirit they wer departing occurs in a circular over the 
signature of the Nauvoo High Council under date of Jan- 
uary 20, 1846, a few pertinent extracts from which follow: | 


We intend to send out into the western country from this 
place some time in the early month of March, a company of pio- 
neers, consisting mostly of young hardy men, with some families. 
These are destined to be furnished with an outfit; taking with 
them a printing press, farming utensils of all kinds, with mill 
irons and bolting cloths, seeds of all kinds, grain, etc. The object 
of our early move is to put in a spring crop, to build houses, to 
prepare for the reception of families who will start as soon_as 

grass shall be sufficiently grown to sustain teams and stock. Our 
pioneers are instructed to proceed west until they find a good 
place to make a crop in some valley in the neighborhood of the 
Rocky Mountains, where they will infringe upon no one and be 
not likely to be infringed upon. In the event of the President’s 
recommendation to build blockhouses and stockade forts on the 
route to Oregon becoming a law,\’ we have encouragements of 
haying that work to do; and under our peculiar circumstances 
we can do it with less expense to the Government than any other 
people. We also further declare for the satisfaction of those who 
have concluded that our grievances have alienated us from our 
country; that our patriotism has not been overcome by fire, by 
sword, by daylight, nor by midnight assassinations, which we have 
endured; neither have they alienated us from the institutions of 
our country. Should hostilities arise between the government of 
the United States and any other power in relation to the right of 
possessing the territory of Oregon, we are on hand to sustain the 
claim of the United States Government to that country. It is 
geographically ours; and of right, no foreign power should hold 
dominion there; and if our services are required to prevent it, 
those services will be cheerfully rendered according to our ability." 


16 
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Once the Illinois people became convinced that the 
Mormons were sincere in their determination to evacuate 
Nauvoo and migrate westward, several suggestions were 
made by state officials as to the place of destination. General 
Hardin suggested Vancouver Island. Stephen A. Douglas, 
approving the same place, felt sure that “there would be no 
objection to its settlement (Vancouver Island) or to the 
settlement of Oregon.” ) 

Most sensational was the proposal of Governor Ford of 
Illinois. In a written communication to Brigham Young, 
dated April 18, 1845, he wrote as follows. 


I would suggest a matter of confidence. California now 
offers a field for the prettiest enterprize that has been undertaken 
in modern times. It is but sparsely inhabited and by none but the 
Indian or imbecile Mexican Spaniard. I have not inquired enough 
to know how strong it is in man and means, but this we know that 
if you conquered that country from Mexico, that country is so 
physically weak and morally distracted that she could never send 
a force to reconquer it. Why would it not be a pretty operation 
for your people to go out there, take possession and conquer a por- 
tion of the vacant country and establish an independent govern- 
ment of your own subject only to the law of nations. You would 
remain there a long time before you would be disturbed by the 
proximity of other settlements. If you conclude to do this, your 
design ought not to be known, otherwise it would become the 
duty of the United States to prevent your emigration. But if you 
once cross the line of the United States Territories, you would be 
in no danger of being interfered with.1® 


But Brigham Young and the Mormon leaders had no 
intention of following Ford’s advice. California, it was 
determined, was unsuited for an empire such as the Saints 
had hoped to establish. Neither was Vancouver Island. The 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, secluded in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and therefore free from the proximity of settlement 
by their enemies, suited their purposes. It had already been 
designated as the site for the New Zion and with the 
increased persecution of impassioned mobs, unchecked by 
state or federal officials, they were now more than ever 
determined that it should be so. 


Pursuant to the terms of the agreement with the Illinois 
Commission, whereby the Mormons agreed to evacuate 
Nauvoo immediately, the Saints made hasty preparations 
for the exodus in the spring. Homes and land were sold, 
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leased or abandoned. Property went for almost nothing. 
“The Mormons went up and down with their furniture, etc, 
and traded for anything that could travel, as an animal or 
a wagon.”"® Mrs. Franklin D. Richards says that a two 
story brick house which the family had occupied but three 
months was sold for “two yoke of half broken cattle and 
an old wagon.””° Thomas L. Kane, a Nauvoo visitor in 
1846 says: ‘A man showed mea superb English gold watch 
of the most costly kind which he had obtained at this time 
for a yoke of oxen, and in another instance I was told of 
part of a family table service which was a fine specimen of 
the filigree work of the last century sold for the weight of 
its silver along with its companion pieces.”*' Valuable 
farms, beautiful homes and spacious public buildings were 
exchanged at great sacrifice for wagons, horses and cattle.” | 
“Fiundreds made tents and wagon covers out of cloth 
bought with anything they happened to have; each com- 
pany had its own wagon shop, wheelrights, carpenters, and 
cabinet makers who were busily employed. Green timber 
was prepared for spokes and felloes, some kiln dried and 
some boiled in salt and water. At the Nauvoo House shops 
were established as well as at the mason’s hall and arsenal. 
Iron was brought from different parts of the country, and 
blacksmiths were at work night and day.”” At length, all 
being ready for a start, the Mormon exodus from Illinois 
began February 4, 1846. The first detachment, numbering 
sixteen hundred, crossed the Mississippi on ice. Before sum- 
mer, thousands had crossed that river into the plains of 
Iowa. ‘The Mormons are leaving the city with all possible 
dispatch,” says the Quincy Whig of May 20th. “During 
the week four hundred teams have crossed at three points, 
or about 1350 souls. The demonstrations made by the Mor- 
mons are unequivocal. They are leaving the State and pre- 
paring to leave, with every means God and nature have 
placed in their hands. This ought to be satisfactory.” It 
was except to the lower classes of people, the most obnoxious 
and detestable in their hatred toward the Saints, “the ignor- 
ant, the bigoted, the brutal, the vicious, the lawless and 
profligate,” who clamored for the immediate expulsion of 
the remnant of Mormons at Nauvoo, that they might gain 
possession of their lands and property. These were the 
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people who broke faith with the Mormons and in September 
laid seige to their city, then occupied by no more than 150 
able bodied men” of that faith, and a few destitute women 
and children, many of whom were unable to leave because 
of sickness, failure to dispose of property, or other adverse 
fortune.” After a bombardment of three days, the last 
remnant of this illfated people was driven out on the 17th 
of September, 1846, and on the same day the Gentiles took 
possession of Nauvoo.” 


Thomas L. Kane, who visited the city on September 
20, 1846, three days after the surrender, graphically describes 
the scene of desolation. He says: 


I was descending the last hillside upon my journey, when a 
landscape in delightful contrast broke upon my view. Half- 
encircled by a bend of the river, a beautiful city lay glittering in 
the fresh morning sun; its bright new dwellings, set in cool, green, 
gardens, ranging up around a stately dome-shaped hill, which was 
crowned by a noble marble edifice, whose high tapering spire was 
radiant with white and gold. The city appeared to cover several 
miles, and beyond it, the background, there rolled off a fair country, 
chequered by the careful lines of fruitful husbandry. The unmis- 
takable marks of industry, enterprize and educated wealth, every- 
where, made the scene one of singular and most striking beauty. 


It was a natural impulse to visit this inviting region. I pro- 
cured a skiff, and rowing across the river, landed at the chief 
wharf of the city . No one met me there. I looked, and saw 
no one. I could hear no one move; though the quiet everywhere 
was such that I heard the flies buzz, and the water-ripples break 
against the shallow of the beach. I walked through the solitary 
streets. The town lay as in a dream, under some deadening spell of 
loneliness, from which I almost feared to wake it. For plainly, it 
had not slept long. There was no grass growing up in the paved 
ways. Rains had not entirely washed away the prints of dusty 
footsteps. 


Yet I went about unchecked. I went into empty wood-shops, 
rope-walks and smithies. The spinner’s wheel was idle; the car- 
penter had gone from his work-bench and shavings, his unfinished 
sash and casing. Fresh bark was in the tanner’s vat, and the fresh 
chopped light-wood stood piled against the baker’s oven. The 
blacksmith’s shop was cold; but his coal heap and lading pool and 
crooked water horn were all there, as if he had just gone off for a 
holiday. No work people anywhere looked to know my errand. 
If I went into the gardens, clinking the wicket-latch loudly after 
me, to pull the marygolds, heart’s ease and Lady-slippers, and draw 
a drink with the water sodden well-bucket and its noisy chain; or, 
knocking off with my stick the tall heavyheaded dahlias and sun- 
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flowers, hunted over the beds for cucumbers and love-apples—no 

one called out to me from any opened window, or dog sprang 

forward to bark an alarm. I could have supposed the people hid- 

den in the houses, but the doors were unfastened; and when at 

last I timidly entered them, I found dead ashes white upon the 
hearths, and had to tread a tip-toe, as if walking down the aisle 
of a country church, to avoid rousing irreverent echoes from the 
naked floors. 


On the outskirts of the town was the city graveyard. But 
there was no record of plague there, nor did it in anywise differ 
much from other Protestant American cemeteries. Some of the 
mounds were not long sodded; some of the stones were newly set, 
their dates recent, and their black inscriptions glossy in the mason’s 
hardly dried lettering ink. Beyond the grave-yard, out in the fields, 
I saw, in one spot hard-by, where the fruited boughs of a young 
orchard had been roughly torn down, the still smouldering embers 
of a barbecue fire, that had been constructed of rails from the 
fence around it. It was the latest sign of life there. Fields upon 
fields of heavy-headed yellow grain lay rotting ungathered upon the 
ground. No one was at hand to take in their rich harvest. As far 
as the eye could reach, they stretched away—they, sleeping too in 
the hazy air of Autumn.... 


It was after nightfall, when I was ready to cross the river 
on my return. “The wind had freshened since the sunset; and the 
water beating roughly into my little boat, I headed higher up the 
stream than the point I had left in the morning, and landed 
where a faint glimmering light invited me to steer. Here, among 
the dock and rushes, sheltered only by the darkness, without roof 
between them and the sky, I came upon a crowd of several hun- 
dred human creatures, whom my movements roused from uneasy 
slumber upon the ground... . 

Dreadful, indeed, was the suffering of these forsaken beings. 
Cowed and cramped by cold and sunburn, alternating as each 
weary day night dragged on, they were, almost all of them the 
crippled victims of disease. They were there because they had no 
homes, nor hospital nor poor-house nor friends to offer them any. 
they could not satisfy the feeble cravings of their sick; they had 
no bread to quiet the fractious hunger cries of their children. Moth- 
ers and babes, daughters and grandparents, all of them alike; were 
bivouacked in tatters, wanting even covering to comfort those 
whom the sick shiver of fever was searching to the marrow. 

These were the Mormons, famishing in Lee County, Iowa, in 
the fourth week in the month of September, in the year of our 
Lord, 1846. ‘The city—it was Nauvoo, Illinois. The Mormons 
were the owners of that city, and the smiling country around. And 
those who had stopped their ploughs, who had silenced their ham- 
mers, their axes, their shuttles and their workshop wheels; those 
who had put out their fires, who had eaten their food, spoiled their 
orchards, and trampled under foot their thousands of acres of 
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unharvested bread—these were the keepers of their dwellings, the 
carousers in their Temple, whose drunken riot insultd the ears 
of their dying. 

I think it was as I turned from the wretched nightwatch of 
of which I have spoken, that I first listened to the sounds of © 
revel of a party of the guard within the city. Above the distant 
hum of the voices of many, occasionally distinct the loud oath- 
tainted exclamation, and the falsely intonated scrap of vulgar song 
—but lest this requiem should go unheeded, every now and then, 
when their boisterous orgies strove to attain a sort of ecstatic climax, 
a cruel spirit of insulting frolic carried some of them up into the 
high belfry of the Temple steeple, and there, with the wicked 
childishness of inebriates, they whooped and shrieked, and beat the 
drum that I had seen, and rang in charivaric unison their loud- 
tongued steamboat bell. 


They were, all told, not more than six hundred and forty per- 
sons who were lying on the river flats. But the Mormons in Nau- 
voo and its dependencies had been numbered the year before at 
over 20,000. Where were they? They had last been seen, carrying 
in mournful trains their sick and wounded, halt and blind, to dis- 
appear behind the western horizon, pursuing the phantom of another 
home. Hardly anything else was known of them; and people asked 
with curiosity—What had been their fate—what their fortunes?*° 


“There is no parallel in the world’s History to this 
migration from Nauvoo,” records the historian H. H. Ban- 
croft. ‘The exodus from Egypt was from a heathen land, 
a land of idolaters, to a fertile region designated by the 
Lord for his chosen people, the land of Canaan. The pil- 
grim fathers in flying to America came from a bigoted and 
despotic people—a people making few pretensions to civil 
or religious liberty. It was from these same people who 
had fled from old-world persecutions that they might enjoy 
liberty of conscience in the wilds of America, from their 
descendants and associates, that others of their descendants, 
who claimed the right to differ from them in opinion and 
practice, were now fleeing. True the Mormons in various 
ways had rendered themselves abominable to their neigh- 
bors. Before this the Mormons had been driven to the out- 
skirts of civilization, where they had built themselves a city; 
this they must now abandon, and throw themselves upon 
the mercy of savages.” 


Under ordinary conditions the journey of the first sea- 
son (1846) from the Mississippi to the Missouri could have 
been accomplished without extreme hardship, for the coun- 


: 
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_ stinted growths of the hollows. 
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try crossed was the rolling prairie of Iowa, and the distance 
covered did not exceed five hundred miles. But the Saints 
had left in haste, and were inadequately supplied with 
necessities. Moreover, for those who began the trek in Feb- 
ruary and March, the cold was intense. ‘They moved in 
the teeth of keen-edged northwest winds, such as sweep 
down the Iowa peninsula from the icebound regions of the 
timber shaded Slave Lake and Lake of the Woods. ... Want- 
ing for good camp fires, their nights were often passed in 
restless efforts to save themselves from freezing. Their 
stock of food also proved inadequate; and as their systems 
became impoverished, their suffering from cold increased.” 
To add to their misfortunes, the strength of their oxen 
began to fail. The small supply of provinder they had 
carried with them had given out. And says Kane: “The 
winter-bleached prairie straw proved devoid of nourish- 
ment; and they could only keep them from starving by 
seeking for the browse, as they called it, or green bark and 


tender buds and branches of the cotton wood and other 
9933 


- Furthermore, the Saints were forced to blaze a new 
wagon trail, for Iowa was off the beaten line of travel to 
the west. And even after the hardship of cold and hunger 
were endured, the tired and emaciated emigrants as they 
approached the swamp bottoms of Missouri, were forced 
to combat the deadly germs of cholera. And when spring 
came and with it the thaw, the clayey country became 
almost impassable. Says Neff: “The number of graves 
along the route of travel told in convincing style the vicis- 
situdes of the exiles. It isa matter of history that the suffer- 
ing of the Saints during 1846 was far more severe than those 
of 1847.”" 


The first encampment after leaving the west bank of 
the Mississippi was on Sugar Creek, in Iowa territory, about 
nine miles from Nauvoo.” Roberts says that eight hundred 
men reported at this encampment during the first two weeks 
of February without more than two weeks’ supplies for 
themselves and team.** The advance camp had not tray- 
elled more than one hundred and fifty miles west of Nau- 
voo, when Brigham Young and other church authorities 
who had started with a year’s supply of provisions for them- 
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selves and families had fed it all out of their less provident 
emigres.*’ Because of these circumstances it became urgent 
that male members of the pioneering band barter their labor 
for provisions along the countryside and cultivate waste 
lands at designated encampments. Contracts were obtained 
for husking corn, for splitting rails and fencing fields, for 
constructing bridges, for digging wells, building houses and 
clearing farms—in fact, every conceivable honorable enter- 
prize was undertaken to alleviate their suffering. “Thus,” 
says Roberts, “the Camp of Israel had become a veritable 
marching, industrial column, founding settlements as it 
marched; planting for others to harvest, and leaving behind 
them within easy reach bases of supplies that insured their 
own safety in case of emergency.” 

The two major encampments in Iowa were Garden 
Grove, and Mount Pisgah.*” At these places, farms of sey- 
eral thousand acres were enclosed and planted and both 
became permanent settlements. On June, 14, Council 
Bluffs*® on the Missouri was reached and became temporary 
headquarters. At this place and at other scattered encamp- 
ments along the banks of the Missouri there were assembled 
by the autumn of 1846 “15,000 Saints, 3000 wagons, 30,000 
head of cattle, a great number of mules and horses, and 
immense flocks of sheep.” 

The organization of the Camp of Israel was not per- 
fected during the first two months of the exodus, but after 
March 27, at the encampment on the Chariton River, this 
defect was corrected. On this occasion, Brigham Young 
was elected President; three men were elected captains of 
hundreds (i. e. hundreds of families) ; and six, captains of 
fifties.“ The subdivisions of fifties into tens with their 
captains, guards, herdsmen, etc, was left to the respective 
captains of fifties. 


Describing the inner life of these groups, Roberts says: 


When the camp moved, it was customary to send out an 
advance company called “pioneers”, who blazed the trail to be 
followed by the wagons. Sometimes they detailed a squad from 
their company to build a bridge or clear away through the under- 
brush of the timber tracts they crossed; while the others would be 
detailed to find a suitable encampment. Trading or foraging expe- 
ditions, under the direction of the contracting commissaries, were 
sent out to scour the country for corn and cattle, in exchange 
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for cash and household goods, table furnishings, feather beds, 
silverware, etc; other parties were sent out to make labor con- 
tracts and thus all was orderly activity and intense individual and 
community life.*® 


Thomas L. Kane, who spent several weeks at one of 
these encampments observes: 


The character of their every-day life, its routine and con- 
duct ... their romantic devotional observances, and their admirable 
concert of purpose and action, met the eye at once. After these, 
the stranger was most struck perhaps by the strict order of march, 

the unconfused closing up to meet attack, the skillful securing 
of the cattle upon the halt, the system with which the watchers 
were set at night to guard them and the line of corral ... with other 
similar circumstances indicative of the maintenance of a high state 
of discipline. So well recognized were the results of this organiza- 
tion, that bands of hostile Indians have passed by comparative 
small parties of Mormons, to attack much larger, but less compact 
bodies of other emigrants.** — 


Meanwhile, the Church authorities selected a place for 
winter encampment to which most of the Saints on the 
Missouri could be gathered, since the lateness of the season 
‘and the enlistment of five hundred of their most able bodied 
men in what was called the Mormon Battalion of the Mexi- 
can War, precluded any further advance toward their desti- 
nation. ‘Some twelve miles north of the main camp’s ferry 
on the Missouri was a high plateau overlooking the river and 
this was the site selected for temporary abode, and given the 
name of Winter Quarters, the present Florence, Nebraska, 
some five or six miles above the present city of Omaha.” 
The site was enclosed by a stockade; a meeting house and 
public workshop were built; workshops of various kinds 
were erected and a water power grist mill was installed on 
the river. About one thousand houses of logs “covered with 
clapboards or with willows laid across poles and covered 
with dirt” had been erected by January 6, 1847.” 


During the fall and winter of 1846, there was consid- 
erable sickness and many deaths in the camps. Colonel Kane 
reports six hundred burials at Winter Quarters before the 
cold weather brought the camp relief. In one of the camps 
on the west of the river, as early as July 31, he reports as 
many as 37 percent of its inhabitants down with what he 
calls Black Canker, by others Blackleg, as a result of which 
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there were many deaths. Conditions on the east side of 
the Missouri were even worse.** His explanation for this 
strange malady follows: 


The climate of the entire upper Misery Bottom, as they termed 
it, is, during a considerable part of the summer and autumn sing- 
ularly pestiferous. Its rich soil, which is to a depth far beyond the 

‘reach of the plough, as far as the earth of kitchen garden, or com- 
post-heap, is annually the force bed of a vegetation as rank as that 
of the Tropics. To render its fatal fertility the greater, it is 
everywhere freely watered by the springs and creeks and larger 
streams, that flow into it from both sides. In the season of drought, 
when the sun enters Virgo, these dry down till they run impure as 
open sewers, exposing to the day broad foul flats, mere quagmires 
of black dirt, stretching along for miles, unvaried, except by the 
limbs of half buried carrion tree trunks, or by occasional yellow 
pools of what children call frog spawn; all together steaming up 
thick vapors redolent of the savour of death. . . . The same is 
the habit of the Great River. In the beginning of August, its 
shores hardly could contain the millions of forest logs, and tens of 
billions of gallons of turbid water, that came rushing down 
together from its mountain headgates. But before the month was 
out, the freshlet had all passed by; the river diminished one half, 
threaded feebly southward through the center of the Valley, and 
the mud of its channel, baked and creased, made a wide tile pave- 
ment between the choking crowd of reeds and sedgy grasses and 
wet-stalked weeds, and growths of harsh meadow flowers, the 
garden homes at this tainted season of venom-crazy snakes, and 
the fresher ooze by the water’s edge, which stank in the sun like a 
naked muscle shoal.*® 


The Mormon exiles were peculiarly susceptible to this 
fatal disease because of the “low state to which their systems 
had been brought by long continued endurance of want 
and hardship.” And he continues: 


It must be remembered also that they were the first turners- 
up of the prairie sod, and that this of itself made them liable to 
the sickness of the new country. It was where their agricultural 
operations had been most considerable, and in situations on the 
left bank of the river, where the prevalent southwest winds wafted 
t othem the miasmata of its shores, that disease was most rife. In 
some of these (districts) the fever prevailed to such an extent that 
hardly any escaped it. They let their cows go unmilked, they 
wanted for voices to raise the pslam of Sundays. The few who 
were able to keep on their feet went about among the tents and 
wagons with food and water, like nurses through the wards of an 
infirmary. Here at one time the digging (of graves) got behind 
hand; burials were slow; and you might see women sitting in the 
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open tents keeping the flies off their dead children, sometimes 
after decomposition had set in.°° 


During the long winter months at Winter Quarters, 
Brigham Young and the Mormon leaders did not neglect 
the serious business of preparing for the continued exodus 
westward with the coming of spring. His one and only 
revelation in respect to this matter was announced to the 
Saints on January 14, 1847." Immediately thereafter, the 
personnel of the initial Pioneer company of one-hundred- 
forty-four was named and plans were perfected for the 


removal of fifteen thousand other refugees into the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. 


In the meantime there was another exodus of Saints 
from the United States in the year 1846. A company of 
two hundred thirty eight, including seventy men, sixty- — 
eight women and one hundred children, under the direction 
of Elder Samuel Brannan left New York by sea for Cali- 
fornia on February 4, the very identical day that the first 
contingent of Nauvoo refugees had crossed the Mississippi 
River west to the plains of Iowa. The ship Brooklyn, of 
four hundred fifty tons, had been chartered for twelve hun- 
dreds dollars a month. Fifty dollars was charged each adult 
to cover the cost of transportation and an extra twenty-five 
dollars for board.” The company took with them agricul- 
tural and mechanical tools and equipment for eight hundred 
men “including ploughs, hoes, forks, shovels, spades, scythes, 
~ sickels, nails, glass, blacksmith, carpenter and mill-wright . 
tools, material for three grain mills, turning lathes, sawmill 
irons, one printing press—the one on which the Prophet 
had been printed during its years of publication; also dry 
goods, twine, brass, copper, iron, tin, and crockery ware; 
two milk cows, about forty pigs and a number of. fowls.” 
They also took with them a large quantity of school books 
among which were found “spelling books, histories, books 
on arithmetic, astronomy, geography and Hebrew gram- 


mar.” 


Except for severe storms, one encountered in the Atlan- 
tic and the other in the Pacific, the voyage was a pleasant 
one. After touching at the island of Juan Fernandez™ and 
Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands, the Brooklyn arrived 
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at Yerba Buena—San Francisco Bay—July 31, 1846, after 
a voyage of five months and twenty-seven days. 

Once arrived in California, the Brooklyn Company 
were enthusiastic about their new home, especially Brannan, 
who hoped that Brigham Young might see his way clear to 
bring the main body of Saints there. But the California 
venture did not prosper. A communistic settlement at New 
Hope on the Stanislaus River in the San Joaquin Valley 
failed; the settlers became ingratiated from Brannan,”° when 
the latter became increasingly ambitious and worldly mind- 
ed; and when Brigham Young refused to consider making 
California, instead of Utah, the New Zion, the discouraged 
Saints abandoned their homes and migrated elsewhere. 
About one hundred adults and forty children left for Utah 
during the years 1848-1850, and of the remaining number, 
forty-five adults and sixty-five children, some later joined 
the Mormon settlements of San Bernardino and Arizona. 
Perhaps a dozen of the original company remained in Cali- 


fornia.”® 
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there might yet be time for them to gather up their wordly goods before 
removing, some weakly mothers and their infants, and many cripples 
and bereaved and sick people. These had remained under shelter, ac- 
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in the second storm, causing the premature birth of a child, followed 
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erts, B. H., Comprehensive History of the Church, Ul, 29. See espec- 
ially, Barley, Paul, Sam Brannan and the California Mormons, passim. 
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|. insatiable pursuit of wealth, in justice to his memory it must be said 


that there existed in the man, Brannan, a certain true measure of great- 
‘ness. He pioneerer the first overland mail from San Francisco; his 
energy and funds assisted greatly in bringing the railroad west; he built 


| the first great wharf in San Francisco; he published the first newspaper 


in northern California—the California Star; in 1851, he organized the 
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cisco, as we know it today. For further detail concerning Brannan, 
see in addition to Bailey, Sam Brannan and the California Mormons, 
Roberts, B. H., Comprehensive History of the Church, Il, 25-29; Creer, 
Leland H., Utah and the Nation, 31-33 et seq.; Bailey, Paul, The Gay 
Saint, passim; Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California, V, 547 
et seq; Whitney, Orson F., History of Utah, I, 250 et seq; and Tullidge, 
Edward W., Life of Brigham Young, 18-24. 

| 56Creer, op. cit., 32-33. 
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THE MORMON BATTALION 


©) NCE upon the plains of Iowa and Nebraska and 
settled on lands occupied by the Omaha and Pottawatamie 
Indian tribes, whence they had been relentlessly driven by 
lawless mobs from Nauvoo, the Mormon refugees found 
themselves involved in a new political relationship. ‘They 
were now practically beyond the confines of civilization, 
upon territory included in the Louisiana Purchase, and over 
which the government had direct control. Heretofore, their 
relationship had been with state governors and legislatures; 
henceforth, it was to be with the President and Congress. 
Sovereign states had hitherto failed to protect them in their 
constitutional rights. What would be the attitude of the 
federal government? Before this period many appeals had 
been directed to Washington, to which the federal authori- 
ties had consistently pleaded lack of jurisdiction. A policy 
of negligence or even indifference on the part of the federal 
government, now that the Saints were in the wilderness 
among savages, might force them to attempt the establish- 
ment of an independent Republic or worse still to join with 
some foreign power, notably Great Britain, in order to be 
assured of protection.’ For it had become increasingly evi- 
dent that the Mormons were determined to adhere to their 
religious principles, even if necessary at the expense of con- 
tinued loyalty to the American union. There is no denying 
the gravity of the situation. It was of vital importance to 
both the government and the Saints that a friendly relation- 
ship be maintained. | 


Mormon representatives at Washington had already 
opened negotiations with the government to secure aid for 
their proposed emigration. One of the last official acts of 
President Brigham Young before leaving Nauvoo was to 
issue instructions on this subject to Jesse C. Little, presiding 
Elder of the Saints in the New England states. President 
Polk was at this time concerned with the advisability of 
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building block houses and stockaded forts along the Oregon 
Trail in order to facilitate and protect the line of travel 
along that route;* and Elder Little was urged to secure, if 
possible, a contract for part of that work. “If our govern- 
ment should offer facilities for emigrating to the western 
coast,” writes Young, “embrace those facilities. As a wise 
and faithful man take every honorable advantage of the 
times you can. Be thou a savior and a deliverer of the peo- 
ple, and let virtue, integrity and truth be your motto, salva- 
tion and glory the prize for which you contend.’ It was 
represented by the Mormon authorities that such work could 
be done by the Saints with less expense to the government 
than by any other people and that at the same time it would 
benefit the Mormons by providing facilities for freighting 
and transportation which would greatly lessen the cost of 
their migration to the Great Basin.* 


Before May, 1846, it was generally expected that diplo- 
matic difficulties, perhaps even war, would result with Great 
Britain, but not with Mexico. In 1843, enough southerners 
and westerners had accepted the Cincinnati Platform to 
insure the election of Polk the following year on the cam- 
paign pledge, the re-annexation of Texas and the re-occupa- 
tion of Oregon. And when Polk, fearing possible war with 
Mexico, offered the British a compromise line on the 49th 
parallel, and the British indignantly refused the offer, he 
went before Congress and delivered one of the most startling, 
belligerent messages in history. In addition to the establish- 
ment of military protection of the Oregon Trail and an 
overland mail to the Pacific, he recommended the abroga- 
tion of the Joint Occupation Treaty and the assertion of 
the exaggerated American claim to the whole of Oregon up 
to the 54 degrees 40 minutes boundary. He recommended 
further that the Linn Bill be enacted, legalizing land grants, 
establishing a port of entry and creating a territorial govern- 
ment by extending the laws of the United States and the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts over the new country. 
Congress responded by authorizing the suspension of the 
Treaty of Joint Occupation, but before further action could 
be taken, the British Cabinet, effectively shaken because of 
Polk’s aggressive attitude, agreed to accept the American 
proposal. The resultant Buchanan-Pakenham Treaty, signed 
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June 15, 1846, fixing the dividing line on the 49th parallel, 
thus brought unexpectedly to a close the threat of an Anglo- 
American War over the Oregon question. 

That the Mormon leaders anticipated war with Eng- 
land, over Oregon, is evident from the following circular 
of the Nauvoo High Council under date of January 20, 
1846: “Should hostilities arise between the government of 
the United States and any other power in relation to the 
rights of possessing the territory of Oregon, we are on hand 
to sustain the claims of the United States to that country. 
It is geographically ours; and of right no foreign power 
should hold dominion there; and if our services are required 
to prevent it, these services will be cheerfully rendered 
according to our ability.” 

Pursuant to his instructions, Elder Little made prepara- 
tions to repair to Washington where he hoped to be able 
to confer in person with President Polk relative to the mat- 
ter of federal assistance for the Mormon migration west- 
ward. He obtained a letter of introduction from John H. 
Steele, Governor of New Hampshire, Little’s native state. 
After stating that he had known the Mormon Elder from 
childhood and vouchsafing for his honesty and integrity, 
the governor added: “Mr. Little visits Washington, if I 
understand him correctly, for the purpose of procuring, or 
endeavoring to procure, the freight of any provisions or 
naval stores which the government may be desirous of send- 
ing to Oregon, or to any portion of the Pacific. He is thus 
desirous of obtaining freight for the purpose of lessening 
the expense of chartering vessels to convey him and his fol- 
lowers to California, where they intend going and making 
a permanent settlement the present summer.” 

Other letters of introduction were obtained from A. G. 
Benson, ex-Postmaster General Amos Kendall, and Colonel 
Thomas L. Kane.* 

Little arrived in Washington on May 21 and the fol- 
lowing evening was formally introduced to President Polk. 
It proved to be a most opportune time for the business he 
had at hand, for Congress had already declared war upon 
Mexico ten days earlier (May 12) and just then (May 21) 
complete but belated details of General Taylor’s victories 
at Palo Alto and Reseca de la Palma, fought on May 8 and 
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9, had been received. As a result of this information, the 
public clamored for prompt action and the government 
responded by formulating plans for prosecuting the war. 
Among the plans was the assembling of the Army of the 
West at Fort Leavenworth under Colonel Stephen W. 
Kearney to invade New Mexico and ultimately to co-operate 
with the Pacific fleet which, it was designed, should sweep 
around Cape Horn and attack on the Pacific coast of Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. Little was unable to obtain an interview with the 
President until June 3. However, he was advised by Mr. 
Kendall on May 27 that the Cabinet was considering a plan 
which, in effect was “to have one thousand men fitted out 
and plunge into California, officered by our own men, the 
commanding officer to be appointed by President Polk; and 
to send one thousand more by way of Cape Horn, who will 
take cannon and everything needed in preparing defense; 
those by land to receive pay from the time I should see 
them, and those going by water from September 1st.”” 


On June 1, the impatient Little decided to address “‘an 
appeal” directly to the President. Extracts from this illum- 
inating document follow: 


I come to Washington, not, Sir, as an office seeker actuated 
by a selfish motive, but as the representative of a noble but per- 
secuted people, and, Sir, allow me to say, that had I not more 
confidence in you as the father of this great nation, than in those 
that have immediately preceded you, I should not have left my 
home and family to ask favors of you for this people. 

Our brethren in the West are compelled to go and we in the 
eastern country are determined to go and live, if necessary, to 
suffer and die with them. Our determinations are fixed and can- 
not be changed. From twelve to fifteen thousand have already 
left Nauvoo for California, and many others are making ready to 
go. Some have gone around Cape Horn and I trust before this 
time have landed in the Bay of San Francisco.” 

We have forty thousand in the British Isles and hundreds in 
the Society Islands, all determined to gather in this place, and 
thousands this fall. There are yet many thousand scattered through 
the States, besides the great number in and around Nauvoo who 
are determined to go as soon as possible, but many of them are 
poor but noble men and women, who are destitute of means to 
pay their passage either by sea or by land. 

They, as well as myself, are true-hearted Americans, true to 
our country, true to its laws, true to its glorious institutions, 
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and we have a desire to go under the outstretched wings of the 
American Eagle. We should disdain to receive assistance from a 
foreign government although it should be proffered, unless our 
government shall turn us off in this great crisis, and will not help 
us and compel us to be foreigners. 

Means for the gathering of the poor we must obtain; thousands 
are looking for me for help and I cannot, yea, I will not, give 
myself rest until I find means for the deliverance of the poor. In 
this thing I am determined, and if I cannot get it in the land of my 
fathers, I will cross the trackless ocean where I trust I shall find 
some friends to help. . . Believe me when IJ say that I have the fullest 
confidence in you, and we are truly your friends, and if you assist 
us in this crisis, I hereby pledge my honor, my life, my property and 
all I possess, as the representative of this people, to stand ready at 
your call, and that the whole body will act as one man in the land 
to which we are going. And should our territory be invaded, we 
hold ourselves ready to enter the field of battle, and then like our 
patriotic fathers with our guns and our swords make the battle 
field our grave or gain our liberty.!” 


Jesse C. Little had three personal interviews with Presi- 
dent Polk, on June 3, 5 and 8, from which he understood 
that the Mormons would be protected in the west and the 
services of five hundred or one thousand of their volunteers 
under their own officers accepted.* Polk, however, determ- 
ined to enlist only five hundred Mormons under Colonel 
Stephen W. Kearney’s command. His reasons for this decis- 
ion are made clear in his report of the June 5th Conference. 


I had a special interview with Mr. Amos Kendall ‘and Mr. Little 
of New Hampshire (a Mormon) by previous appointment at their 
request. I told him that I had consulted the Secretary of War and 
the conclusion: to which we had come was that the Battalion of 
Mormons of which mention was made on the 3rd inst., could not be 
received into the serivce of the United States until they reached 
California, but that on their arrival there (if the war with Mexico 
still continued) they would to the number of five hundred be 
mustered into the service of the United States as volunteers for 
twelve months, placing themselves under the command of a United 
States officer who would be ready to receive them. Mr. Little 
desired to follow the emigrating party now on their way to Cali- 
fornia, and on overtaking them, to have five hundred of their num- 
ber mustered into the service of the United States so that their pay 
might commence from that time. This proposition I declined. 
After Mr. Little retired, I explained to Mr. Kendall what I did 
not think it safe to communicate to Mr. Little, namely that Colonel 
Kearney was ordered to proceed to Santa Fe with a part of his 
regiment of dragoons and the mounted volunteers called out from 
Missouri and it was hoped that they would reach California this 
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season, but this was not certain; that when Colonel Kearney reached 
the country, he was authorized to receive five hundred of the 
Mormons into the service so as to conciliate them and prevent 
them from becoming enemies of the United States, but if the 
Mormons reached the country, I did not desire them (to be) the 
only forces in the country. I told Mr. Kendall that the citizens 
now settled at Sutter’s settlement and elsewhere had learned that 
a large body of Mormons were emigrating to that country and were 
alarmed at it, and that this alarm would increase if the first organ- 
ized troops of the United States that entered the country were 
Mormons. To avoid this and at the same time to conciliate them,"* 
Colonel Kearney was authorized to receive the Mormons into the 
service fter he had reached that country, not to exceed in number 
one-fourth of his whole force. Mr. Kendall assented to the wisdom 
of concealing these views from Mr. Little. 


Little’s account of this interview does not mention the 
condition emphasized by the President that the Mormons 
were not to be mustered into service until they reached 
California.*° There is no reference in Polk’s Diary of the 
Conference on June 8 and Little’s account of it indicates 

aly 


no change of plans.’ It is also evident that the plan finally 


adopted was not the one suggested by Amos Kendall to 


Elder Little on May 27, namely, that one thousand men 
from the Mormon camps were to be mustered into service 
under the command of Colonel Kearney while one thousand 
additional Saints were to constitute the proposed sea expedi- 
tion by way of Cape Horn.** The decision of the President 
to decrease the Battalion to five hundred was prompted by 
the reason noted above in his report of the June 5 Confer- 
ence, namely, fear lest a larger force would cause grave 
alarm when the army reached California. And despite the 
evidence in Polk’s Diary, that the President was opposed to 
the plan of mustering the Mormons into service before they 
had reached the coast, the official orders given to Colonel 
Kearney through Secretary of War Marcy, dated June 3, 
1846, reveal a change of plans for Kearney was instructed 
to muster into service a force of Mormon volunteers, not 
to exceed one-third of his command “whose pay should 
commence at the time of enlistment.”** Later Colonel Jona- 
than D. Stevenson was placed in command of nine hundred 
fifty-five volunteers, none of whom were Mormons, who 
sailed by way of Cape Horn, leaving New York on Septem- 
ber 26 and arriving at San Francisco in March, 1847.” 
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There is no evidence that President Polk was using this 
opportunity to injure the Saints. On the contrary, as will 
be shown later, the enlistment of the Battalion was a dis- 
tinct advantage to them. There seems to be no doubt, how- 
ever, that he intended to test their loyalty, suspicion of 
which had developed, through the misrepresentations of 
enemies of the Church, some of whom were prominent in 
_ political life.** Defection at this time to the enemy would 
have been critical. But the President’s fears were ground- 
less, for the Mormons had no thought of joining the enemy, 
unless they would have been compelled to do so through 
continued persecution and neglect of the government. It 
is clear that President Polk had no thought of injuring the 
Saints, but rather it was his intention to conciliate them 
and to extend to them the hand of federal aid, in response 
to their own requests, and thus to establish with them a 
friendly relationship. 


Elder Little left Washington June 9, enroute for the 
west by way of Philadelphia. He was accompanied by Col- 
onel Thomas L. Kane, bearing important dispatches. They 
arrived at St. Louis June 21; Kane going immediately to 
Fort Leavenworth to deliver instruction to Colonel Kearney; 
Little setting out a few days later for the Mormon encamp- 
ment, somewhere on the plains of Iowa, to report the results 
of his mission to Brigham Young. 


CALL OF THE MORMON BATTALION 


On June 3, Secretary of War Marcy issued the follow- 
ing order to Colonel Kearney, delivered in person at Fort 
Leavenworth by Colonel Thomas L. Kane the latter part of 
June: 


It is known that a large body of Mormon emigrants are 
enroute to Californi for the purpose of settling in that country. 
You are desired to use all proper means to have a good understanding 
with them, to the end that the United States may have their co- 
operation in taking possession of and holding that country. It has 
been suggested that many of these Mormons would willingly enter 
the service of the United States, and aid us in our expedition against 
California. You are hereby authorized to muster into service such 
as can be induced to volunteer; not, however, to a number exceeding 
one-third of your entire force. Should they enter into the service, 
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they will be paid as other volunteers, and you can allow them to 
designate, so far as it can be properly done, the persons to act as 
officers.” 


Colonel Stephen W. Kearney on June 19, issued similar 
instructions”: to Captain James W. Allen, advising the 
latter, in addition, of the detail of organization of the pro- 
posed Mormon companies. Captain Allen proceeded forth- 
with to the main Mormon encampment, which he found at 
Mount Pisgah, one hundred eight miles east of Council 
Bluffs, lowa. Here he explained his visit by issuing the fol- 
lowing Circular: 


Circular to the Mormons 


I have come among you, instructed by Colonel S. W. Kearney, 
now commanding the Army of the West, to visit the Mormon 
Camp, and to accept the services for twelve months of four or five 
companies of Mormon men, who may be willing to serve their 
country for that period in our present war with Mexico; this 
force to unite with the Army of the West at Santa Fe, and be 
marched hence to California, where they will be discharged. 

They will receive pay and rations and other allowances such 
as-other volunteers or regular soldiers receive from the day that 
they shall be mustered into the service, and will be entitled to all 
comforts and benefits of regular soldiers of the army, and when 
discharged as contemplated at California, they will be given gratis 
‘their arms and accoutrements, with which they will be fully 
equipped at Fort Leavenworth. This is offered to the Mormon 
people now. This year is an opportunity of sending a portion of 
their young and intelligent men to the ultimate destination of their 
whole people, and entirely at the expense of the United States, and 
this advance party can thus pave the ways and look out for land 
for their brethren to come after them. 

Those of the Mormons who are desirous of serving their coun- 
try on the conditions here enumerated, are requested to meet me 
without delay at their principal camp at the Council Bluffs, whither 
I am going to consult with their principal men, and to receive and 
organize the force contemplated to be raised. 

I will receive all healthy, able-bodied men of from eighteen to 
forty-five years of age. 

J. Allen, Capt. 1st Dragoons. 


Camp of the Mormons, at Mount Pisgah, one hundred thirty 
miles east of Council Bluffs, June 26, 1846. 
Note: 

I hope to complete the organization of this battalion in six 
days after reaching Council Bluffs or within nine days from this 
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The above documents indicate clearly the benevolence 
of the federal government. They constitute a chain of 
official evidence discrediting the incorrect point of view at 
first held by the Mormons. As indicated in the reports, the 
Mormons were invited and not demanded to respond to the 
service of their country, as later interpreted by President 
Young and others. Especially in the order of enlistment of 
General Kearney to Captain Allen, is it made clear that the 
Mormons were to join as volunteers under special privileges. 
They were to choose their own officers, receive pay from 
time of enlistment, and upon their discharge receive gratis 
their guns and accoutrements furnished them at Fort Leav- 
enworth. President Polk in his Diary gives no indication of 
a hostile attitude. No doubt, it was his policy at the com- 
mencement of the war, to march a body of reliable infantry 
to California at as early a period as practicable, and the 
known hardihood and habits of discipline of the Mormons 
were supposed to fit them peculiarly for this service. As 
California was supposed to be their ultimate destination, the 
long march might cost them less than other citizens. The 
Mormons had asked for aid in moving part of their people 
to California; the government needed a volunteer force 
which in no other way could be raised so promptly; the 
favor was mutual.” 


The arrival of Captain Allen caused much alarm and 
consternation in the camp of the Mormons. Elder Little 
and Colonel Kane had not yet arrived and Brigham Young 
and other leaders were as yet ignorant of the purposes of 
the government. At the sight of the recruiting officer and 
his men, it was not unnatural to expect therefore that the 
rank and file of he Mormon camp would suppose them to 
be the vanguard of the United States Army sent to inter- 
cept, if not to destroy them. Their unhappy experiences 
with state governments in the past would lead them to such 
a conclusion. They were also undoubtedly aware of many 
threats uttered against them by men prominent in political 
life to the effect that they would be destroyed by federal 
troops should they attempt to go west.” 


So ingrafted in their minds was the idea of persecution from 
which they had suffered repeatedly without redress from the federal 
government, that there were many who believed, and so expressed 
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themselves, that this was but an act of tyranny on the part of the 
United States, calling upon their number only as a means of 
accomplishing their final destruction.** 


The call no doubt entailed a great sacrifice. It could 
not have been more inconvenient for them. Colonel Kane 
writes: 


The call could hardly have been more inconveniently timed. 

The young, and those who could best have been spared, were then 

away from the main body, either with pioneer companies in the 

van, or their faith unannounced, seeking work and food about the 

northwestern settlements, to support them until the return of the 
season for commencing emigration. The force was, therefore, to 

be recruited from the fathers of families and others, whose presence 

it was most desirable to retain.”® , 


Five hundred able-bodied men were requested and 
these, too, in the heart of an Indian country, “in the midst | 
of an exodus unparalleled for dangers and hardships, when 
every man was needed for defense and when because of the 
scarcity of men, even delicate women had been seen driving 
teams and tending stock.” 


And yet the Call had its advantages. The charge had 
repeatedly been made that the Mormons were disloyal to the 
American government. Here was an opportunity to vin- 
dicate themselves. To enter the service of the government 
+n time of war would be an evidence of loyalty that would 
stand, both unimpeached and unimpeachable. 


Then there was the question of locating on Indian 
lands. Although it was now impossible because of the 
Call to push through a company to the Great Basin in the 
summer of 1846, the general lack of preparation for an 
early exodus among the vast majority of Mormon camps 
made it increasingly desirable if not necessary for the main 
body of Saints to remain on the Indian lands of Iowa and 
Nebraska for a season. The prospects of remaining on such 
lands in peace and security would be much enhanced if it 
could be pleaded that five hundred of their most able-bodied 
men were in the service of the United States. And subse- 
quent events demonstrated the validity of such a plea, 
because through the good offices of Captain Allen, the Mor- 
mons obtained permission to pass through, stop, remain 
and even cultivate and improve these Indian lands. Further- 
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more, as some of these Indian land titles expired, the Mor- 
mon occupants acquired valuable pre-emption rights on 
both banks of the Missouri River in Iowa and Nebraska. 


Finally, the Battalion furnished the Saints with added 
means of support. The troops were allowed to possess their 
arms and accoutrements upon being discharged. Further- 
more, by drawing in advance the amount allotted for cloth- 
ing, forty-two dollars each, for the Battalion recruits elected 
to use their own clothing for their long two-thousand mile 
march to San Diego, they were able to send most of the 
money by Parley P. Pratt and others for the support of 
their families and for the gathering of the poor from Nau- 
voo.”’ In addition, the monthly pay of the troops was sent 
back to Winter Quarters from Santa Fe.” Incidently, part 
of the money received by Captain James Brown as pay for 
the Pueblo Detachment, nineteen hundred and fifty dollars, 
was utilized for the purchase of the Goodyear Tract, on the 
site of the present city of Ogden, Utah. 


Despite early misgivings, Brigham Young and other 
Church leaders determined that the Battalion should be 
raised and forthwith held public meetings to encourage 
enlistment. The whole movement was quickened by the 
timely arrival of Colonel Thomas L. Kane on July 11, who 
at one assured the Mormons that the government, in making 
this unusual call, had none but the most benevolent consid- 
erations for them.” 


“We want to conform to the requisition made upon 
us,” said Brigham Young, ‘and we will do nothing else 
until we have accomplished that thing. If we want the 
privilege of going where we can worship God according to 
ue dictates of own our conscience, we must raise the Bat- 
talion.””** 


I say it is right, (he said at a mass meeting at Council Bluffs), 
and who cares for sacrificing our comforts for a few years? After 
we get through talking, we will call out the companies and if there 
are not enough men, we will take the old men, and if they are not 
enough, we will take the women. I want to say to every man, the 
Constitution of the United States, as formed by our fathers, was 
dictated, was revealed, was put into their hearts by the Almighty, 
who sits enthroned in the midst of the Heavens: although unknown 
to them it was dictated by the revelation of Jesus Christ, and I 
tell you in the name of Jesus Christ, it is as good as ever I could 
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ask for. I say unto you, magnify the laws. There is no law in 
the United States or in the Constitution but I am willing and ready 
to make honorable.*” 


That the leaders at this time had a true conception of 
the motives of the government is indicated also by the speech 
of Brigham Young at Council Bluffs, July 13th. 


The President of the United States has now stretched out 
his hand to help us and thank God and him too. It is for us to go 
and I know you will go. . . I think the President has done us a 
great favor by calling upon us. It is the first call that has been 

- made upon us that ever seemed likely to benefit us.*” 


The same thought is embodied in a letter of Apostle 
Willard Richards to Colonel Kane, dated February 24, 1847. 


When the lamented Captain Allen called upon us for a 
Battalion for the United States service, two prominent principles — 
were presented: (1) to do us a favor, and (2), to prove our 
friendship. With the first we were satisfied. The second, we 
have proved beyond controversy, for the Battalion have done what 
they could, have endured forced marches and part rations, almost 
continually and now the keys of knowledge are with us to prove 
what we believed of the President, that he is our friend and wanted 
to do us good." _ 


The final work of enrollment was begun on July 13. 
“A central mass meeting for council, some harangues at the 
more remotely scattered camps, an American flag brought 
out from the storehouse of things rescued, and hoisted to 
the top of a tree mast, and in three days, the force was 
reported, mustered and ready to march.” 


The Battalion was called and strict instructions were 
given it as to deportment on the line of march. President 
Young wished them to prove the best soldiers in the United 
States service. On June 16, Elder Wilford Woodruff 


records: 


This was an interesting day in the Camp of Israel. Four com- 
panies of the volunteers were brought in a hallow square by their 
captains, and interestingly addressed by several of the Twelve. At 
the close of the meeting, they marched double file from Redemption 
Hall across the Missouri River bottom to the Ferry, seven miles. 
The Battalion have thus stepped forth promptly and responded to 
the call of the government in the United States, leaving families, 
teams and wagons standing by the way side, not expecting to meet 
or see them again for one or two years.”° 
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The night before, June 15, a never-to-be forgotten 
farewell ball was given in honor of the Battalion in one of 
the camps near Council Bluffs: We are indebted to Col- 
onel Kane for the following vivid pen picture of the 
occasion. 


A more merry dancing rout I have never seen, though the 
company went without refreshments and their ball room was the 
most primitive. It was the custom to make great arbors, or 
boweries of poles, and brush, and wattling, as places of shelter for 
their meetings of devotion or conference. In one of these was 
gathered now the mirth and beauty of Israel. On this occasion, 
the women appropriately dressed, were assembled. Before their 
flight, they had sold their watches and trinkets as the most 
available resources for raising ready money; and hence, like their 
partners, who wore waistcoats with useless watch pockets, they, 
although their ears were pierced and bore the loop marks of rejected 
pendants, were without ear rings, finger rings, chains or brooches. 
Except such ornaments, however, they lacked nothing most becom- 
ing the attire of decorous maidens. The neatly darned white stock 
ing, and clean bright petticoat, the artictically, clear-starched collar 
and chemisette, the something faded, only because too well washed, 
lawn or gingham gown, that fitted modishly to the waist of the 
pretty wearer—these, if any of them spoke of poverty, spoke of a 
poverty that had known its better days. 

With the rest attended the Elders of the Church within call, 
including all the chiefs of the High Council with their wives and 
children. Their leading off the dancing in a great double cotillion 
was the signal bade the festivity commence. To the canto of 
debonair violins, the cheer of horns, the jingle of sleigh bells, they did 
dance. None of your minuets or other mortuary processions of 
gentles in etiquette, tight shoes and pinching gloves, but the 
spirited and scientific displays of our venerated and merry grand- 
parents, who were not above following the fiddle to the Fox-chase 
Inn, or Gardens of Gray’s Ferry, French fours, Copenhagen jigs, 
Virginia reels and like forgotten figures with the spirit of people too 
happy to be slow, or bashful or restrained. Light hearts, lithe 
figures and light feet, hit it their own way from an early hour till 
after the sun had dipped behind the sharp sky-line of the Omaha 
hills. 

Silence was then called and a well cultivated mezzo-soprano 
vocie, belonging to a young lady with a fair face and dark eyes, 
gave with quartette accompaniment a little song, the notes of which 
I have been unsuccessful in repeated efforts to obtain since—a 
version of the text, touching to all earthly wanderers: 

“By the rivers of Babylon, we sat down and wept, 
“We wept when we remembered Zion.” 
There was danger of some expression of feeling when the 
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song was over, for some had begun to shed tears; but, breaking 
the quiet with his hard voice, an Elder asked the blessings of 
Heaven on all those who, with purity of heart and brotherhood of 
spirit, had mingled in that society, and then all dispersed to cover 
from the falling dew.*° 


THE MARCH OF THE BATTALION 


To return to the account of the Battalion, on July 16 
the muster roll was complete. It included fifteen commis- 
sioned officers and four hundred and eighty-eight non-com- 
missioned officers and privates." A large number of fam- 
ilies of battalion members were also taken; the women served 
as laundresses and several boys held positions as servants to 
the various officers. The inclusion of these brought the 
total number up to five hundred and forty-nine.” 

The march began July 20. The company went directly 
down the Missouri River, a distance of one hundred and 
eighty miles to Fort Leavenworth. Here on August 3, 4, 
and 5, they received their arms and camp accoutrements. 
The battalion was equipped with one hundred tents, one 
for every six privates. 

“At Fort Leavenworth, Lieutenant Colonel Allen®™ was 
taken seriously ill and the command was entrusted tempor- 
arily to Jefferson Hunt of Company A and senior captain 
of the Battalion. Allen died August 23, and to the dismay 
and dissatisfaction of the men, Lieutenant A. J. Smith was 
appointed by Major Horton at Fort Leavenworth as his 
successor. With Smith came George Sanderson in the capac- 
ity of company physician. The selection of Smith as com- 
mander instead of Hunt, who had been approved by the 
other officers, it was explained, was the necessity of having 
some one who could receipt the government property in the 
possession of the Battalion, “and being a commissioned officer 
of the regular army, he would be known at Washington, 
and his actions and orders would be recognized, whereas the 
officers of the Battalion had not yet received their commis- 
sions, and it would be doubtful if their selection of a com- 
mander would be approved.” 

The appointment of Smith and Sanderson proved to 
be a grave mistake. Daniel Tyler, official historian of the 
Battalion, is caustic in his criticism. The volunteers suf- 
fered much, he says, because of the “‘arrogance, inefficiency 
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and petty oppression.’”*’ of these two officers. And further: 
“It would have been difficult to select the same number of 
American citizens from any other American community 
who would have submitted to the tyranny and the abuse 
that the Battalion did from Smith and Sanderson.’** Much 
of this criticism, however, may be accounted for by the 
volunteers being suddenly brought under the enforced disci- 
pline of United States Army regulations. And says Rob- 
'€rts: 


The heat of the season, too, was excessive, the men were much 
exhausted by the strenuous labors and exposure during the journey 
through Iowa, earlier in the season, and as a result many of them 
fell a prey to the malaria prevalent at this season of the year in 
the country through which they passed. For this Dr. Sanderson 
prescribed calomel and arsenic and as the men were averse to taking 
medicines, pleading even religious scruples against the drugs, the 
matter gave rise to much unpleasantness between the Battalion 
physician and the command, involving therein Lieutenant Smith, 
who in the interest of what he no doubt regarded as discipline, 
sided with the physician.* 


The Battalion’s line of march from Fort Leavenworth, 
after crossing the Kansas River, led southwesterly to Stone 
Coal Creek which was reached August 17. While encamped 
on this creek, they encountered a terrific storm, typical 
through this country. Herewith is Tyler’s graphic descrip- 
tion of it: 


At Stone Creek, a furious hurricane, accompanied by rain, 
hail, vivid lightening and peals of thunder, like the constant roar 
of heavy artillery, met us from the west. Before it reached us, 
we beheld in the distance a heavy dark cloud, illuminated only 
by the lightening, while our ears were saluted with continuous 
rolling thunder and the sweeping of the wind. When the storm 
reached us, only five or six out of every one hundred tents were 
left standing and it took six men to each tent to hold it. Three 
wagons were upset, two of which were heavy government baggage; 
the other a light two horse carriage, was slightly injured. The 
author, being unable to stand and brave against the gale, was 
driven some twelve to fifteen rods to a patch of willows, flattened 
by the wind like lodged grain nearly to the ground. He fell to his 
face, held to the willows with his right hand and placed his left 
arm over his head to shield it from the pelting hail.*® 


From Stone Coal Creek, the route continued to Coun- 
cil Grove, thence some distance up the Arkansas River to 
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a little beyond Fort Mann. Here they crossed the Arkansas 
in order to take what was known as the “Cimarron Route.” 
The last crossing of the Arkansas was reached September 16 
near the present Garden City, Kansas. At this point, Cap- 
tain Nelson Higgins with a guard of ten men was detailed 
to take most of the families which had so far accompanied 
the Battalion, up the Arkansas to Pueblo (Colorado), a 
small Mexican town,"’ to winter. There were stout protests 
over this division of the Battalion, ‘tas it was held to be a 
violation of the promise that the Battalion would not be 
divided, also that these families should be permitted to 
travel with the Battalion to California.”*° Unquestionably, 
however, the decision to so divide the company was for the 
best interest of the Battalion as well as the families, for 
many of the latter had practically become invalidated. 


The main body of the command continued south- 
westerly to San Miguel, and thence a short distance north- 
westerly to Santa Fe, where they arrived in two detachments 
on October 9 and 12, respectively. Upon its arrival the 
first detachment was welcomed by a salute of one hundred 
guns by order of Colonel Doniphon.” 


At Santa Fe, Colonel P. St. George Cooke™ assumed 
command and Lieutenant Smith was retained as Quarter- 
master-sergeant. In his official report on the condition of 
the Battalion, the Colonel says: 


Everything conspires to discourage the extraordinary under- 
taking of marching this Battalion eleven hundred miles, the greater 
part through an unknown wilderness, without road or trail and 
with a wagon train. It was enlisted to much by families; some 
were too old and feeble, and some too young; it was embarrassed 
by many women, it was undisciplined; it was much worn by 
travelling on foot, and marching from Nauvoo, Illinois; their 
clothing was very scant; there was no money to pay them or 
clothing to issue, their mules were utterly broken down; the Quarter- 
Master Department was without funds, and its credit bad; and 
animals scarce. Those produced were inferior and were deteriorating 
every hour for lack of forage and grazing.** 


Because of the conditions described, Captain James 
Brown of Company C and Sergeant Elam Luddington of 
Company B, were selected to be sent to Pueblo with the 
remaining invalidated women and children. This left but 
five women, the wives of officers, in the company. On 
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November 10, fifty-five more sick men under Lieutenant 
W. W. Willis followed Captain Brown. After much suffer- 
ing from the hardships of the journey-weak teams, scant 
supplies of food, inadequate clothing, excessive cold, etc., 
this detachment arrived at Pueblo, December 24, in a most 
pitiable condition. With the addition of this company, the 
total number of the detachment at Pueblo during the win- 
ter of 1846-47 was about one-hundred-fifty officers and 
men, besides the various families. The march from Santa 
Fe began October 19th. The route continued southward 
down the Valley of the Rio Grande. “We found roads 
extremely sandy in places,” says Tyler, “and the men, while 
carrying blankets, knapsacks, cartridge boxes and muskets 
on their backs and living on short rations, had to pull at 
long ropes to aid the teams. The deep sand, alone, without 
any load, was enough to wear out both man and beast. 


Our hardships reach their rough extremes, 
When valient men are roped with teams, 
Hour after hour and day by day, 

To wear our strength and lives away. 


The teams can hardly drag their loads 
Along the hilly, sandy roads, 

While travelling near the Rio Grande, 
O’er hills and dales of heated sand. 


We see some twenty men or more 
With empty stomachs and foot-sore, 
Bound to one wagon plodding on, 
Through sand beneath a burning sun.” 


At a point two hundred twenty-eight miles directly 
south, it was temporarily decided to abandon the Gila route 
for a circuit south through Sonora via Janos and Fronteras.” 
The troops continued southeast for two miles when the Col- 
onel, surveying the situation, remarked: “I don’t want to 
get under General Wool and lose my trip to California. This 
is not my course. I was ordered to California, and (adding 
an oath), I will go there or die in the attempt.” Then turn- 
ing to the bugler, he shouted, “Blow the right.””* 

One of the most vital problems of the march was that 
of food supply. By this time the situation was becoming 
most critical, as is evidenced from the Diary of Henry 
Bigler, one of the privates: 


18 
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The sheep and cattle that had been driven along as beef and 
mutton for the army had become so poor that when eight ounces 
of it was dealt out to the soldiegs, it was not half as nutritious as 
four ounces would be of good meat, and this, too, without salt to 
season it. It had become a common thing to eat head, heels, hide 
and tripe and even the wool was pulled off from the sheep skins 
that had been used under the pack saddles and the thin hide roasted 


and eaten.°’ 


Turning westward at a point 32 degrees 41 seconds 
north latitude, about thirty miles north of El Paso, Texas, 
and near the site of the present town of Rincon, New Mex- 
ico, and roughly paralleling the Gila River sixty miles to 
the north, the Battalion followed a route through Animos 
Valley, over the mountains through Guadalupe Pass and 
thence southwestward through San Pedro Valley, near the 
present towns of Douglas, Benson, and Saint David, Ari- 
zona. The San Pedro River was reached December 9. Here 
occurred the only fighting the Battalion engaged in on its 
expedition, a battle with wild bulls. It seems that this sec- 
tion of the country abounded with herds of wild cattle; the 
males among them were particularly ferocious. 


Attracted by curiosity these herds gathered along the line of 
March, alternately scampering away and approaching; and some of 
the bolder ones, as if in resentment of the Battalion’s invasion, 
attacked the column. Several mules were gored to death by 
ec PR a and Colonel Cooke records how some of the wagons 
were thrown about by the mad charge of these furious beasts. 
The troops had been ordered to march with guns unloaded, but 
in the presence of such a danger the men loaded their muskets 
without waiting for an order to that effect, and when attacked 
would fire upon the charging beasts, so that the rattle of musketing 
was for once heard all along the line.*® 


The Battalion killed about sixty of the wild cattle. 

The Battalion proceeded down the San Pedro and Santa 
Cruz valleys and then turned northwestward to Tucson,” 
a Mexican town of about five hundred inhabitants, which 
they reached, December 16. It was protected, at the time, 
by a small force of Mexican troops, commanded by Cap- 
tain Comaduran. He had orders from Don Manuel Gon- 
dara, Governor of Sonora, not to allow any armed force to 
pass through the town without resistance.” But if a detour 
were made it would mean an additional one hundred miles 
through an extremely rough country. Colonel Cooke was 
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determined to avoid this and accordingly gave orders to 
march through the town. The Mexican officials grudgingly 
acquiesced and there was no armed resistance. The Battal- 
ion commander insisted upon the strictest decorum on the 
part of the troops. As a result no private or public prop- 
erty was molested. Previous to the arrival of the Battalion, 
the frightened garrison had fled, leaving only a few guards 
to defend the city. : 


Renewing their journey, the Battalion in the course 
of a few days reached the Gila River and intersected the 
route followed by Kearney, four hundred seventy-four miles 
from the point where they had left it in the Valley of the 
Rio Grande. They were now among the Pima and Mari- 
copa Indian villages not far from the present city of 
Phoenix, Arizona. Following down the windings of the 
Gila River, the command finally arrived at the junction of 
the Gila and Colorado Rivers, at the site of the present town 
of Yuma, Arizona, January 8, 1847. The Colorado River 
was crossed on the following day. “This is a vast bottom,” 
records Cooke. “The country about the two rivers is a 
‘picture of desolation; nothing like vegetation beyond the 
alluvium of the two rivers; bleak, wild looking peaks, stony 
hills and plains fill the-view. We are encamped in the midst 
of wild hemp. The mules are in mesquite thickets with a 
little bunch grass, a half a mile off. The river is deeper 
than usual. It is wider than the Missouri and of the same 
- muddy color. It is said to be sixty miles to its mouth.” 


The course of the march led from the Colorado River 
directly westward across the trackless Colorado Desert. 
Water in this infertile region could be obtained only by dig- 
ging deep wells. ‘The five-day march across the desert to 
Carriso Creek was the most trying of the entire trip.”** For 
practically the entire distance, the route lay through 
stretches of deep sand, and the men were compelled to aid 
the teams by pulling on ropes, fifteen to twenty to a wagon. 


And says Tyler: 


We here found the heaviest sand, the hottest days and the 
coldest nights, with no water and with but little food. At this 
time the men were nearly barefooted; some used instead of shoes, 
rawhide wrapped around their feet, while others improvised a 
novel style of boots by stripping the skin from the leg of an ox. 
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To do this a ring was cut around the hide above and below the 
gambriel joint, and then the skin taken off without cutting it 
lengthwise. After this the lower end was sewed up with sinews, 
when it was ready for the wearer, the natural crook of the hide 
adapting it somewhat to the shape of the foot. Others wrapped 
their feet to shield them from the burning sand during the day and 
the cold at night. Before we arrived at the ‘“Cariza” (Carriso) 
many of the men were so nearly used up from thirst, hunger and 
fatigue that they were unable to speak until they reached the 
water or had it brought to them. Those who were strongest 
reported, when they arrived, that they had passed many lying ex- 
hausted by the wayside.** 


And records Cooke in his official report of the march 
on January 16: 


Near eleven (A. M.) I reached, with the foremost wagon the 
first water of the Cariza (Carriso) Creek; a clear running stream 
gladdened the eyes, after the anxious dependence on muddy wells 
for five or six days. I found the march (of the day) to be nineteen 
miles; thus without water for nearly three days (for the working 
animal) and camping two nights in succession, without water, 
the Battalion made in forty-eight hours, four marches of eighteen, 
eight, eleven and nineteen miles, suffering from thirst and from 
summer heat.** 


And on the following day (January 18), he writes: 
“I went through the companies this morning; they were 
eating their last four ounces of floor; of sugar and coffee, 
there had been none for weeks.” Yet on the same entry, 


he writes: ‘““The men, who this morning were postrate, worn 
4 p 


out, hungry, heartless, have recovered their spirits tonight, 
and are singing and playing the fiddle.” 


From Carriso Creek, the Battalion, after crossing the 
Coast Range, marched to San Felipe, an Indian village on a 
small stream by that name. In crossing the mountain, it 
was necessary in some places “to convey the wagons over 
the steep incline by means of ropes, and where the trail was 
too narrow, as was sometimes the case, to take the wagons 
apart and carry them over piece by piece.” These moun- 
tains “seemed to defy aught save the wild goat,” says Cooke; 
and over them the Battalion worked its way “with crow 
bar, pick and axe in hand.”* Warner’s Ranch was reached 
on January 21. Another march of thirty miles brought 
them to Temecula Valley. ‘It was first advised to march 
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to Los Angeles, but on January 26, an official dispatch 
brought Colonel Cooke the announcement that General 
Kearney had returned to San Diego and that the Battalion 
was expected there.””” The San Luis Rey Valley and River 
were crossed January 26, and at noon on the following day 
the Battalion passed the deserted San Luis Rey Mission. 
Here the Pacific Ocean could be seen. 


One mile below the mission, (says Tyler), we ascended a bluff, 
where the long looked-for great Pacific Ocean appeared plain to 
our view, only about three miles distant. The joy, the cheer that — 

filled our souls, none but worn out pilgrims nearing a haven of rest 
can imagine. Prior to leaving Nauvoo, we had talked about and 
sung about the great Pacific sea, and we were now upon its very 
borders, and its beauty far exceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions.’° 


Equally impressed was Colonel Cooke who thus 
describes the scene: 


The charming and startling effect, under our circumstances, 
of this first view of the ocean could not be expressed; but in an 
old diary—once sunk and lost in a river—I find what follows: I 
caught my first sight of the ocean, as smooth as a mirror, and 
reflecting the full blaze of the declining sun; from these sparkling 
green hill-tops it seemed that the lower world had turned to 
impalpable dazzling light, while by contrast, the clear sky looked 
dim. We rode on into the valley which was near, but out of view 
of the sea; its smooth sod was in sunlight and shade; a gentle brook 
wound through it; the joyous lark, the gay blackbird, the musical 
bluebird, even the household wren, warbled together the evening 
song; it seemed a sweet domestic scene which must have touched 
the hearts of my rude, far wanderers. But coming to us so 
suddenly, there was a marvellous accompaniment; the fitful roar 
of tide and surf upon a rock-bound shore; while now and then some 
great troller burst upon the rocks with a booming thunder. It 

- was not a discord.” 


From this point, the march continued down the coast, 
for the most part in sight of the ocean. On January 28, the 
Battalion passed through Soledad Valley and thence pro- 
ceeded southward to Mission San Diego. Here on January 
29, 1847, they went into encampment, about a mile below 
the old mission building and four or five miles from the 
seaport. In the evening, Colonel Cooke rode down to San 
Diego and reported the arrival of his command to the 
Pacific. The march of the Battalion was completed. 
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Colonel Cooke’s bulletin’? written on January 30, but 
not read to the Battalion until February 4, fittingly sums 
up their achievements: 


History may be searched in vain for an equal march of in- 
fantry. Nine-tenths of it has been through a wilderness where 
nothing but savages and wild beasts are found, or deserts where, 
from want of water, there is no living creature. There, with almost 
hopeless labor, we have dug deep wells, which the future traveller 
will enjoy. Without a guide who has traversed them, we have 
ventured into trackless prairies where water was not found for 
several marches. With crowbar and pick and axe in hand, we have 
worked our way over mountains which seemed to defy aught 
save the wild goat, and hewed a passage through a chasm of living 
rock more narrow than our wagons. To bring these first wagons to 
the Pacific, we have preserved the strength of our mules by herding 
them over large tracts, which you have laboriously guarded without 
loss. The garrisons of four presidios of Sonora concentrated within 
the walls of Tucson, gave us no pause. We drove them out with 
their artillery, but our intercourse with the citizens was unmarked 
by a single act of injustice. Thus, marching half naked and half 
fed, we have discovered and made a road of great value for our 
country. 

Arrived at the first settlement of California, after a single 
day’s rest, you cheerfully turned off the route of promised repose to 
enter a campaign, and meet as we believed, the approach of the 
enemy, and this, too, without even salt to season your sole sub- 
sistence of fresh meat. 

Thus, volunteers, you have exhibited some high and essential 
qualities of veterans. But much remains undone. Soon you will 
turn your strict attention to the drill, to system and order, to forms, 
also, which are all necessary to the soldier. 


On the evening of January 31, an order was issued for 
the Battalion to return to San Luis Rey Mission to garrison 
that post. Accordingly, the company left on February 1 
and arrived at the destination, February 3. On February 
15, Company B was sent back to San Diego, while Com- 
panies A, C, D and E were dispatched to Los Angeles ‘“‘to 
maintain an outpost at Cajon Pass, fifty miles to the east of 
that town, as a protection against hostile Indians,”"* Thirty 
privates, under command of Lieutenant George W. Orman 
and Sergeant Ebenezer Brown, formed a guard for the 
Mission San Luis Rey until April 6, when they joined the 
forces at Los Angeles. 

That the Battalion was not too favorable impressed 
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with the dilapidated pueblo of Los Angeles is evidenced 
from the following quaint description of it by Henry 
Standage: 

May 2. For the last two days I have been more or less through 
the city of Angels or as it is in Spanish Cuidad de Los Angeles, and 
must say that they are the most degraded set of beings I ever was 
among, professing to be civilized and taught in the Roman Catholic 
religion. There are about as many grog shops and gambling houses 
in this city as there are private houses. Only five or six stores and 
no merchandise shops. A tolerable sized Catholic church, built of 
unburnt brick and houses of the same material. Roofs made of 
‘reeds and pitched on the outside (tar springs close by or I may say 
pitch). Roofs flat. There are some three or more houses built 
American fashion. The Spanish in general own large farms in 
the country and keep from one to 20,000 head of cattle. Horses in 
abundance, mules, sheep, goats etc. Also the Indians do all the 
labor and Mexicans are generally on horseback from morning till 
night. They are perhaps the greatest horsemen in the known 
world, and very expert with lance and lasso. They are, in general, 
a very idle, profligate, drunken, swearing set of wretches, with 
but very few exceptions. The Spaniards’ conduct in grog shops 
with the squaws is really filthy and disgusting even in day time. 
Gambling is carried to the highest pitch, men often losing five 
hundred dollars in cash in one night, or a thousand head of cattle.7 


With the exception of eighty-one officers and men, who 
re-enlisted for an additional six months and performed gar- 
rison service at San Diego” the remainder of the Battalion, 
- numbering two-hundred forty, on being mustered out of 
service, July 16, 1847, began their march to the Great Basin 
by way of Sutter’s Fort, near Sacramento. At Sutter’s Fort, 
they found opportunities for employment at good wages 
and many took advantage of the good fortune and, with 
the permission of the others, remained for awhile at New 
Helvetia. Those who decided to go on, crossed the Sierras 
in late August.’° On September 6, they met Samuel Bran- 
nan returning from a visit with Brigham Young at Green 
River Crossing."’ ‘He painted a dreary picture of the New 
Zion in the Rocky Mountains and urged all, except those 
having families to return and work until spring.””* On the 
following day, the volunteers met Captain James Brown, 
ranking officer of the Pueblo Detachment of the Battalion, 
and a small party enroute to California. He brought with 
him letters from many of the families of the Battalion and 
a message from Brigham Young, advising those who had no 
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means of subsistence to return to California and work until 
spring. Accordingly, about one-half of the volunteers 
accepted this suggestion and returned to Sutter’s Fort where 
they found employment. Those who continued eastward to 
the Great Basin, arrived in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake 
October 16, 1847, “thirty-two of that number after a rest 
of only two days joining their people at Winter Quarters 
on the Missouri River, December 18, 1847.’"* The re-en- 
listed men remained at San Diego for eight months. After 
being mustered out of service in March 1848, most of them 
returned to Utah by way of Los Angeles, arriving in Salt 
Lake Valley June 5, 1848. The Sutter contingent arrived 
in the Valley September 28, 1848." 

Thus was completed the march of the Mormon Bat- 
talion, a circuit of two thousand-thirty miles from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa to Salt Lake City. According to Colonel 
Cooke’s official report, the eleven hundred twent-five miles 
from Council Bluffs to San Diego was accomplished in one 
hundred-two days. On fourteen of these, however, no 
march was made. ‘This made an average of slightly less 
than thirteen miles for each of the eighty-eight marching 
days." Such a record has seldom been equalled. Tyler 
reports General Kearney in praising the Battalion as saying, 
“Bonaparte crossed the Alps but you have crossed a con- 
tinent.”*’ Roberts, after comparing this march with 
Xenophon’s fourteen hundred mile “Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand”, across Asia Minor in 401 B. C. and Donophon’s 
thirteen hundred fifty mile drive into Sonora and Chihuahua 
in 1846, the two outstanding achievements of their type 


in their respective times, concludes that the march of the 


Mormon Battalion stands as a world’s record for march of 
infantry.** Unquestionably, the march of the Mormon 
Battalion is one of the most remarkable feats in history. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BATTALION 


It assisted in the conquest of the West. Despite the 
fact that the Treaty of Cahuenga, January 13, 1847, ending 
the conquest of California, had been signed before the 
Battalion arrived, nevertheless, the presence of this company 
in New Mexico and southern California, undoubtedly 
strengthened the American position there. By performing 
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important garrison service at San Diego, San Luis Rey and 
Los Angeles, the Battalion at least kept those posts secure. 


The Battalion rendered an important service by pro- 
viding much needed facilities for communication and trans- 
portation between the east and the west. The building of 
roads and the digging of wells rendered the country more 
accessible to travellers. The first wagon ever drawn over 
the Old Spanish Trail, by way of Cajon Pass and Las Vegas, 
Nevada to Salt Lake City, a distance of over seven-hundred 
miles, was piloted by Battalion men. Furthermore, the 
Sutter contingent, enroute to the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
conquered the high Siearrs, by “hewing a roadway for their 
wagons over stony heights and down deep declivities 
and narrow gorges, until the eastern sloping desert was 


reached.”** These blazed trails became future highways in. 
the West. 


The route of the Battalion through southern New 
Mexico and Arizona did much to advance the purchase of 
the triangular strip of territory south of the Gila River 
from El Paso, Texas to Yuma, Arizona, when this section 
of the country appeared to be the most desirable for the 
construction of a transcontinental railroad. Relative to this 
important matter, Colonel Cooke says: “A new administra- - 
tion (Franklin Pierce-1853-1857) in which southern interest 
prevailed, in the great problem of the practicability and 
best location of a Pacific railroad under investigation, had 
the map of this wagon route before them with its continu- 
ance to the West, and perceived that it gave exactly the 
solution of the unknown element, that a Southern route 
would avoid both the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevadas, with their snows, and would meet no obstacle in 
this great interval.”*” The Gadsen Treaty, signed December 
30, 1853 was the result. 


Members of the Battalion benefitted the Mormons 
industrially and economically. As already stated, the pay 
of the Battalion was authorized by them to be sent back to 
the main body of Saints, then on the plains of Iowa and 
Nebraska. It was later used by the Mormon leaders in trans- 
porting the poor to the Great Salt Lake Valley. Part of the 
remuneration due the Pueblo Detachment was used to pur- 
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chase the Goodyear tract in Weber County, Utah.* In 
addition, new varieties of seeds were introduced; James Pace 
brought the club-head wheat, Daniel Tyler, the California 
pea. The Pueblo Detachment “brought with them the 
variety of wheat known as faos which, mixed with club- 
head, became for many years the staple seed wheat sown in 
Utah.” Finally, the Battalion members added to the 
resources of the pioneer Mormon community by bringing 
with them wagons, horses, mules, cattle and guns. 


Members of the Mormon Battalion participated in the 
discovery of gold in California, an event of importance not 
to California alone but to the nation as a whole. “Nine of 
the twelve men who were with James Marshall in the Coloma 
Valley, constructing a saw mill when gold was discovered, 
January 24, 1848, had belonged to the Battalion.”*° The 
rich areas known as “Mormon Island” and “Mormon Dig- 
gins” discovered by Wilford Hudson and Sidney Willis, 
Battalion men, became famous and did much to spread the 
news of the gold discovery. Moreover, credit is due Henry 
W. Bigler, more than anyone else for accurately recording 
the events immediately associated with this dramatic event. 
His account is the only authentic record extant. 


A few extracts therefore from his important Diary are 
herewith reproduced: 


Monday, January 24, 1848—This day some hind of metal that 
looks like gold was found in the tail race. 

January 30, 1848. Our metal has been tried and proves to be 
gold. It is thought to be rich. We have picked up more than a 
hundred dollars worth last week. 

February 12, 1848. This afternoon I did not work. I bor- 
rowed Brown’s gun, saying I would go hunting down the creek 
for ducks, but in reality to prospect for gold. Half a mile below 
the sawmill I noticed some bare rocks on the other side of the 
creek, of the same kind as in the tail race, that seemed to say that 
gold was there. I took off my shirt and pants, waded over and 
sure enough it was there. I picked up $1.50 worth lying on the 
bare rocks and in the seams. 


Sunday, February 20. Went up to my gold mine and picked 
up about $17 worth. 


Sunday, April 2, 1848. Saying so much about gold, I will 
here tell how it was found. The names of the men at work at the 
sawmill were Alexander Stevens, James S. Brown, James Barger, 
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William Johnston, Azariah Smith and myself, all of the Battalion, 
and besides us were James W. Marshall, Peter L. Weimer, Charles 
Bennett and William Scott.8? Some Indians under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Weimer worked in the race, and every afternoon 
Marshall went to see how they were getting along. They made slow 
progress because they had struck the bed rock, it was of granite 
and on Monday afternoon of the 24th of January, when he went 
down to see how they were making it, his eye caught the glitter 
of something which lay on the bed rock a few inches under water. 
He sent a young Indian to Brown who was at work in the mill- 
yard whip-sawing, to send him a plate. Brown was the top-sawyer. 
He jumped down from the saw-pit, remarking I wonder what 
Marshall wants with a plate and walkel to our shanty, gave the 
redskin a tin plate and about the time we were leaving off work 
for the day, Marshall came up from the race and said he believed he 
had found a gold mine. Some of the boys remarked that they feared 
there was no such luck. Nothing more was‘said and Mr. Marshall 
went on to his own quarters, but just before we went to bed, 
Marshall came in and said he believed he had found a gold mine 
near the lower end of the race, and said he had tried to melt some 
of the partciles and could not.*° 


When Marshall’s find proved definitely to be gold, 
efforts were made to keep the fact a secret. The Battalion 
members continued to work daily until the completion of 
the mill, after which they gathered together their belongings 
and equipment, including a camera, and repaired to the Salt 
Lake Valley, arriving there as stated above, on September 
28, 1848. But the secret of the gold discovery could not 
long be kept. From time to time throughout the early 
spring of 1848 news of the discovery had been carried to 
San Francisco. It remained for Samuel Brannan, another 
Mormon, although not a Battalion member, to complete the 
cycle that was to set the world afire.” It was May 1848 
when Brannan, “with hat in one hand” and a quinine bottle 
stuffed with the precious metal in the other, ‘“‘strode the 
muddy streets of San Francisco, shouting, ‘Gold! Gold! Gold 
from the American River! Within a week the city was 
deserted.””* 


Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the Mormon 
Battalion, by its sterling performance, dispelled, at least 
temporarily, most of the prejudice against the Saints, and. 
vindicted beyond question the loyalty of that sect toward 
the government. 
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®Tyler, Daniel, A Concise History of the Mormon Battalion, III. 
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“For one, I am unshaken in the belief that it was the President’s opening 
message to the first Congress he met, that produced the settlement of 
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British cabinet. It took them by surprise and first roused them to the 
unavoidable necessity of a settlement. I thought when it appeared it 
would lead to war, so bold was it, though every word was just; whereas 
it led to peace.” Jacobs, Melvin, Winning Oregon, 197; Jacobs cites the 
Diary of James K. Polk, (Milo Quaife, editor), II, 168. 

°Times and Seasons, January 20, 1846. The above quotation is 
revealing. The Mormons, like other frontiersmen, were ardent expan- 
sionists, and accepted the American claim to the whole of Oregon as 
final, despite the fact that it appears now that the British had the 
better claim to the territory north of the Columbia. Like other Amer- 
icans, especially of the West, the Saints accepted the leadership of 
Polk and his adherence to the doctrine of ‘“‘Manifest Destiny.” See 
Jacobs, op. cit., passim but especially pp. 168-208, 242. 

“Report of Jesse C. Little, “History of Brigham Young, Ms. 
(1846), Book 2 pp. 11-12; Golder, Frank A., The March of the Mormon 
Battalion, 75. 

“Creer, op. cit., 35; History of Brigham Young, Ms. (1846), Book 
2, p. 16; Golder, Frank, op. cit, 79. 

*From the diary of Polk, it is clear that he, himself, had a great 
deal to do in shaping the war policy. The general plan was threefold: 
(1) Colonel Stephen W. Kearney was to invade New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; (2) General Zachary Taylor, to confine his efforts along the 
Rio Grande; and (3) General Winfield Scott to invade Mexico from 
the Gulf Coast, carrying the war into the heart of the enemy’s country. 
The President’s interest in the first objective which for the purposes of 
this study is the most important, is illustrated by the following entry 
from his diary, dated May 29, 1846: “I had several interviews today 
concerning various points connected with the prosecution of the Mex- 
ican War. The more I reflected on the subject the more important I 
thought it to dispatch an expedition to California. The only doubt in 
my mind was whether there was time before the setting in of winter to 
collect a force on the western frontier of Missouri to reach the Sacra- 
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mento River in California.” Diary of James K. Polk, I, 436-437. On 
June 2, Polk makes the following notation: “The Expedition against 
California was definitely settled, the Cabinet being unanimous in favor 
of such a proposition.” Ibid., 1, 443. It is thus clear that the plan of 
sending an expedition to California was definitely decided upon before 
Elder Little’s first official conference with the President on June 3rd. 

10"Report of Jesse C. Little,” History of Brigham Young, Ms. 
(1846) , Book 2, pp. 16-17. : 

11Two hundred thirty-eight men, women and children: under the 
leadership of Samuel Brannan left New York, February 4, 1846, in the 
ship Brooklyn and sailing by way of Cape Horn landed at Yerba Buena 
(San Francisco), July 31 of the same year. Supra, See Creer, op. cit., 
31-32; also Bailey, Sam Brannan and the California Mormons, passim. 

12 Report of Jesse C. Little,” Brigham Young, Ms. (1846), Book 
2, pp. 20-22. 

18Roberts, Brigham H., “History of the Mormon Church,” in the 
Americana, VIII, 290-291. 

14Ttalics are my own; not Polk’s. 

Diary of James K. Polk, I, 449-450. 

16Creer, op. cit., 38. 
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(Masters thesis), 23. 

18Polk in his Diary does not mention the Cape Horn Expedition, but 
Kendall did in his oral conference with Little. Lossing mentions such an 
expedition, stating that it was proposed by Secretary of War Marcy and 
General Scott on May 15 (1846) but no Mormons are mentioned in this 
connection. See Lossing, Benson J., History of the United States, 483. 

19Fouse Exevutive Documents No. 60, 30 Congress, 1 Session, serial 
520 (marked confidential) ; California and New Mexico Messages and 
Documents, No. 17 (1850). 

- Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California, V, 499-518. 

211t is believed by some Mormon writers that the President’s plan 
of sending five hundred instead of one thousand Mormons to California, 
as was originally intended, was due to the influence of Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton, one of the much hated Missourians. See Tullidge, Edward 
W., op. cit., 52. Bancroft has this to say on the subject: ‘Possibly the 
Elder (Little) in his enthusiasm was disposed to exaggerate the Presi- 
dent’s promises; while on the other hand we may readily imagine that 
Polk, on further consideration, either with or without the promptings 
of enemies to the church, or of promoters of other military and coloni- 
zation schemes, concluded that he had promised too much, that it was 
not altogether desirable or necessary to allow the Mormons too much 
power in California, that it would be as well to use rather than to be 
used by them; and that there would be no difficulty in obtaining other 
volunteer colonist soldiers. Churchmen believe that Thomas Benton did 
more than any other to turn the President against them which is not 
at all unlikely.” Bancroft, op. cit., V, 472-473 

22H ouse Executive Documents No. 6, 30 Congress, 1 Session, serial 
520 (marked confidential) ; California and New Mexico Messages and 
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Documents, No. 17, (1850); In addition to these instructions, Kearney 
was notified that the Governor of Missouri had been instructed to raise 
an additional force of a thousand men for the “Army of the West”. 
Kearney was to invade New Mexico, take possession of Santa Fe and 
then push on to California, leaving the Mormon Battalion to follow. | 

*8Tyler, Daniel, op. cit., 113-114. 

*4bid., 114-115. 

2°See Widtsoe, John, Discourses of Brigham Young, 729-734. On 
October 1, 1848, Brigham Young wrote: ‘‘We had friends and enemies 
at Washington; when President Polk could do us a favor he was disposed 
to do it, but there were those around him who felt vindicative towards 
us and kept continually harping against us to him; and who thought 
themselves wise enough to lay plans to accomplish our destruction. The 
plan of raising a battalion to march to California by a call from the 
War Department was devised with a view to the total overthrow of this 
kingdom and the destruction of every man, woman and child, and was 
hatched up by Senator Thomas H. Benton.” Journal History, October 
1, 1848; Golder, Frank op. cit., 104-105. And as late as 1880, Apostle 
Wilford Woodruff remarked: ‘“‘Whether our government expected us 
to comply with this requisition (referring to the Mormon Battalion) 
or not, is not for me to say: But I think I am safe in saying that plan 
was laid by certain parties for our destruction if we did not comply with 
the request.” Utah Pioneers, 20. Bigler entertained this same view. See 
his Diary, 36. Credit is due B. H. Stenhouse, an anti-Mormon writer 
who did a great deal to correct this incorrect interpretation He took 
the trouble to ascertain directly from the government its attitude, in 
the matter. See his Rocky Moutnain Saints, 241. 

*6Creer, op. cit., 40-41. 

*"The threat of Messrs. Benson and Co., relative to disarming and 
dispersing the Saints if their leaders refused to sign away their rights to 
the lands they should acquire, was probably known at the time. The 
ambitious Brannan was in on the scheme. Senator Benton of Missouri 
was also understood to be actively working against the Mormons. See 
Tyler, op. cit., 6; also Roberts, “History of the Mormon Church” in the 
Americana, VII, 312-314; Bancroft, History of California, V, 475; and 
Bailey, op. cit., passim. : 

*8Creer, op. cit., 42. 

*°Kane, Thomas L., The Mormons, 79-80. 

$°Creer, op. cit., 42. 

= bid.1, 45-46; see also Wilson, op. cit., 32. 

S°Wilson, op. cit., 32. The following was the monthly wage scale: 
Captain, $50, rations 20 cents per day; first lieutenant, $30; ration 20 
cents per day; second lieutenant, $25, rations 20 cents per day;first 
sergeant, $16; sergeants, $13; corporals, $10; musicians, $8; and pri- 
vates, $7. 

*°Creer, op. cit., 42. 

Tyler, op. cit., 117. 

**Tullidge, op. cit., 55-56. 
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8™Richards to Kane, quoted in Neff, Andrew Love, History of 
Utah, 71. 

88K ane, op. cit., 80. 

8°History of Brigham Young, Ms., (1846) Book 2, p. 55. 

4°Kane, op. cit., 80-81. 

411 ouse Executive Documents, No. 34, 31 Congress, 1 session, Vile 
serial 576, p. 22 g. 

42Whitney, Orson F., History of Utah, I, 268. 

43F{e was promoted from Captain to this rank on raising the Bat- 

talion. 
44R oberts, Brigham H., A Comprehensive History of the Church, 
III, 106. 

*°Tyler, Daniel, op. cit., 146. 

451bid., 147. See also the Diary of Henry W. Bigler, passim. 

47Roberts, Brigham H., A Comprehensive History of the Church, 
Ill, 107. President Brigham Young had written a general letter to the 
Battalion under date of August 19, 1846, in which he counselled: “If 
you are sick, live by faith, and let surgeon’s medicine alone if you want 
to live, using only such herbs and mild food as are at your disposal.” 
(Tyler, op. cit., 146). Of course, Dr. Sanderson had no sympathy with 
all this, hence the conflict between the men and the physician. Levi 
Hancock, the Battalion poet aptly and humorously paraphases in song 
~ the Sanderson imbroglio in the following stanzas: 


“The doctor which the government 
“Has furnished, proves a punishment! 
“At his rude call of ‘Jim Along Joe,’ 
“The sick and halt, to him must go. 


“Both night and morn, this call is heard; 
“Our indignation there is stirred; 

“And we sincerely wish in hell, 

“His arsenic and calomel.” 


Reproduced in Tyler, op. cit., 182-183; also in Bailey, op. cit., 101. 


48Tyler, op. cit., 139-140. 

49The Mormon Battalion detachment was not the first to arrive at 
Pueblo. Forty Mormon emigrants under the leadership of John Brown 
and William Crosly founded a settlement there on August 7, 1846, about 
half a mile from the old Mexican fort. At the time the fort was occu- 
pied by a number of trappers with Indian and Mexican wives. Nothing 
remains today to remind one of the Mormon settlement. Not even the 
graves of the dead who died during that severe winter of 1846-1847 can 
be discerned. 

Roberts, Brigham H., A Comprehensive History of the Mormon 
Church, Ml, 108. | 

51Cglonel Doniphon, who had been a steadfast freind of Joseph 
Smith and the Mormon people during the Missouri persecutions, had 
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come to Santa Fe with Kearney and after Kearney’s departure for Cali- 
fornia, had been made both civil and military head of the department of 
New Mexico. 

®2Colonel P. St. George Cooke was born in Virginia, June 13, 1809. 
He was graduated from West Point in 1827 and served in both the Black 
Hawk and Mexican Wars. During the latter war he led the Mormon 
Battalion from Santa Fe to California. He came to Utah with John- 
ston’s Army in 1858, served with Union forces during the Civil War, 
and retired from active service in the Army October 29, 1873. He died 
- March 20, 1895. Cooke was universally liked by the Mormons. 

58Cooke, Colonel P. St. George, The Conquest of New Mexico and 
California, 93. 

*4From The Desert Route, a song of twelve stanzas composed by 
Levi W. Hancock, one of the Battalion. It is reproduced in Tyler, 
op. cit., 182-183. See also the Diary of Henry W. Bigler, 41. 
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ons Kearney left the Rio Grande Valley here and struck directly west- 
ward along the Gila River. When he had reached Santa Fe, he became 
apprized by Kit Carson of the completed conquest of northern Califor- 
nia. This led Kearney to hasten to California with a picked force, in 
order to assist Fremont and Gillispie in the final conquest of that state 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles. Colonel Cooke attempted to follow 
Kearney’s trail with wagons but found it impossible to do so. He, 
therefore determined to detour southward; striking the San Pedro River, 
about sixty miles south of the Gila, in what subsequently became known 
as the Gadsen Purchase. From his own journal we read: “I have 
reflected long and anxiously. The General (Kearney) wished me to 
come by the Gila Route, that a wagon road might be established by it. 
The guides which he sent me would not attempt it, and aim to go some 
three hundred miles and then strike the San Pedro, its tributary, and 
this at a distance of fifty to one hundred miles from the Gila, the whole 
distance. What difference if this distance is doubled, if it is a better 
route? I shall strike the Gila all the same by either, at the same 
point.” “Journal of P. St. George Cooke,” in Exploring Southwestern 
Trails, (Ralph Bieber editor), 106. 

‘°Roberts, Brigham H., History of the Mormon Battalion, 37-38; 
see also Tyler, op. cit., 206-207. 

"Diary of Henry W. Bigler, 14. 

‘SRoberts, Brigham H., A Comprehensive History of the Church, 
Il, 114-115. See also Tyler, op. cit., 219-220. 

‘°Founded in the latter half of the Eighteenth Century by the 
Spaniards. Tubac, a few miles to the south for many years was the 
northernmost outpost of Spain on the Sonora frontier. It was from 
Tubac that Juan Baptiste Anze left on his famous expedition that blazed 
a trail over the Colorado Desert to San Diego in 1774, the route followed 
in general by the Mormon Battalion. He subsequently brought the 
first families to the San Francisco Bay region. 

®°Says Bigler of Tucson: “It looks good to see young, green wheat 
patches and fruit trees and to see hogs running about and it was music 
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to our ears to hear the crowing of the cocks. Here are the finest 
quinces I ever saw.” Diary of Henry W. Bigler, entry of December 
15, 1846. 

“Cooke, Colonel, op. cit., 170-171. 

“*Creer, op. cit., 51. 

*8Tyler, op. cit., 244-245. 

°**Cooke, op. cit., 184. 

**Tbid., 186. 
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list. Both General Stephen W. Kearney and Colonel Jonathan D. Stev- 
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"the re-enlisted men at San Diego, one, Henry G. Boyle, records: “I think 
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Diary of Henry W. Bigler, 61-62. , 

“At Donner Lake, they came upon the scene of the Donner disas- 
ter, where many fragments of human bodies were left unburied. Journal 
of Nathaniel Jones, 19. 

“Infra, 288-289. Diary of Henry W. Bigler,-90-91. 

Creer, op. cit., Ec; Wilson, op. cit., 75; Bailey, op. cit., 118_ 

“Creer, Op. cit., 53. 

“We arrived in Salt Lake City, on Thursday, September 28, 1848, 
early in the afternoon and were received with open arms by friends and 
dear relatives, and the Saints in general. Here I find my sister and 
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babe, her husband had gone to the frontier after his mother and family.” 
From the Diary of Henry W. Bigler, 101. 

81House Executive Documents, No. 41, 30 Congress, 1 Session, 
serial 517, pp. 549-563. 

8Tyler, op. cit., 281-282. | 

88Roberts, Brigham H., History of the Mormon Battalion, 2-4. 

84Creer, op. cit., 54. 

85>Cooke, op. cit., 159. 

8°Supra, 87-89. 

87Creer, op. cit., 55. 

8 Ibid., 54; see also Bancroft, op. cit., V, 31 and note. 

8°Bigler mentions only six: Battalion members, of a total of ten 
white men present. However, he does not include Wilford Hudson and 
Sidney Willis, the discoverers of “Mormon Island” and the “Mormon 
Diggins”, who may not have been present at the mill race at the time. 
Bancroft definitely says that nine of the twelve of those present with 
Marshall were Mormon Battalion members. 

Extracts from the Diary of Henry W. Bigler” in the Utah State 
Historical Quarterly, V, No. 3, (July, 1932), pp. 87-112. 

"Supra, 262. 

Bailey, op. cit., 121. 
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.. was on April 7, 1847, that Brigham Young 
started the Pioneer Band on its historic trek westward to 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. Including Young and the 
apostles, the company consisted of one hundred forty-three 
picked men, three women and two children.’ Originally 
the number of men was one hundred forty-four-“‘twelve 
times twelve men”-* but one member, Ellis Eames, taking 
sick on April 18, returned to Winter Quarters. The women 
were Harriet Page Wheeler Young, wife of Lorenzo D. 
Young, younger brother of Brigham Young; Clara Decker 
Young, daughter of Harriet and wife of President Young; 
and Ellen Sanders Kimball, wife of Heber C. Kimball. The 
children were Isaac Perry Decker, son of Mrs. Lorenzo D. 
Young, by a former husband, and John Sobieski Young, by 
her present husband. In the Pioneer Camp, there were 73 
wagons; 93 horses; 52 mules; 16 oxen; 19 cows: 17 dogs 
and some chickens.’ 


The military organization of the company was com- 
pleted on April 16, while the pioneers rested on the banks 
of the Elk Horn, a few miles west of Winter Quarters. 
Brigham Young was elected lieutenant general: Stephen 
Markham, colonel; John Pack and Shadrach Roundy, 
majors; Stephen Markham and A. P. Rockwood, captains 
of Hundreds; Addison Everett, Tarlton Lewis, James Case, 
John Pack and Shadrach Roundy, captains of Fifties;* and 
Wilford Woodruff, Ezra T. Benson, Phineas H. Young, 
Luke Johnson, Stephen H. Goddard, Charles Shumway, 
James Case, Seth Taft, Howard Egan, Appleton Harmon, | 
John S. Highbee, Norton Jacobs, John Brown and Joseph 
Matthews, captains of Tens.’ For defensive purposes, the 
camp carried with them one cannon, mounted’ on wheels, 
usually brought up in the rear of the train. The captains 
of Tens selected forty-eight men for a constant night guard, 
“who were divided into four watches to be on duty half 
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the night at a time.”’ Stephen Markham was made their 
captain. 

While on the march, the wagons were kept closely 
together and every man was required to mount or walk 
beside his own wagon, and not leave it except by permission.’ 
William Clayton, official historian of the company, describes 
the order of march as follows: 


It is the order of our traveling for each company of ten to 
go forward in their turn. The first ten in the first division taking 
the lead one day, then on the second day, it falls to the rear of the 
first division, the second ten takes the lead and this continues till 
each company of ten has taken the lead one day a piece. Then 
the first division falls in the rear of the second division which 
also begins by companies of ten to take the lead of the road as 
stated above. Thus every man has his equal privilege of traveling 
one with another.® 


On April 18, Brigham Young, issued the following 
order: 


At five-o’clock in the morning the bugle is to be sounded 
as a signal for every man to rise and attend prayers before he 
leaves his wagon. ‘Then the people will engage in cooking, eating, 
feeding teams, etc. until seven o’clock, at which time the train is 
to move at the sound of the bugle. Each teamster is to keep 
beside his team with loaded gun in hand or within easy reach, 
while the extra men, observing the same rule regarding their 
weapons, are to walk by the side of the particular wagons to which 
they belong; and no man may leave his post without the permission 
of the officers. In case of an attack or any hostile demonstration 
by Indians, the wagons will travel in double file—the order of en- 
campment to be in a circle, with the mouth of each wagon to be 
outside, and the horses and cattle tied inside the circle. At half 
past eight each evening the bugles are to be sounded again, upon 
which signal all will hold prayers in their wagons, and be retired to 
rest by nine o’clock.° 


The Pioneer Company that traversed the Plains of 
Nebraska and Wyoming from April 7 to July 24, 1847, was 
no amateur organization. It was a select group of men, 
including the First Presidency and most of the Apostles, in 
addition to others,—all experienced and recognized leaders 
of the Church. Most of these men—Young, Kimball, 
Richards, Woodruff, Benson, Brown, Pratt, Carrington, 
Clayton, Markham—among others, were comparatively 
young men, all in their thirties or forties. All were men of 
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sound judgment; some were endowed with unusual talents. 
Many among them were skilled artisans in many lines.” 
Woodruff, Clayton, and Pratt kept excellent journals. The 
latter was also a scientist of no mean distinction. Says’ 
Roberts: “By means of the latest and best scientific instru- 
ments for ascertaining latitude and longitude, altitude and 
the state of the atmosphere, Orson Pratt recorded each day’s 
encampment to those particulars, except on such days or 
nights—few in number—when solar or lunar observations 
could not be taken.” On June 2, Pratt records in his journal: 
“By the meridian altitude of the sun, I determined the 
latitude of Fort Laramie to be 42 degrees 12 minutes 13 
seconds, differing from Captain Fremont only 3 seconds of 
a degree or about eight rods. By a mean of several baro- 
metrical observations during our short stay of three days, the 
height of the fort above the level of the sea was calculated 
to be 4,090 feet.’”? His journal is replete throughout with 
similar observations.’* 

But not only did Pratt concern himself with baro- 
metrical observations, but he also gave careful attention to 
the fauna, flora and topography of the country through 
which the Pioneer Band passed, particularly the region west 
of Fort Laramie. Note for example his journal entries of 
May 25, June 5, and June 22. 


May 25. A hard frost last night, and at 5:30 o’clock the 
barometer stood 26:350, attached thermometer, 40 degress, detached 
thermometer 35.8 degrees. The morning is calm with a beautiful 
clear sky. We travelled five and a quarter miles, when I halted 
a few minutes to take the sun’s meridian which gave the latitude 
41 degress, 41 minutes, 46 seconds. I here took a lunar distance 
for the longitude; also by an imperfect trigonometrical measure- 
ment with the sextant, at the distance of three miles. Chimney 
Rock appeared to be about 260 feet in altitude. Mosquitoes are 
troublesome this evening on account of the late rains, the ground 
has been quite wet during the day. The soil being of soft, marly 
formation causes the water to stand in ponds and pools, which 
have been numerous for 15 or 20 miles, making them a good harbor 
for frogs, which by their music seem to enjoy themselves much. 


June 5. The grass is very good. Timber much more plentiful 
than below Laramie. It consits of ash, cottonwood willows and 
boxelder in low places with mountain cherry, wild currants, pine, 
and cedar thinly scattered upon the bluffs. The wild sage grows 
in great quantities, and increases in size as the country increases 
in elevation. ‘The wild rose flourishes in great abundance. The 
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principal herbs and plants of this elevated region are highly 
odiferous, perfuming the atmosphere with their fragrance. 

June 22. At 4 A. M. the barometer stood at 24:250, attached 
thermometer 46 degrees, detached thermometer, 42 degrees. The 
morning is calm and clear. Early in the morning, I visited the top 
of Devil’s Gate Rock, having with me my barometer and thermome- 
ter. By a barometrical measurement, the perpendicular walls 
were about 400 feet high above the river, which here cuts through 
a granite rock, forming a chasm about 900 or 1000 feet in 
length, and 130 feet in breadth. The rock upon the right bank 
runs back from the river about a quarter of a mile, and consists 
of alternated and perpendicular strata of gray granite and scoriated 
trap rock. I observed five alternate strata of trap rock trending 
to the northeast and southwest: these varied in breadth from one to 
five rods. The bed of the river in this chasm is nearly choked up by 
massive fragments of rock, which have been precipitated from 
above. About a quarter of a mile from the river, near the point 
of this granite hill, appeared some sandstone and conglomerate 
formation. 


The distance of each day’s march was recorded by 
William Clayton, camp historian. At intervals, usually 
where a particular geographic configuration was especially 
noted, he posted the total distances westward from Winter 
Quarters or Fort Laramie. These computations were ob- 
tained, first by tying a piece of red flannel to one of the 
spokes near the tire of the wagon wheel and counting the 
total revolutions of the wheel; later about the 12th day of 
May, by installing an ingenious device called the ‘‘odometer”’, 
which measured the distance automatically. This apparatus 
was the joint product of William Clayton and Appleton M. 
Harmon, the latter a skilled mechanic, although its method 
of construction was first suggested by Orson Pratt. Explain- 
ing that it was invented on the “principle of the. endless 
screw”, Pratt goes on to say: 

For several days Mr. Clayton and several others have been 
thinking about the best method of attaching some machinery to a 
wagon, to indicate the number of miles daily travelled. I was 
requested this forenoon by Mr.-B. Young to give the subject some 
attention; accordingly, this afternoon I proposed the following 
method:—Let a wagon wheel be of such a circumference, that 
360 revolutions be one mile. (It happens that one of the requisite 
dimensions is now in camp). Let this wheel act upon a screw in 
such a manner that six revolutions of the wagon wheel shall give the 
screw one revolution. Let the threads of the screw act upon a 
wheel of sixty cogs, which will evidently perform one revolution 
per mile. Let this wheel of sixty cogs be the head of another screw, 
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acting upon another wheel of thirty cogs; it is evident that in the 
movements of this second wheel, each cog will represent one mile. 
Now if the cogs are numbered from 0 to 30, the number of miles 
travelled will be indicated during every part of the day. Let every 
sixth cog of the wheel be numbered from 0 to 10, and the division 
will indicate the fractional part of a mile or tenths; while if any 
one should be desirous to ascertain still smaller divisional fractions, 
each cog between the divisions will give five and one-third rods. 
This machinery (which may be called the double endless screw) 
will be simple in its construction and of very small bulk, requiring 
scarcely any sensible additional power, and the knowledge obtained 
respecting distances in traveling, will certainly be very satisfactory 
to every traveler, especially in a country so little known. The 
weight of this machinery need not exceed three pounds.” 


The “odometer” as finally constructed according to 
Pratt’s instructions “twas small enough to be contained in 
a box, 18 inches long, 15 inches high, and 3 inches thick.” 
The original model is preserved to this day in the Deseret 
Museum at Salt Lake City. 

The Pioneer Company was much better equipped than 
any that had heretofore traversed the first segment of the 
western migration, from Nauvoo to Winter Quarters. The 
opportunity to remain on the Missouri an additional year 
had “permitted them to recuperate, plant crops for the next 
season, organize more thoroughly on the basis of the year’s 
experience, and acquire more direct and detailed information 
concerning the western region to which they were going.” 
It is recorded, for instance, that on November 24, Justin 
Grosclande and a Mr. Cardinal called on Brigham Young.” 
Grosclande was a Frenchman by birth and for years had 
operated as a fur trader among the Indians. He represented 
himself as being thoroughly familiar with the country to 
which the Saints were going, and offered to pilot them to 
their destination for two hundred dollars. “The rejection 
of this offer is evidence that Brigham Young and his col- 
leagues considered that they possessed sufficient information 
relative to the West to dispense with the services of a guide 
even though the pro rata cost of being personally conducted 
would be insignificant.”"® The guide gave freely of his 
‘nformation and illustrated his talk with a pencil map of the 
country. 

Elder John Taylor, recently returned from England 
arrived at the Mormon encampment on the Elkhorn, April 
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13, bringing with him the following scientific instruments: 
two sextants, one circle of reflection, two artificial horizons, 
two barometers, several thermometers, telescopes, etc.*” The 
Pioneers were also furnished with maps of the route to 
Oregon, also the maps of John Charles Fremont’s route to 
California via the Great Salt Lake in 1843 and his return 
in 1844, via southern California, Las Vegas, the Virgin and 
Sevier Rivers, Utah Lake and Spanish Fork Canyon.” Two 
months earlier, on February 18, President young had written 
Joseph A. Stratton of St. Louis as follows: “I want you to 
bring me one-half dozen of Mitchell’s new map of Texas, 
Oregon and California and the regions adjoining, or his 
accompaniment to the same for 1846, or rather the latest 
edition and best map of all the Indian countries in North 
America, the pocket maps are best for our use. If there 
is anything better or later than Mitchell’s, I want the best.” 
On March 27, the President received and examined a map 
(undoubtedly Fremont’s) sent by General Atchison, a non 
Mormon friend from Missouri.” Finally, Brigham Young, 
on April 4th, records: ‘Thomas Bullock made a sketch of 
Captain Fremont’s topographical map of the road to Oregon, 
for the use of the Pioneers.” 


Final preparations for the initial Pioneer Company 
having been completed, the Church authorities on April 16, 
addressed the following parting note to their constituents 
at Winter Quarters: 


We have now completed the organization of the Pioneer Com- 
pany, of which we are members, and whom we are about to lead to 
the mountains, or over the mountains, as we shall be commanded 
by our leader, in search for a resting place for ourselves, our 
families and all who desire to follow us and work righteousness. . . 
The business of the Saints from this (time) is to journey west, 
until further instructions. . . . The next companies were to come 
well equipped for we are credibly informed that more than thirty 
souls of the Oregon emigrants perished in the mountains with 
hunger the last season, and one hundred bushels of corn can easier 
be raised near Winter Quarters, than fifty bushels at the foot of the 
mountains.”° 


The line of march was on the north side of the Platte 
River, which the company followed closely to Fort Laramie. 
Thence they travelled northwestwardly along the Sweet- 
water to South Pass. From here they diverted southwest- 
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wardly across the Green to Fort Bridger, on Black’s Fork. 
From this post, the Pioneers followed the Donner Trail, via 
Hastings Cut-off to Great Salt Lake Valley. Despite the 
fact that the Oregon Trail, the main traveled highway from 
the Missouri River to the Northwest, ran along the south 
bank of the Platte, the Mormon leaders had become con- 
vinced that the inconvenience of making a new trail over 
the Platte plains “was preferable to contact with the western 
migration passing up the right bank of the stream, a large 
portion of which was from western Missouri, and among 
the companies were many of the old enemies of the Saints, 
who less than a decade before had aided in their expulsion 
from that state.”** Only once were the Pioneers tempted 
to abandon the north bank for the Oregon road before 
reaching Fort Laramie. That was on May 4, when one, Mr. 
Charles Beaumont, representing a group of American Com- 
pany fur traders, then enroute to the east from Fort Laramie 
with packs of furs, crossed over the north bank and encoun- 
tered the Mormon train. He reported a good road along 
the southern bank, with plenty of feed and little if any 
trouble with the Indians. This was in such sharp contrast 
with conditions along the north bank—scant feed, burning 
prairie, Indian difficulties—that a council of the whole 
Mormon camp was called after Beaumont’s departure, to 
consider the advisability of crossing the Platte and following 
the Oregon Trail. Wilford Woodruff records the following 
account of the incident. 
We were convinced that it would be better for us as a 
company to cross the river and take the old traveled road to Laramie, 
as there was good grass all the way on that side, while the Indians 
were burning it all off on the north side of the river where we 
were traveling. But when we took into consideration the situation 
of the next company, and the thousands that would follow, and 
as we were the Pioneers and had not our wives and children with 
us—we thought it best to keep on the north side of the river and 
brave the difficulties of burning prairies to make a road that should 
stand as a permanent route for the Saints, independent of the then 
emigrant road, and let the river separate the emigrating companies 
(so) that they need not quarrel for wood, grass, or water; and 
when our next company came along the grass would be much 
better for them than it would be on the south side, as it would 
grow up by the time they would get along; and the vote was called 


and it was unanimous to go on the north side of the river; so the 
camp again moved on.?* 
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Historically speaking, the Mormons were not trail 
blazers along the Platte River. They were traveling the 
oldest and the original route to South Pass. Even beyond, 
when they encountered most of their difficulties in road 
making, they followed well beaten trails made by fur 
traders and the trappers as far as Fort Bridger and then 
struck the Donner Trail, blazed the year before from this 
post to the Great Salt Lake Valley. The earliest known use 
of the North Platte route to Fort Laramie was by Stephen 
Long and his party of Colorado explorers in 1820. The 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company used the trail in the twenties 
and Oregon missionaries traversed it in the late thirties. 
Parker writes enthusiastically of this highway which he and 
Whitman followed the summer of 1835. “For about 
twenty-five miles since we crossed the Elkhorn, and between 
this river and the Platte, which are about ten miles apart, 
there is not a single hill,” he records in his journal. “It is rich 
bottom land covered with a luxuriant growth of grass... . 
The time will come, and probably is not far distant, when 
this country will be covered with a dense population.” 
The re-making of a road along the North Platte, therefore, 
was not a difficult problem. ‘‘The streams to be crossed 
between the Loupe Fork and Fort Laramie were few and not 
difficult; and often the camp moved two and sometimey 
even four and five wagons abreast for the sake of moving in 
compact form.” Pratt, Snow, Woodruff, Kimball and 
Clayton speak repeatedly in their diaries of the “good roads” 
they were following.” Under these circumstances, it is not 
historically accurate to speak of the Mormon Pioneers as 
trail blazers. They were not path finders, but essentially 
home builders. As Neff says: ‘The importance of the 
achievements of the Mormon Pioneers, consisted, not in dis- 
covering the Great Basin or (even) in finding trails thereto, 
but in discovering its possibilities and in devoloping them.”” 


The major difficulty that confronted the Pioneers in 
their journey along the Platte through the plains of Nebraska 
was the matter of providing feed for their teams. 


In their anxiety to get to their destination in the mountains 
in time to plant crops that season (spring of 1847) they had 
started somewhat earlier than the western emigration usually 
started, indeed before the grass had begun to grow; and this had 
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entailed upon them the added burden of taking along with them 
some grain for their teams. Moreover, as the camp advanced into 
the Buffalo country they found the Indians giving the plains their 
“spring burning”. That is to say, it was the custom of the 
Indians in the spring to set fire to the dry grass left over from the 
previous year, in order to give the new growth a better and earlier 
start, and thus bring the buffalo herds to these new pastures.** 


And as they advanced further westward, the Pioneers 
encountered increasingly large herds of buffalo, who left 
the plains as clean swept of grass as did the prairie fires of 
the Indians.*° 


Proceeding up the Platte River, the Pioneers crossed 
the Elk Horn by a raft constructed for that purpose and 
after fording the Loupe Fork,” reached Grand Island about 
May 1. Fourteen days later, the company reached a point 
about fifty miles above the junction of the North and South 
Platte Rivers. Here, Orson Pratt, ascending one of the high 
hills of this region, describes the surrounding terrain: 


On the north, the surface of the country exhibited a broken 
succession of hills and ravines, very much resembling the tumultous 
confusion of ocean waves when rolling and tumbling in all direc- 
tions by violent and contrary winds. On the east the low level of 
the two forks of the Platte was visible to the junction, while the 
high peaks far below were distinctly seen resembling bluish clouds 
just rising in the distant horizon. On the south, the chain of bluffs 
beyond the south fork stretched for thirty or forty miles, while 
the glistening waters of that river were here and there sweeping 
along its base. The bottom lands between the two forks continue 
in one unbroken level from the junction 18 or 20 miles west, 
where they gradually arise into broken hills, forming the high 
lands between these two affluents, which are here about six miles 
asunder. On the west, the roily yellow waters of the North Platte 
were making their way over and between innumerable beds of 
quicksand, while the rich, level, green, grassy bottoms upon each 
side formed a beautiful contrast, extending for miles in length. 
Here and there small herds of buffalo were grazing upon the hills 
and in the valleys, and all seemed to conspire to render the scenery 
interesting and delightful.*° 


And again on May 23, he records: 


Today several of us again visited the tops of some of these 
bluffs, and by a barometrical measurement I ascertained the heighth 
of one of them to be 235 feet above the river, and 3590 feet above 
the level of the sea. Following the example of several of our 
company, I engraved my name upon the body of a lonely cedar. 
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Rattlesnakes are very plentiful here, and within a few rods of this 
tree, one of our men, Nathaniel Fairbanks, was bitten by a large 
yellow one, and although remedies were applied, yet he suffered 
considerably during the day. Soon after dinner, we attended public 
worship, where the people were interestingly and intelligently 
addressed by President B. Young and others.*° 


On June 1, the Pioneers eached Fort Laramie,” where | 
they ferried across the North Platte by means of a flat boat 
which they hired from agents of the American Fur Com- 
pany. This task occupied three days. While the ferrying 
was in progress, the company blacksmiths, as was to be 
expected, set to work to repair wagons, shoe horses, etc., 
preparatory to the anticipated hard journey over the moun- 
tains. ) 


Orson Pratt describes the fort as a walled enclosure 
“built of clay or unburnt brick,” about 15 feet high and of a 
“rectangular construction, measuring on the exterior 116 
by 168 feet.”** Ranges of houses were built in the interior 
adjoining the walls, leaving a central yard about 100 feet 
square. 


At Fort Laramie, the Pioneer Company met seventeen 
members of the Mississippi Company of Saints,*” comprised 
chiefly of the Crow and Terkhill families, who had wintered 
at Pueblo with the invalidated detachment of the Mormon 
Battalion.” These emigrants had arrived at the fort two 
weeks earlier, and had been anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the Pioneers. Thirteen of this group joined the Company, 
thus increasing the number to 161. The remainder of the 
Mississippi Company expected to leave Pueblo for Laramie 
with the detachment of the Mormon Battalion about June 1. 
They subsequently followed closely behind the Pioneer 
Company and entered the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
July 29, 1847. 

Leaving Laramie, the route of the Pioneers lay north- 
westward for about one hundred miles where the North 
Platte was again struck and crossed, thence up the Sweet- 
water to the Continental Divide at South Pass. Traversing 
the country between Laramie and the North Platte Crossing, 
the Pioneers experienced the most pleasant part of their 
journey. At Deer Creek, on June 10, Erastus Snow exult- 
antly says: ““Lhis is the most delightful place we have seen 
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since we left the states,—a large creek of clear water with 
a stony bottom, and the way our boys are hauling out the 
fish is not slow. Excellent feed, thrifty timber, plenty of 
game, beautiful scenery; and added to this, one of our 
miners had discovered a very excellent bed of bituminous 
coal up the creek, a sample of which he has brought:-to camp; 
also a quarry of excellent sandstone. I have been agreeably 
surprised in the country of the Black Hills, over which we 
have traveled a distance of ninety miles from Fort Laramie. 
Instead of sand and continual barrenness, without water, as 
I had expected, we have found hard roads through the hills 
and at convenient distances beautiful creeks skirted with 
timber, and bottoms covered with grass, though the country 
otherwise presents generally a rough and barren appear- 
ance.’”’ And on the same day Clayton gives us this picture: 
“The morning calm and very pleasant. There is wild mint 
growing on the bank of this stream in great plenty and 
abundance of wild sage on all the higher land. The mint 
smells natural, but the sage smells strong of turpentine and 
a little like camphor.’ 


On June 10, the Pioneer Company reached the North 
Platte, “seventy-seven miles since we left it on Saturday 
last (5 days before) after having wound among the hills 
and bluffs all the way.’** On the 12th, they ferried across 
it by means of a “revenue cutter” or leather boat which 
they found concealed at the crossing.” On June 21, they 
struck the Sweetwater, forty nine miles northwest of the 
Platte River ferry, which they had left on the 17th. On 
this same day (June 21), William Clayton with others visited 
Independence Rock nearby. He writes this graphic descrip- 
tion of it: 


It is composed of the same barren granite as other masses in 
this region and is probably 400 yards long, 80 yards wide and 100 
yards in perpendicular heighth as near as I could guess. The ascent 
is difficult all round. Travelers appear to have ascended it mostly 
at the southeast corner where there are some hundreds of names of 
persons who have visited it, both male and female, painted on 
the projecting surfaces with black, red, and some with yellow paint. 
On the top of the rock the surface is a little rounding, something 
like a large mound with large masses of loose rock lying scattered 
around, . . .(Here), there are a number of small pools of water, 
no doubt collected during heavy rains and having no chance to 
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run off, they stand until evaporated into the atmosphere. Some 
of the pools are eight inches deep and taste like rain water. It 
is more difficult descending from the rock than to ascend it on 
account of its being hard and slippery and nothing to hang on, and 
a visitor has to be careful or he will arrive on the ground with 
bruised limbs. .... We put a guide board opposite the rock with 
this inscription on it: ‘To Fort John (Laramie), 175 and one- 
fourth miles. Pioneers, June 21, 1847. W. R.’*° 


On the following day, (June 22), Orson Pratt, as 


_ already noted,** examined Devil’s Gate, “‘a little to the west 


of the road.’*’ In the same journal entry, the scientist 
describes the Valley of the Sweetwater which he represents 
as five or ten miles wide. 


It is bounded upon the north and south by mountainous 
ridges, isolated hills and rugged summits of massive granite, varying 
from 1200 to 2000 feet in height, those upon the southern boundary 
being the highest, and are partially covered with snow and well 
timbered with pine, and those on the north are entirely bare, with 
the exception of here and there an isolated pine or cedar in the 
clefts or benches of the hills. The river seems to hug the base of the 

hills on the north, and although its general course is to the east, its 
short and frequent meanderings give it a serpentine appearance; 
_ its bottom consists of fine sand or gravel, while the bottom 
land for a few rods upon each bank generally affords suffcient grass 
for the emigrants; but the rest of the plain for several ‘miles in 
width is a sandy, barren, sterile aspect, with scarcely any vegetation 
but artemesia or wild sage, seems here to flourish in great abundance, 
growing in places to the enormous size of 8 or 10 inches in diameter, 
and 8 or 10 feet in height. There is no timber upon the Sweetwater, 
and we are dependent altogether upon drift wood, buffalo excrement, 
and artemesia. The latter burns extremely well, with a clear, 
bright flame. In the afternoon, I caught a glimpse of the Wind 
River Mountains, but the air was too smoky to discover anything 
but a faint blue outline. We passed over two or three small streams 
and encamped after making 20 and three-fourths miles over a 
sandy road which has made it quite laborious for our teams. To- 
wards night, mosquitoes very troublesome, but after sundown they 
soon dispersed, the air becoming too cold for them.” 


Following up the Sweetwater which they forded back 
and forth several times, the Pioneers reached South Pass, 
famous “gateway to the West”, on the 27th of June. Fre- 
mont’s description of it has already been noted.” Pratt 
adds: “It was with great difficulty that we could determine 
the dividing point of land which separates the waters of the 
Atlantic from those of the Pacific. The South Pass from 
some fifteen or twenty miles in length and breadth is a gently 
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undulating plain or prairie, thickly covered with wild sage 
from one to two feet high. On the highest part of this plain 
over which our road passes, and which separates the waters 
of the two oceans, is a small dry basin of 15 or 20 acres, 
destitute of wild sage but containing good grass. ‘The 
distance..... from Fort Laramie, as measured by our mile 
machine (odometer), is 275 and one-half miles: Pratt 
says further: “I went on in my carriage, accompanied by 
three or four men, and encamped three miles west of the 
Paseo. 3 At the place of my encampment the water and 
grass were good but quite miry. By some this is called 
Pacific Springs by others Muddy Springs.”” 


It was while encamped at Pacific Springs, that the 
Company met Thomas L. (“‘Peg-leg”) Smith, enroute east 
from the Bear River where he operated a trading post in the 
vicinity of the present Soda Springs, Idaho. ‘He openly 
advised us,” says Erastus Snow “to direct our course north- 
westward from Bridger, and make our way into Cache 
Valley.” 

Two days later (June 28), the Pioneers met James 
Bridger, celebrated mountaineer, then enroute with two 
companions to Fort Laramie. “Being a man of such exten- 
sive acquaintance with this interior country,” says Pratt, 
“we made many inquiries of him in relation to the ‘Great 
Basin’ and the country south.” Bridger was anxious to 
meet President Young, and accordingly an interview was 
arranged, at which the Apostles were also invited to attend. 
Willard Richards, in reporting the interview, writes: ‘June 
28, 1847. Travelled 15 and one-half miles. Met Captain 
James Bridger who said he was ashamed of Fremont’s map 
of the country. Bridger considered it imprudent to bring a 
large population into the Great Basin until it was ascertained 
that grain could be raised; he said he would give one thousand 
dollars for a bushel of corn raised in the Great Basin.” 


William Clayton, official Company historian, has given 
us the most detailed and by far the most valuable report of 
this interview. He records in his journal the following 
summary: After crossing the Little Sandy, “we proceeded 
on, expecteing to go about eight miles farther, but after 
traveling a little over a mile we were met by Elder G. A. 
Smith who introduced us to Mr. Bridger of Bridger’s Fort 
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on his way to Fort John (Laramie) in company with two of 
his men. Mr. Bridger being informed that we had designed 
to call at his place to make some inquiries about the country, 
he said he would turn off the road here and camp, he would 
stay with us till morning. ... Awhile after we camped, the 
Twelve and several others went to Mr. Bridger to make some 
inquiries concerning our future route, the country, etc. It 
was impossible to form a correct idea of either from the very 
imperfect and irregular way he gave his description, but 
the general items are in substance as follows: 


We will find better grass as we proceed farther on. .... 
There is no blacksmith shop at his fort at present. There was one 
but it was destroyed. There have been nearly a hundred wagons 
gone on the Hasings’ route through Weber’s Fork. They cross 
the Black’s Fork and go a little south of west from his place, and 
pass below the mountains which cross Green River. 

The Green River extends over an extent of country of four 
hundred miles. It is impossible for wagons to follow down Green 
River; neither can it be followed with boats. Some have gone 

. down with canoes, but had great difficulty getting back on account 
of the rapid current and rough channel. Cannot pass the moun- 
tains close to the river even with horses. For some distance beyond 
this chain of mountains the country is level, and beyond that it 
is hard, black rock which looks as if it were glazed when the sun 
shines on it, and so hard and sharp it will cut a horse’s feet to pieces. 

From Bridger’s Fort to the Salt Lake, Hastings said it was 
about one hundred miles. He (Bridger) has been through fifty 
times, but can form no correct idea of the distance. Mr. Hasting’s 
route leaves the Ogden route (California) at this place. We can 
pass the mountains farther south, but in some places we would meet 
with heavy bodies of timber and would have to cut our way through. 

In the Bear River valley there is oak timber, sugar trees, 
cottonwood, pine and maple. There is not an abundance of sugar 
maple, but plenty of as splendid pine as he ever saw. There is no 
timber on the Utah Lake, only on the streams which empty into it. 
In the outlet of the Utah Lake, which runs into the Salt Lake, there 
is an abundance of blue grass and red and white clover. The 
outlet of Utah Lake does not form a large river, neither a rapid 
current, but the water is muddy and low banks. There is a good 
country south of the Utah Lake. 

North of the California mountains there is walnut, oak, ash, 
hickory, and various kinds of good timber on and in the neighbor- 
hood of the mountains and streams southeast of the Great Basin. 
There can be a wagon road made through to it, and no lack of 
water. The great desert extends from the Salt Lake to the Gulf of 
California, which is perfectly barren. He supposes it to have 
been an arm of the sea. 


20 
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He never saw any grapes on the Utah Lake, but there are 
plenty of cherries and berries of several kinds. He thinks the 
Utah Lake is the best country in the vicinity of the Salt Lake, and 
the country is still better the farther south we go, until we meet 
the. desert, which is upwards of two hundred miles south from 
the Utah Lake. There is plenty of timber on all the streams and 
mountains, and abundance of fish in the streams. There. is timber 
all around the Utah Lake, and plenty of good grass, not much of the 
wild sage, only in small patches. Wild flax grows in most of the 
valleys, and they are the richest lands. He passed through that 
country a year ago last summer in the month of July (1845), and 
they generally had one or two showers every day, sometimes a 
heavy thundershower, but not accompanied by strong wind.” 


Such was the information obtained from Mr. Bridger. 
Confusing, indeed, was his report for William Clayton adds: 
“We shall know more about things and have a better under- 
standing when we have seen the country ourselves.””* Clay- 
ton’s account, nevertheless, is of historic value, not only 
because it records important information about the country 
to which the Pioneers were going, but because it reveals 
Bridger’s unsurpassed knowledge of the American West. 


At Green River, which the Pioneer Company reached 
on June 30, Samuel Brannan, leader of the Brooklyn Colony 
rode into camp direct from Yerba Buena (San Francisco), 
accompanied by two companions. He had journeyed more 
than one thousand miles over the California trail via Fort 
Hall. He brought with him sixteen issues of the California 
Star, his own newspaper, and other periodicals, advertising 
the climate and resources of California for he hoped that he 
might convince Brigham Young to build the New Zion on 
the shores of the Pacific. But Brannan was doomed to 
disappointment. ‘President Young shook off the argument 
with a bland smile. He seemed little impressed by Samuel’s 
fervid description of the California Eden, and countered 
with faith-nurtured opinion that a touch of the Lord’s hand, 
coupled with the brawn of Saints, could make an Eden of 
any place.” But Brannan was not to be turned away so 
easily. Once again, in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, he 
urged President Young to reconsider. Accompanied by the 
Mormon leader in a tour of the sagebrush valley shortly 
after the arrival of the Pioneers, “he mentally compared 
the sun-swept picture of blue desolation with the great land 
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he felt to be more promise to the west. He thought of 
California’s wide navigable rivers, and compared them with 
the puny creeks, and the brush choked stream Brigham had 
named the Jordan. He thought of California’s gentle 
climate and compared it to the blistering dry mountain heat 
and the vicious winters and howling winds so surely a part 
of the wilderness.””*..... But it was no use. His long trip 
had been made in vain. And he listened irritably to Brig- 


- ham’s calm explanation that “God had made the choice— 


not Brigham Young. That the purpose and wisdom was 
His, not man’s.” In early August, Sam Brannan, crest- 


fallen and bitter, left the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
never to return. | 

The Pioneers remained four days at the Green River 
encampment. They spent July 4, at a site three miles down 
the right bank of that stream. It was decided here that five 
volunteers should return eastward to meet and direct the 
emigrating companies of Saints now enroute from Winter 
Quarters and to operate the ferry at Green River. Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball and Willard Richards accom- 
panied the volunteers back to the ferry, and while here 


encountered thirteen members of the Mormon Battalion 


from Pueblo, which had been sent ahead by Captain James 
Brown to recover stolen horses. They reported that the 
Pueblo detachment was not more than seven days drive east 
of the Green River.” One of the Battalion men, William 
Walker, together with Thomas Williams and Samuel Bran- 
nan, returned with the five volunteers. This left a total of 
167 in the Pioneer Company who continued on to the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. 


The Pioneer Company reached Fort Bridger,” July 7, 
which Clayton describes as “two double log houses about 
forty feet long each and joined by a pen for horses about ten 
feet high, constructed by placing poles upright in the ground 
close together.”** Nearby were several Indian lodges and 
“a full crop of Indian children playing round the doors.” 
A few miles east of the fort, the country was described as 
literally covered with wild flax, “considered the equal of 
any cultivated” and bearing a “delicate blue flower.” The 
surrounding prairies were “lined with beautiful flowers of 
various colors,—chiefly blue, red and yellow, which have a 
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rich appearance and would serve to adorn and beautify an 
eastern flower garden.” 

After resting for three days, the Pioneer Company left 
Fort Bridger, July 9, diverting from the Oregon Trail and 
following instead Hastings Cut-off to San Francisco. The 
new route was “but dimly seen,” says Pratt, since “only a 
few wagons passed over it last season.”** The Company 
encamped for the night on the left bank of a small stream, 
thirteen miles southwest of the fort. Here they found an 
abundance of good grass “which very much resembles wheat, 
having heads and nearly as tall.”’” 


The next day the Pioneers came to a small tributary of 
Bear River, less than two miles from the main stream. Here 
they met Miles Goodyear” and a small company from 
California on their way home to the States. He painted a 
dreary picture of the Salt Lake Valley, representing it as 
having a cold climate and subject to severe frosts which 
made it difficult to produce grain and vegetables and to 
successfully raise live stock.” He advised the Mormons of 
the impracticability of the Weber Canyon route for wagons 
but suggested another more circuitous one to the north 
which prompted Clayton to report: “We have an idea, 
(however) that he (Goodyear) is anxious to have us make 
a road to his place through selfish motives.” 

On July 12, the Pioneers crossed Bear River, a very 
rapid stream about six rods wide and two feet deep, the 
bottom of which “was completely covered with rounded 
boulders, some of which were about as large as a human 
head.” And Clayton records: ‘‘The banks were lined 
with willows and a little timber.” There was an abundance 
of “good grass” and “strawberry vines” and the “soil looks 
pretty good.””” At the Bear River encampment, President 
Young was stricken with “mountain fever”. The main body 
of the camp moved westward “but eight wagons and a 
number of leading brethern remained at Bear River with the 
President, expecting to follow in a few hours.” Next 
morning, when it was discovered that President Young and 
his party had not yet appeared, “we dispatched two mes- 
sengers back to meet (him), being unwilling to move any 
further until he should come up,” writes Pratt. They 
found President Young had been too ill to move but was 
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improving. Heber C. Kimball returned with the messengers 
and proposed that a select company be sent forward in 
advance to mark out the road more closely, since the Donner 
Trail at this point ws scarcely discernible. ‘’Those of the 
Twelve present,” says Pratt, “directed me to take 23 wagons 
and 42 men, and proceed on the journey and endeavor to 
find Mr. Reed’s route across the mountain, for we had been 
informed that it would be impracticable to pass through 
- the canyon (Weber Canyon) on account of the depth and 
rapidity of the water.” 

The advance party, on the morning of July 14, pro- 
ceeded down the Red Fork of Weber River, through Echo 
Canyon. “Our journey down Red Fork,” writes Pratt, 
“has been very interesting and exceedingly picturesque. We 
have been shut up in a narrow valley from 10 to 20 rods 
wide, while upon each side the hills rise very abruptly from 
800 to 1200 feet, and for most of the distance we have been 
walled in by vertical and overhanging precipices of red 
pudding-stone, and also red sand stone, dipping to the north- 
west in an angle of about 20 degrees, (the valley of the Red 
Fork being about southwest). These rocks were worked 
into many curious shapes, probably by the rains. The coun- 
try here is very mountainous in every direction.” 

Following two days later with President Young’s party, 
William Clayton was greatly impressed with the surround- 
ing scenery. Speaking of Echo Canyon, he says: 


There is a very singular echo in this ravine, the rattling of 
wagons resembles carpenters hammering at boards inside the highest 
rocks. The report of a rifle resembles a sharp crack of thunder 
and echoes from rock to rock for some time. The lowing of cattle 
and braying of mules seem to be answered beyond the mountains. 
Music, especially brass instruments, have a very pleasing effect and 
resemble a person standing inside the rock imitating every note. 
The echo, the high rocks on the north, high mountains on the south 
with the narrow ravine for a road, form a scenery at once romantic 
and more interesting than I have ever witnessed.”® 


On July 15, the advance party, after having followed 
the Red Fork for thirteen miles to its junction with the 
Weber, proceeded down the latter stream and encamped 
at a site near the present town of Henefer, Utah. From this 
point Orson Pratt and John Brown rode five miles down 
Weber Canyon and soon became convinced that it was 
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impracticable for wagon travel. For the remainder of the 
day, other parties, led by Stephen Markham, followed up 
the right fork of the Weber in search of the Donner Trail. 
“Mr. Brown and I also went in search,” says Pratt, “travel- 
ing along the bluffs on the south. We soon struck the trail 
although so dimly seen that it only now and then could be 
discerned, only a few wagons having passed here one year 
ago, and the grass having grown up, leaving scarcely a 
trail. I followed this trail about six miles up a ravine, to 
where it attained the dividing ridge leading down into 
another ravine, in a southernly direction, and returned 
again into camp.””” 


The Donner Trail, then diverted to the left from Hene- 
fer and followed down East Canyon to the south. A small 
company of ten or twelve men went ahead with spades and 
axes to make a road passable which “required considerable 
labor.” Meanwhile Orson Pratt and John Brown rode on 
ahead to explore the road they were following. At a point 
about fifteen miles south of Henefer, the two explorers came 
to a small stream, called by Pratt “Canon Creek,” by 
Brown “Big Canon Creek.”*: This was now followed west- 
ward by steep ascent for about four miles until the summit 
of Big Mountain was reached at what has since become 
known as Pratt’s Pass. Here they tied their horses and on 
foot ascended a mountain on the right for several hundred 
feet. On the southwest, we could see an extensive level 
prairie, some few miles distant which we thought must be 
near the lake.’®’ It was and this was the first view any of 
the Pioneers had of Great Salt Lake Valley. Pratt and 
Brown descended Big Mountain, at the foot of which they 
followed southwesterly for about three miles through a 
ravine (Mountain Dell) until they came to another moun- 
tain (Little Mountain) over which the road passed, emerg- 
ing to the north into “another narrow valley’’,* since called 
Emigration Canyon. From this point, the two Pioneers 
returned to the camp of the road builders, which they were 
delighted to learn had made favorable progress over the 
mountains. 

Pratt’s advance company meanwhile moved forward 
and on July 21, passed over Little Mountain and encamped 
on Emigration Creek, called by Pratt “Last Creek.” The 
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main camp of the Pioneers followed closely behind, reach- 
ing Pratt’s camping place of July 19 on July 20, where they 
found a description of the road left by the intrepid leader. 
Here it was decided to dispatch Erastus Snow with a letter 
to Orson Pratt, informing the latter that Snow was to 
accompany him to the valley and assist him in exploring and 
searching out a suitable place for putting in seeds. Snow — 
overtook Pratt at the foot of Little Mountain. The two 
Pioneers then proceeded four and one-half miles down Emi- 
gration Canyon, where the creek then passed through a 
gorge and issued into the valley below. ““I'o avoid the can- 
yon (gorge) ,” says Pratt, “the wagons last season had passed 
over an exceedingly steep and dangerous hill. Mr. Snow 
and myself ascended this hill, from the top of which a broad 
open valley, about twenty miles wide and thirty long, lay 
stretched out before us, at the north end of which the broad 
water of Great Salt Lake glistened in the sunbeams, con- 
taining high, mountainous islands from twenty-five to thirty 
miles in extent. After issuing from the mountains among 
which we had been shut up for many days, and beholding 
in a moment such an extensive scenery open before us, we 
could not refrain from a shout of joy which almost involun- 
tarily escaped from our lips the moment this glad and lovely 
scenery was within our view.””” 


After descending from the mouth of the Canyon, the 
two Pioneers proceeded over the eastern slopes to a small 
stream, since called Mill Creek where tall canes were grow- 
ing which “looked like waving grain.” Heeding the instruc- 
tions of Brigham Young, then turned northward from this 
point. The explorers had but one horse between them, so 
they walked and rode in turns. A few miles from the mouth 
of the canyon, it appears that Snow discovered that he had 
lost his coat which he had carelessly thrown before him on 
the saddle. This occasioned his return over the trail north- 
eastward from Mill Creek to find it, and meanwhile Orson 
Pratt walked northward alone until he came to a beautiful 
stream, since called City Creek, and thus became the first 
of the Pioneers to stand upon the present site of Salt Lake 
City. Snow rejoined Pratt on Emigration Creek and from 
thence the two Pioneers proceeded back to their encamp- 
ment which they found had advanced three miles westward 
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from the foot of Little Mountain. They had completed a 
circuit of some ten or twelve miles in this first Pioneer 
exploration of Great Salt Lake Valley. 


The following morning, July 22, a party of nine, headed 
by Orson Pratt and George A. Smith, rode out into the valley 
to explore it, directing the remainder of the camp to pro- 
ceed with the road making through the mouth of the can- 
yon. Meanwhile, on July 19, Willard Richards led a con- 
tingent of forty wagons from President Young’s encamp- 
ment on the Weber. This left only fifteen wagons to fol- 
low with the Young party. The Richards Company crossed 
both Big and Little Mountains on July 21st, and joined the 
Pratt Company encamped two miles above the mouth of 
Emigration Canyon late that evening. 


Early next morning the combined Pratt and Richards 
Companies of sixty wagons proceeded down the canyon. 
The record of the day’s journey is recorded by the historian 
Clayton, as follows: 


After travelling one and three-fourths miles, we found the road 
crossing the creek again to the north side and then ascending a very 
steep, high hill. It is so very steep and so narrow that the least 
accident might precipitate a wagon down a bank three or four 
hundred feet,—in which case it would certainly be dashed to pieces. 
Colonel Markham and another man went over the hill and returned 
up the canyon to see if a road cannot be cut through and avoid 
this hill. . . A number of men went to work immediately to make 
the road which will be much better than to attempt crossing the 
hill and will be sooner done. . . From the hill, I passed down the 
creck, which we named the Last Creek, about a mile and there 
saw a bed of bull rushes of the largest kind I ever saw, some of 
them being fifteen feet high and an inch and a half in diameter at 
the bottom. There are some ducks around and several hill cranes. 
The ground seems literally alive with the very large crickets crawling 
around up grass and bushes. They look loathsome but are said to 
be excellent for fattening hogs which would feed on them vora- 
ciously..... After spending about four hours labor, the brethren 
succeeded in cutting a pretty good road along the creek and the 
wagons proceeded on, taking near a southwest course. We found 
the last descent even but rapid all the way. At half-past five, we 
formed our encampment on Brown’s Creek, having travelled seven 
and a quarter miles from the mouth of this canyon making the 
whole distance of rough mountain road from the Weber River to 
the mouth of the canyon on this side a little less than thirty-five 
miles and decidedly the worst piece of road on the whole journey. 
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At this place the land is black and looks rich, sandy enough to 
make it good to work. The grass grows high and thick on the 
ground and is well mixed with nice green rushes. Feed here for our 
teams is very plentiful and good and the water is also good. There 
are many rattlesnakes of a large size in this valley and it is supposed 
they have dens in the mountains. The land looks dry and lacks 
rain, but the numerous creeks and springs must necessarily tend to 
moisten it much..... A while after we camped, Elder Pratt and 
company returned and reported that they had been about fifteen 
miles north from here and this region is as suitable a place to put 
in our seeds as they have seen..... A Council was held at the 
Doctor’s (Richards) wagon, and it was decided to move early 
tomorrow to the place designated; also to send two men back to the 
President and company to report our progress, then to commence 
forthwith to plow and plant about ten acres with potatoes this 
week if possible and continue until seed is secured. John Pack and 
Joseph Matthews were selected to return to President Young’s 
Company.** 


‘If Clayton’s account is correct and there is no reason 
to doubt its veracity, the combined Pratt and Richards 
Companies entered the Valley of the Great Salt Lake not over 
the route identified today as the Emigrant Road (west north- 
westward along Fifth South Street) but over a route which 
turned southwestward over the bench, crossing Thirteenth 
East Street probably near the vicinity of the present West- 
minster College on Seventeenth South and extending west- 
ward until encampment was made near Fifth East, on the 
north bank of Parley’s Creek.* ‘This location of the camp 
site agrees perfectly with Clayton’s measured distances,— 
seven and one-half miles from the camp in Emigration Can- 
yon and five and one-half miles from the mouth of the can- 
yon by the circuituous route described above over the bench- 
land above the valley. It is also verified by the camp his- 
torian’s journal entry of the next day, to wit,—"July 23. 
This morning, Elders Pack and Matthews started to meet 
the President and at the same time the camp moved on to 
the final location. We travelled two miles and then formed 
our encampment on the banks of the creek in an oblong 
circle.”** Finally, the location of the first Pioneer encamp- 
ment in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake and the route 
travelled thereto, is confirmed by the following statement 
which appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune, issue of July 22, 
1897: ‘Thursday, July 22, 1847 is entitled to the term 
‘Pioneer Day’ rather than July 24. On this day, fifty years 
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ago, the main body of the Mormon Pioneers, about 145 
strong, emerged from Emigration Canyon and camped on 
the creek near the present residence of Wilford Woodruff 
on the East Drive,’ who is one of the survivors of that hardy 


band.” 


Orson Pratt’s own account of the results of the pre- 
liminary exploration of the Salt Lake Valley by the select 
company of nine, July 22, follows: 


After going down into the valley about five miles, we turned 
our course to the north, down towards the Salt Lake. For three 
or four miles north, we found the soil of a most excellent quality. 
Streams from the mountains and springs were very abundant, the 
water excellent and generally with gravel bottoms. A very great 
variety of green grass, and very luxuriant, covered the bottoms 
for miles where the soil was sufficiently damp, but in other places, 
although the soil was good, the grass had nearly dried up for want 
of moisture. We found the drier places swarming with very large 
crickets, about the size of a man’s thumb. The valley is surrounded 
by mountains, except on the north of the tops of some of the 
highest being covered with snow. .... As we proceeded towards 
the Salt Lake, the soil began to assume a more sterile appearance, 
being probably at some seasons of the year overflowed with water. 
We found as we proceeded on, great numbers of hot springs issuing 
from or near the base of the mountains. These springs were highly 
impregnated with salt and sulphur; the temperature of some was 
nearly raised to the boiling point. We traveled for about fifteen 
miles down after coming into the valley, the latter part of the 
distance the soil being unfit for agricultural purposes. We re- 
turned and found our wagons encamped in the valley, about five 
miles from when they left the canyon.** 


On the morning of July 23, 1847, final encampment 
of the advance Pioneer companies was made on the south 
bank of City Creek, near the site of the present City and 
County Building. This, let us repeat, was two miles directly 
north of the first encampment on Parley’s Creek. The camp 
was called together and as Pratt says, “it fell to my lot to 
offer up prayer and thanksgiving in behalf of our company, 
all of whom had been preserved from the Missouri River to 
this point; and after dedicating ourselves and the land unto 
the Lord, we appointed various committees to attend to 
various branches of business preparatory to putting in 
crops.”*’ Says Clayton: “The brethren immediately rigged 
three plows and went to plowing a little northeast of the 
camp (site of the present Centre Theater) ; another party 
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went with spades, to make a dam on one of the creeks so 
as to throw the water at pleasure on the field, designing 
to irrigate the land in case rain should not come suffic- 
iently.”*’ At the first attempt at plowing, the ground was 
found so hard, that several plows were broken in the effort.” 
Several acres were ployed that afternoon, and towards eve- 
ning the valley was visited by a thundershower. On the 
morning of July 24, the waters of City Creek was turned 
upon hard-baked soil and the ground given “a good soak- 
ing.” 2 \ 

In the meantime, President Young and the eighteen 
remaining wagons were rapidly approaching the Mormon 
encampment. On July 23, on the summit of Big Moun- 
tain, the President is reported as saying: ‘““When on its sum- 
mit, I directed Elder Woodruff, who kindly tended me the 
use of his carriage, to turn the same half way round, so that 
I could have a view of a portion of Salt Lake Valley. The 
spirit of Light rested upon me, and hovered over the valley, 
‘and I felt there the Saints would find protection and relief. 
We descended and encamped at the foot of Little Moun- 
tains 


About 2 o’clock, on the afternoon of July 24, 1847, 
President Young and his company arrived at the City Creek 
encampment. There appears to have been no special dem- 
onstration in the camp upon the arrival of the great Mor- 
mon leader. Pratt says nothing in his journal and Clayton 
merely makes the following laconic reference. “At a quarter 
to twelve, President Young and Kimball arrived at the same 
time. The President seems much better. . . . Most of the 
brethren exptess themselves well pleased with the place, 
but some complain because there is no timber.””" 

President Young, himself, makes this very simple state- 
ment of the events of the day: “July 24. I started early 
this morning and after crossing Emigration Creek, eighteen 
times, emerged from the canyon. Encamped with the main 
body at 2 p.m. About noon, the five acre potato patch was 
plowed, when the brethren commenced planting their seed, 
potatoes. At five, a light shower accompanied by thunder | 
and a stiff breeze.” 

Thus ends the historic one thousand mile trek of the 
Pioneer Company of Mormon refugees from Winter Quar- 
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ters on the Missouri River to the Valley of the Great Sal 
Lake. | 
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XII 


THE STATE OF DESERET 


\\ 

Gee. then ye Saints; come then, ye honorable 
men of the earth; come then ye wise, ye learned, ye rich, 
ye noble, according to the riches and wisdom, and knowledge 
of the Great Jehovah; from all nations, and kindreds, and 
kingdoms, and tongues, and people and dialects on the face 
_of the whole earth, and join the standard of Emmanuel, and 
help us to build up the Kingdom of God, and establish the 
principles of truth, life and salvation, and you shall receive 
your reward among the sanctified, when the Lord, Jesus 
cometh to make up His jewels, and no power on earth or 
in hell can prevail against you. : 

“The Kingdom of God consists in correct principles; 
and it mattereth not what a man’s religious faith is; whether 
he be a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, or a Baptist, or a Lat- 
ter-day Saint or “Mormon”, or a Campbellite, or a Catholic, 
or. Episcopalian, or Mohammedan, or even pagan, or any- 
thing else, if he will bow the knee, and with his tongue con- 
fess that Jesus is the Christ, and will support good and whole- 
some laws for the regulation of society,—we hail him as a 
brother, and will stand by him while he stands by us in 
these things; for every man’s religious faith is a matter 
between his own soul and his God alone; but if he shall 
deny Jesus, if he shall curse God, if he shall indulge in 
debauchery and drunkenness, and crime; if he shall lie, and 
swear, and steal; if he shall take the name of the Great God 
in vain, and commit all manner of abominations, he shall 
have no place in our midst, for we have long sought to find 
a people that will work righteousness, that will distribute 
justice equally, that will acknowledge God in all their ways, 
that will regard those sacred laws and ordinances which are 
recorded in the sacred book called the Bible, which we verily 
believe, and which we proclaim to the ends of the earth. 

“We ask no pre-eminence; we want no pre-eminence; 
but where God has placed us, there we will stand: and that 

21 
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‘s to be one with our brethren, and our brethren are those 
that keep the commandments of God, that do the will of 
our Father who is in heaven; and by those we will stand, 
and with them we will dwell in time and in eternity. 


“Come, then, ye Saints of Latter Day, and all ye great 
and small, wise and foolish, rich and poor, noble and ignoble, 
exalted and persecuted, rulers and ruled of the earth, who 
love virtue and hate vice, and help us to do this work, which 
the Lord hath required at our hands; inasmuch as the glory: 
of the latter house shall exceed that of the former, your 
reward shall be a hundred fold, and your rest shall be glori- 
ous. Our universal motto is, “Peace with God and good 
will to all men.” 


Thus were the Saints from far and near summoned to 
go west to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. It was Presi- 
dent Young who published this general epistle in December, 
1847, at Winter Quarters, whence he had returned after his 
first journey across the plains. He had come to direct fur- 
ther the emigration of those ready to start the coming sea- 
son. And the call was answered most enthusiastically, for 
it is reported that before the end of the year 1847, seventeen 
hundred Saints had migrated to the Great Salt Lake Valley. 
and thirty five hundred more were to come before the close 
of the following year. The founding of Utah was distinctly 
the result of a religious appeal. The Pioneers went to the 
Great Basin not from choice but necessity. Their motive 
in going there was twofold: “to rid themselves of violent 
persecutions by determined enemies; (and) to establish a 
commonwealth where they could worship their God unmo- 
lested and build up his Kingdom upon earth.” 

The Mormon poet-historian Orson F. Whitney graphi- 
cally describes the valley as it appeared to the Pioneers of 
1847. He writes: 


It was no garden of the Hesperides upon which the Pioneers 
gazed that memorable July morning. Aside from its scenic splendor, 
which was indeed glorious, magnificent, there was little to invite 
and much to repel in the prospect presented to their view. A 
broad and barren plain, hemmed in by mountains, blistering in the 
burning rays of a midsummer sun. No waving fields, no swaying 
forests, no verdant meadows, to rest and refresh the eye, but on 
all sides, a seemingly interminable waste of sagebrush, bespangled 
with sunflowers,—the paradise of the lizard, the cricket and the 
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rattlesnake. Less than half way across the baked and burning 
valley, dividing it in twain,—as if the vast bowl, in the intense heat 
of the Master Potter’s fires, in process of formation has cracked 
asunder—a narrow river, turbid and shallow, from north to suoth, 
in many a serpentine curve, sweeps on its sinuous way. Beyond, a 
broad lake, the river’s goal, dotted with mountain islands; its 
briny waters shimmering in the sunlight like a silver shield. 


From mountains, snow-capped, seamed and craggy, lifting their 
kingly heads to be crowned by the golden sun, flow limpid, laughing 
streams, cold and crystal clear, leaping, dashing, foaming, flashing 
from rock to glen, from peak to plain. But the fresh canyon 
streams are far and few; and the arid waste they water, glistening 
with beds of salt and soda and pools of deadly alkali, scarcely 
allows them to reach the river, but midway well nigh swallows 
and absorbs them in its thirsty sands. Above the line of gray and 
gold, of sage and sunflower, the sloping hillsides and precipitous 
steeps, clothed with purple and dark green patches. These, the 
oakbrush, the squaw berry and other scant growths, with here 
and there a tree, casting its lone shadow on hill or in valley; a 
wire-grass swamp, a few acres of withered bunch grass, and the 
lazily waving willows and wild rose-bushes fringing the distant 
streams, the only green things visible. 


Silence and desolation reign. A silence, unbroken, save by the 
cricket’s ceaseless chirp, the roar of the mountain torrent, or the 
whir and twitter of a passing bird. A desolation of centuries, where 
hermit Nature, watching, waiting, weeps, and worships God amid 
eternal solitudes.® 


President Young on his arrival at the Pioneer encamp- 
ment, July 24, found the Saints occupied in plowing, plant- 
ing, and irrigating. And says Neff: “Plowing, planting, 
and irrigating constituted the main order of business for 
days thereafter” for the “eminently practical religionists 
knew that the building of homes might well be left until 
provision had been made for a harvest.’ As a result, dur- 
ing the fall and unusually mild winter of 1847-1848, the 
Pioneers constructed three thousand thirty-eight rods or 
nearly twelve miles of fence, “notwithstanding the scarcity 
of materials and the handicap of procuring them at a great 
distance from the mountains.”” ‘This made an enclosure 
of more than five thousand acres; within this area, com- 
monly referred to as the Big Field, two thousand acres of 
fall wheat were sown, and the remaining three thousand 
acres prepared for sowing and planting. 

However, these energetic workers were not the first to 
apply the principle of irrigation to land in the inter-moun- 
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tain country. Mormon Battalion members, some of who 
had later joined the Pioneer Company at Green River, had 
seen evidences of its practice in the fertile valleys of New 
Mexico. There, too, at Santa Fe, capital of this Mexican 
province, the Pueblo Indians, more than two centuries 
before, had inaugurated a successful system of irrigation. 
The art was also known and practiced by the Presbyterian 
missionaries at the Whitman Mission near Walla Walla, 
Washington, as early as 1836 and the Englishman Wells, who 
had been managing Goodyear’s ranch at Fort Buenaventura 
(Ogden) since 1845, was familiar with its practice. Furth- 
ermore, there is an interesting item recorded in Brigham 
Young’s Manuscript History which seems to imply that the 
Mormon leader was also familiar with the practice of irriga- 
tion before he ever came to Utah. It was written at Winter 
Quarters, February 26, 1847, and reads as follows: “I spent 
the afternoon and evening in council with Elders H. C. 
Kimball, O. Pratt, E. T. Benson, W. Woodruff, George A. 
Smith, A. Lyman, N. K. Whitney, William Clayton and 
J. M. Grant. Conversation ensued relative to the journey 
westward, the construction of boats, pioneer travelling, loca- 
tion, seeds, irrigation, science, etc.” 

The first Mormon dwellings were constructed as part 
of the fort, which was deemed necessary for defensive pur- 
poses against the Indians. They were built of logs, with 
poles for rafters and willows for roofs, and extended con- 
tinuously along the east line of the stockade. 

On July 28, it is recorded that Brigham Young, Heber 
C. Kimball, Willard Richards, Orson Pratt, Wilford Wood- 
ruff, Amasa Lyman, George A. Smith, Ezra T. Benson, and 
Thomas Bullock walked to a point between the two forks 
of City Creek where, we are told, the President struck his 
cane on the ground, designating it as the site for a-temple. 
At first it was planned to reserve forty acres for the temple 
block,’ but it was later decided to reduce the size to ten. 
On this important day, also, definite plans were formulated 
for the building of Salt Lake City. It was resolved that the 
city blocks should include ten acres each, and each block 
eight individual lots of one and a quarter acres each. The 
streets were to be eight rods wide and to be run at right 
angles, with twenty feet of each side reserved for sidewalks. 
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It was also planned to build but one house on each lot “‘and 
that twenty feet back from the line and in the center of the 
lot, so that there might be uniformity throughout the city.”® 
Orson Pratt adds: “Upon each alternate block four houses 
were to be built on the east, and four on the west sides of the 
square, but none on the north and south sides. But the 
blocks intervening were to have four houses on the north 
and four on the south, but none on the east and west sides. 
_ In this plan there will be no houses fronting each other on 
the opposite side of the streets, while those on the same sides 
will be about eight rods apart, having gardens running back 
twenty rods to the center of the block.’® As the city 
approached the foothills, blocks of two and one-half acres 
in lieu of ten were formed. Beyond the city limits, in the — 
farming and pasturing districts, “fields of five, ten and 
twenty acres were laid out, the smallest being nearest the 
city and the others graded according to size beyond.””” Pres- 
ident Young proclaimed the land law of the new commun- 
ity, to wit, that: ‘‘No one should buy or sell land. Every 
man should have his land measured off to him for city or 
farming purposes, what he would till. He might till it as 
he pleased, but he should be industrious and take care of 
it.”** Other edicts followed such as the prohibition of private 
ownership of streams, communal ownership of wood and 
timber and the careful restriction of timber used for fuel. 
And says Roberts: ‘On these three laws or regulations, the 
prevention of monopoly in land; community ownership of 
water, and of timber, rested the prosperity of the early col- 
onies in Utah.” 


Despite the difficulties encountered in irrigation and 
cultivation, the Pioneers discovered the soil of the greater 
part of Salt Lake Valley to be fertile and it soon yielded 
bounteous harvests. Stephen Markham reports on July 31, 
1847: 


Thirty-five acres of land had been broken up and planted in 
corn, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, beans, and garden seeds. About 
two acres of corn were up two inches above the ground, and beans 
and potatoes were up and looking well.*® 


The first potatoes and corn had been planted about 
noon on July 24, only eight days before Markham made 
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the foregoing statement. Orson Pratt records on the same 
day (July 31): 


Our people are busily engaged in plowing, planting and sowing. 
The corn planted four or five days since has come up quickly and 
looks well. .... The water is good and very cold, and (there is an) 
abundance for mill purposes, or for irrigation. The air is good and 
pure, sweetened by the healthy breezes from the Salt Lake. The 
grass is rich and plentiful and well filled with rushes, and the 
passes in the mountains afford (an) abundance of good timber, 
mostly part of the valley fit for cultivation; but the east side is 
well adapted for farming. The land on the west of the Utah 
outlet (Jordan River) is also good for farming, and easily irrigated 
from the south end of the outlet.” 


In a letter to his brother Orson, then in England, dated 
September 5, 1848, Parley P. Pratt describes the economic 
picture: 


The winter was mild and pleasant, several light snows soon 
melted off. The cattle did well all winter in the pasture without 
being fed. Early in March the ground opened, and we commenced 
plowing for spring crops. I plowed and planted about twenty 
acres of Indian corn, beans, melons, etc. My corn planting was 
completed on the 15th of May; most of it has done extremely well. 
We have now had ears to boil for nearly a month, and my large 
Missouri corn is now (September 5) in roasting ear. Many of the 
ears are high as I can reach. Winter and spring wheat have both 
done well, some ten thousand bushels have been raised in the valley 
this season. Oats do extremely well, yielding sixty bushels for 
one of sowing; barley does well. . . There will probably be raised 
in this valley this season from ten to twenty thousand bushels of 
grain, over and above what will be consumed by the present in- 
habitants. 


An epistle from the Church leaders in the Valley, dated 
August 9, 1848, well summarizes the economic accomplish-- 
ments during the first year in the valley. 


Our wheat harvest is over, the grain is splendid and clean, in 
good order, but being mostly in shock and stack, we cannot state the 
number of bushels; however, we are agreed that the wheat crop has 
done wonderfully well, considering all the circumstances, and that 
we can raise more and better wheat to the acre in this valley, than 
in any other place any of us ever saws and the same with all other 
grains, vegetables, etc., that we have tried. Wheat ranges at two 
dollars per bushel, and the best judges think it will be as low as one 
in a short time. . . You know now definitely that our wheat harvest 
has far exceeded our expectations. Green peas have been so plentiful 
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for a long time that we are becoming tired of them; cucumbers, 
squashes, beets, carrots, parsnips, and greens are upon our tables, 
as harbingers of abundance in their respective departments.” 


A miracle of the desert, indeed, when: “Lehi Hancock 
sowed eleven pounds of weight of California wheat on the 
14th of April, and reaped twenty two bushels the latter part 
of July;” and “sowed a half bushel of English common 
wheat on an acre and a-half, and reaped upwards of twenty 


bushels.” 


For the purpose of determining the nature of the sur- 
rounding country with a view to further settlement, Brig- 
ham Young directed his attention immediately to explora- 
tion. On July 26, the Mormon leader and a few compan- 
ions went northward and visited the present Wasatch Springs _ 
and then ascended a prominent hill with a mound-shaped 
summit directly to the eastward to which the name Ensign 
Peak was given.** On the following day, the same group 
visited the Great Salt Lake where they enjoyed the luxury 
of a bath in the already famous saltan sea. On August 9, 
Jesse C. Little, Wesley Willis, Joseph Matthews, John Brown 
and John Buchanan penetrated the country northward to 
Bear River Valley, “accompanying James Brown, who was 
on his way to California via Fort Hall to obtain the pay of 
the Pueblo Detachment of the Mormon Battalion.”” 
Enroute they visited Fort Buenaventura, the home of Miles 
Goodyear and on their return to Salt Lake reconnoitered 
Cache Valley. The first of the Pioneers to explore beautiful 
Utah Lake and Valley was Orson Pratt. In December, 1847, 
Parley P. Pratt and others explored more thoroughly this 
same valley and had the thrilling experience of launching a 
boat on Utah Lake. Pratt with a single companion then 
pushed westward on horseback “over the low hills into 
Cedar Valley, westward still over the splendid Oquirrh 
Range into Rush Valley, next advancing northward over a 
low divide into Tooele Valley, which he followed until he 
came to the south end of the Great Salt Lake, arriving home 
New Year’s Day.””” 

Meanwhile a number of men were commissioned with 
the task of building a road up City Creek Canyon in order 
to procure timber, needed especially for fencing. In August 
and September, 1847, A. C. Carrington was busy making a 
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thorough geological survey of the surrounding country 
extending southward as far as Utah Lake and its environs. 
In November, Jefferson Hunt, Captain of Company A of 
the Mormon Battalion, who had recently returned to Utah 
over the “Old Spanish Trail”, was again dispatched over 
this route to California “to procure seed grain.” Early 
in the year 1848, Hunt and his company returned ‘to Utah 
bringing with them the precious seed and driving a thousand 
head of cattle before them.’ It was the reports of these 
early explorers that determined largely the location of future 
Mormon towns. ™ 

At a special Conference on August 8, 1847, “it was 
resolved that the city, or portion of it, should be fenced in 
for cultivation; that the city should be called Great Salt 
Lake City; that the creek should be called City Creek; and 
that the Utah Outlet should be called the Western Jordan.” 
Twenty-nine log cabins had been built in the Old Fort by 
August 23.” On August 26, President Young, satisfied with 
the progress made in the building of New Zion in the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake repaired to Winter Quarters to direct 
the migration of the rest of the Saints to this place. 

It is clear that the activities of the Saints in providing 
economic wants precluded any immediate consideration for 
the establishment of civil government. In fact, there was 
no need for such. The organization of the Church met all 
requirements. For a law-making power, there was the High 
Council of the Stake; for courts, there were the established 
ecclesiastical tribunals, namely, the Bishop, High Council, 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, and the First Presidency ;** 
for a law-executing arm, the Nauvoo Legion; and for rev- 
enue, church tithes and offerings. The organization of the 
High Council of the Salt Lake Stake was completed on Octo- 
ber 3, 1847. John Smith was elected President, with Charles 
C. Rich and John Young as Counsellors. A quorum of 
twelve counsellors, together with the three as the Presidency, 
constituted the Council, to which the community voted 
“to entrust complete jurisdiction over municipal affairs.” 
Thus was established the first government within the con- 
fine of the territory. For the ensuing two years, there existed 
in Utah a pure theocracy or a ““Theo-democracy” as it is 
sometimes called, the only example in the history of the 
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United States, except the short lived New Haven experi- 
ment, 1638-1644. There was established a complete fusion 
of church and state; the utilization of one set of institutions 
for both ecclesiastical as well as civic affairs. 


The records show the variety of duties delegated to this 
organization in the ensuing year: “the division of the city 
into nineteen wards, the selection and assignment of farm- 
ing lands, the issuance of building permits, the felling of 
trees in the valley, the granting of licenses to control the 
neighboring streams and to build sawmills, and the direc- 
tion of various other matters pertaining to civic administra- 
tion.”*® Asa court, the High Council seems to have func- 
tioned successfully for no criticism is noted in the sources 
of the period. John Nebeker speaks of a whipping post 
that was used temporarily for those who deserved it. “Hav- 
ing no jails,” he says, “we instituted the whipping post. One 
or two were whipped. On one occasion, I had to prosecute 
a case before the High Council and execute a judgment. The 
case was for stealing, the judgment was ten dollars or ten 
lashes. The stolen article was a lariat and (the culprit) was 
caught at it. I volunteered to help him pay the fine but he 
would not, so he was whipped.””” 

Soon, however, the ecclesiastical duties of the High 
Council became so large, that it was decided, January 6, 
1849, to relieve that body of all civic functions. These were 
now entrusted to the bishops of the various nineteen wards 
throughout the city. This resulted in the institution of a 
government, not unlike the New England town meeting, 
wherein the Bishops presided as magistrates or mayors over 
what became in essence nineteen separate municipalities, 
with the ward congregations as the legislative agencies. 
“Under this temporal administration, all over Utah as well 
as in Salt Lake, cities were built, lands divided off to the 
people, roads and bridges made, water ditches cut, the land 
irrigated, and society governed.” 

Mormon Theo-democracy, thus established, was the 
result of dire necessity. It functioned surprisingly well. This 
was perhaps the result of an almost exclusively Mormon 
body politic. But as the Gentile population became more 
numerous, occasioned largely as a result of the discovery of 
gold in California, criticism became increasingly rife. The 
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new-comers naturally resented exclusive control by the spir- 
itual leaders of the Church. Tullidge explains the operation 


of the Mormon Theo-democracy in this wise: “In nothing 


were the Mormons more peculiar than in their judicial 
affairs. They did not believe in going to law one with 
another. They took their cases to the ‘High Council’ and 
the courts of the Bishop or ward councils. Their judicial 
economy was after the pattern of the New Testament rather 
than after that of Blackstone. It was this that made the 
Mormon rule so obnoxious to the federal judges and Gentile 
lawyers.”** Nevertheless, this Theo-democracy functioned 
and under its administration justice was administered impar- 
tially. Such at least is the testimony of several noteworthy 
contemporary non-Mormon travellers who sojourned in the 
Salt Lake Valley during this period.” 

It was not intended that the “‘theo-democratic” experi- 
ment in government should be permanently established. On 
the contrary, it was a temporary, emergency innovation, 
instituted at a time when the Saints were confronted with 
urgent economic problems which precluded the considera- 
tion of the establishment of civil government. By the win- 
ter of 1848, these crucial problems had been solved, and the 
Mormon leaders, therefore, made plans to abolish the Theo- 
democracy in lieu of a more feasible plan of state govern- 
ment. This decision, no doubt, was greatly accelerated by 
two important events which happened within a few weeks 
of the other, the discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill race Janu- 
ary 24, 1848 and the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 3 of the same year. As a result of the 
former, thousands of new-comers, all Gentiles, traversed 
Utah enroute to the California gold fields. Many of these 
adventurers sojourned in the Salt Lake Valley during the 
winter of 1847-48, and not a few of them remained and 
became permanent residents. It was this influx into the 
territory of so many people with different faiths and ideals 
that rendered the Theo-democracy obsolete and therefore 
necessitated the establishment of some form of civil govern- 
ment. The other event, the signing of the Treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo, by transferring to the United States the 
entire Mexican Cession, including the territories of Utah, 
New Mexico and California, changed the status of the Mor- 


ee 
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mon settlement. Ten months before the Saints had left the 
United States to settle in Mexican territory, and now they 
were once again within the confines of the United States. 
This fact, coupled with their previous desire to become a 
state within the United States,*® “hastened their actions in 
the organization of a responsible government which might 
petition Congress for recognition and acceptance into the 
American Union.” 


Charges have been made by enemies of the Saints and 
unfriendly” that the creation of the State of Deseret was 
nothing but an attempt to establish an independent Mor- 
mon Republic. In refuation, one needs only to refer to the 
Preamble of the Constitution of the proposed state, adopted 
in March, 1849, which explains the motives of the Mormon 
constituents for such action. It reads as follows: 


Whereas, a large number of citizens of the United States, before 
and since the treaty of peace with the republic of Mexico, emigrated 
to and settled in that portion of the Territory of the United States 
lying west of the Rocky Mountains and in the great interior basin 
of Upper California; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has failed to provide 
a civil government for the Territory so acquired, or any portion 
thereof, and 

Whereas civil government and laws are necessary for security 
of peace, and prosperity of society; and 

Whereas it is a fundamental principle in all republican govern- 
ments that all political power is inherent in the people, and govern- 
ments instituted for their protection, security and benefit should 
emanate from the same; 

Therefore your committee begs leave to recommend the 
adoption of the following constitution until the Congress of the 
United States shall otherwise provide for the government of the 
territory hereinafter named and described by admitting us into 
the Union. 


. 


The fact that the United States had failed to provide 
any form of government for the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory was sufficient reason for the establishment of the State 
of Deseret. And by so doing the people of the Mormon 
community were simply following well established preced- 
ents of frontier impatience and restlessness. “As early as 
1772 the pioneers of Watauga in eastern Tennessee formed 
an ‘Association’ in which they provided for the minimum 
institutions of government which North Carolina would not 
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establish, and later, in 1784, when Congress refused to 
organize this territory, now a part of the Union, these same 
people organized the short-lived but significant state of 
Franklin.’** Similar action was also taken by the pioneers 
of Oregon at Champoeg in 1843, and by those of California 
at Monterey in the autumn of 1849. 


The constitution of the State of Deseret was adopted 
by delegates of the Saints in convention, March 10, 1849. 
The limits of the proposed state were to include: 


All the territory of the United States within the following 
boundaries, to wit: commencing at the 33rd degree of north 
latitude, where it crosses the 108 degree of longitude west of 
Greenwich, thence running south and west to the boundary of 
Mexico; thence west to and down the main channel of the Gila 
River (or northern line of Mexico) and on the northern boundary 
of Lower California to the Pacific Ocean: thence along the coast 
northwesterly to 118 degrees, 30 minutes of west longitude; thence 
north to where said line intersects the dividing ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains; thence north along the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to the dividing range of mountains that separates 
the waters flowing into the Columbia River on the north from the 
waters flowing into the Great Basin on the south, to the summit of 
the Wind River chain of mountains that separates the waters flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico, from the waters flowing into the Gulf of 
California; to the place of beginning, as set forth in a map drawn by 
Charles Preuss and published by order of the Senate of the United 
States.*° 


This territory was truly a vast empire. It included all 
the present states of Utah and Nevada; most of the state of 
Arizona and parts of the states of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon and California. ‘The seaport of 
San Diego was intended to give the state an outlet to the 
sea, and a point at which emigration to the Great Basin by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama might converge. 

Deseret*® was the official name given the new state and 
the seat of government was located at Great Salt Lake City. 
The constitution, following in the main the pattern of older 
state constitutions, provided for three branches of govern- 
ment;—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. The 
executive power was vested in a governor, lieutenant-gov- 
rnor, a secretary of state, an auditor and a treasurer, all hold- 
ing office for four years. The lieutenant-governor was 
ex-officio president of the senate. The legislative branch of 
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government consisted of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected by the people for four years. The judicial 
power was vested in a supreme court and such inferior 
courts as might be established by the legislature. The 
Supreme Court was to consist of a chief justice and two 
associate justices, elected by a joint vote of the houses of the 
legislature, “but in accordance with an amendment, these 
judges were elected by the people.” 

The Constitution provided also for a state militia to 
include ‘“‘all able-bodied, white male citizens between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five.’*’ On the question of slav- 
ery, unfortunately, the constitution was silent.** The 
suffrage was limited ‘to all white, able-bodied males resi- 
dents of the state over the age of twenty-one, excepting 
those in military, naval and marine service of the United 
States.”** A bill of rights, similar to other state constitu- 
tions, guaranteeing life, liberty, trial by jury and the right 
to hold and acquire property, was added. Finally an unusu- 
ally strong section concerning religion toleration was 
appended. 

The election of officers took place on March 12, 1849, 
although the constitution had fixed the first Monday in 
May as the first election date. On that same day, the Con- 
stitution was formally presented and ratified. The elected 
officers included: Brigham Young, Governor; Willard Rich- 
ards, Secretary; Newel K. Whitney, Treasurer; Heber C. 
Kimball, Chief Justice; John Taylor and Newel K. Whit- 
ney, Associate Justices; Daniel H. Wells, Attorney General; 
Horace S. Elldredge, Marshall; Albert Carrington, Assessor 
and Collector; Joseph L. Heywood, Surveyor of Highways. 
The bishops of the several wards were elected magistrates. 

It is interesting to note that this election was similar 
in procedure to the earlier Theo-democracy. A group of 
church leaders were selected by the High Council ‘to choose 
the best man for each position, and they selected only one 
list of nominees. That list of nomines was submitted to the 
people for their approval or disapproval. There was no 
campaigning or electioneering for none was necessary. It 
was only on rare occasions that anyone who was nominated 
by the leaders met with the disapproval of the group.” 
Besides the irregularity of time of this election, there are 
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other discrepancies that should be noted: for example, no 
lieutenant-governor was elected at the time, and Newel K. 
Whitney was elected to hold two public offices. 


Important among the measures passed by the legislature 
of the State of Deseret during the two eventful years of 
its existence were those creating a state university; organiz- 
ing and fixing the boundaries of Salt Lake, Weber, Davis, - 
Tooele, Utah, San Pete and Iron counties; regulating the 
control of streams, timber and industries; prohibiting the 
sale of liquor and ammunition to the Indians; incorporat- 
ing and granting municipal charters to Great Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Manti, Provo and Parowan; and incorporating 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 

Under the government there was every evidence of 
peace and prosperity. “In this state,” says Brigham Young 
in his annual message to the legislature, December 2, 1850, 
“no expense has been incurred by any of the departments 
of government for services rendered. All the Indians with 
whom we have had difficulties are detached or broken off 
bands from:the main tribes, with whom our peaceful rela- 
tions have never been interrupted. Not a solitary case was 
reported for trial before the regular sessions of either the 
county or supreme courts during the past year, and no 
offense beyond the control of a justice of the peace seems 
to have been committed .... We have the proud satisfac- 
tion of having sustained a quiet, yet energetic government, 
under all the vicissitudes incident to new and untried local- 
‘ties: and when the general government shall assume to pay 
the expenditures consequent upon the Indian expeditions— 
of being comparatively free from debt.” . . . “Deseret 1s 
not three years old,” he concludes, “and yet such has been 
the rapidity of her growth, the extent of her improvements, 
and the development of her resources, as to command the 
admiration, and the respect of all those whose lot has been 
cast within her bounds, and those afar off, hearing the glad 
tidings, are stretching forth their itching palms, towards 
another of those free states where the oppressed go free, and 
the poor, through ordinary industry, find ample protec- 
tion.” 

The judiciary of the State of Deseret was of especial 
service to the non-Mormon emigrants passing enroute 
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through the county. Appeals to the courts by church mem- 
bers was discouraged by the church leaders, “the Saints being 
counselled to settle their controversies by appeals to the 
ecclesiastical courts and their methods of procedure.”** And 
while this ecclesiastical procedure was in the main satisfac- 
tory to the Saints, it was not so regarded by the Gentiles. 
In fact, it was such practices under the earlier Theo-democ- 
racy, that had invited most of the criticism directed toward 
it and eventually prompted its replacement by the state gov- 
ernment. 


Referring to the administration of justice by the courts 
of Deseret, Captain Stansbury, a resident in the valley dur- 
ing the winter of 1849-50, says: 


Their courts were constantly appealed to by companies of 
passing emigrants, who, having fallen out by the way, could not 
agree upon the division of their property. The decisions were 
remarkable for fairness and impartiality, and if not submitted to, 
were sternly enforced by the whole power of the community. 
Appeals for protection from oppression, by those passing through 
their midst, were not made in vain; and I know at least one instance 
in which the marshal of the state was dispatched, with an adequate 
force, nearly two hundred miles into the western desert, in pursuit 
of some miscreants who had stolen off with nearly the whole outfit 
of a party of emigrants. He pursued and brought them back to the 
city, and the plundered property was restored to its rightful 
owner.*® 


In theory, ecclesiastical and civil affairs were separated 
with the organization of the new state, but in fact fusion 
of church and state still continued. Nor could the situa- 
tion be prevented as long as the Mormons were preponder- 
antly a majority of the population. Brigham Young as 
Governor of Deseret was also Brigham Young as President 
of the Church, and the Saints revered and respected him far 
more by reason of the latter office than by reason of the 
former. And so it was with the other chief offices of state 
who were also leading men of the church.” 


Again Stansbury observes: 


While there are all the external evidences of a government 
strictly temporal, it cannot be concealed that is it so intimately 
blended with the Church that it would be impossible to separate 
one from the other. This intimate connection of the church and 
state seems to pervade everything that is done. The supreme power 
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in both being lodged in the hands of the same individuals, it is 
difficult to separate their two official characters and to determine 
whether in any one instance they act as spiritual or merely temporal 
officers. In the organization of civil government, nothing could 
be more natural that that the whole people being of one faith, 
should choose for functionaries to carry it into execution, those to 
whom they had been in the habit of referring as their inspired 
guides, and by whom they had been led from a land of persecution.”" 


This unofficial fusion of church and state, together with 
the undoubted religious prejudices against the Saints were 
the outstanding factors that created so much dissension 
between federal and local officials. ‘Ecclesiastical influence 
tended to encroach dangerously upon the domain of civic 
affairs, and federal judges and Gentile lawyers in the main 
resented it.” And conflict ensued. Perhaps the situation 
could have been avoided, had Congress granted the Saints 
the boon of statehood rather than territorial government. 
Autonomy was what the Mormon religionists wanted, and 
autonomy was what they needed—freedom to work out 
their own problems, unmolested by a corp of unsympathetic 
“foreign” office holders. But Utah was denied statehood 
for almost half a century and in the meantime hostilities 
developed. 


The constitutional convention which convened on the 
4th of March, 1849, before adjournment, memorialized 
Congress in behalf of their constituents to approve this 
action by recognizing their constitution. The memorialists 
called attention to the fact that “Congress had failed to pro- 
vide by law a form of civil government for any portion of 
the territory ceded to the United States by the Republic of 
Mexico;” that “since the expiration of the Mexican civil 
authority, however weak and imbecile, anarchy to an alarm- 
ing extent had prevailed—the revolver and the bowie knife 
had become the highest law of the land—the strong had 
prevailed against the weak—while person, property, char- 
acter and religion have been unaided and virtue unpro- 
tected;” that because of the failure of Congress to provide 
civil authorities, “strong fears have been and still are enter- 
tained that political aspirants may subject the government 
of the United States to the sacrifice of much blood and 
treasure in extending jurisdiction over that valuable coun- 
try,” that in regard to their own security and “for the pres- 
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ervation of the constitutional right of the United States to 
hold jurisdiction there,” the inhabitants of the State of Des- 
eret “had organized a provisional form of government under 
which the civil policy of the nation is maintained;” and 
that there were “‘a sufficient number of individuals residing 
within the State of Deseret to support a state government, 
thereby relieving the general government of the expenses 
of a territorial government in that section.” 


Your memorialists, therefore, ask your honorable body to 
favorably consider their interests; and if consistent with the consti- 
tution and usages of the federal government, that the constitution 
accompanying the memorial be ratified, and that the State of 
Deseret be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
other states, or such other form of civil government as your wisdom 
and magnanimity may award to the people of Deseret. And upon 
the adoption of any form of government here, that their delegate 
be received, and their interests properly and faithfully represented 
in the Congress of the United States. And your memorialists, as 
in duty bound, will ever pray.*® 


Attention is called to the italicized statement above. 
By giving Congress an optional choice, state or territory, 
as the government for Deseret, even though the memorial- 
ists favored a state government, the case of Deseret was 
materially weakened in Congress; for the western portion 
of the Mexican Cession, California, had definitely asked for 
statehood and a compromise plan was necessary to balance 
the interests of the North and the South over the slavery 
issue. Statehood for California, territorial government for 
Utah and New Mexico best suited the exigencies of the sit- 
uation. 


As if mistrustful of their application for a sovereign 
state government and admission into the Union being favor- 
ably received, a petition signed by 2270 citizens was drafted 
in April 1849, asking Congress for a territorial form of gov- 
ernment. John M. Bernhisel was entrusted with the mission 
of presenting the memorial.* Accompanied by Wilford 
Woodruff, Bernhisel proceeded on his mission to Washing- 
ton, stopping first at Philadelphia to confer with Colonel 
Thomas L. Kane. The latter strongly advised against pre- 
senting the document. His comments on this subject are 


reported by Wilford Woodruff. 
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You are better off without any government from the hands 
of Congress than with a territorial government. The political in- 
trigues of government officers will be against you. You can 
govern yourselves better than they can govern you. I would 
prefer to see you withdraw the bill, rather than to have a territorial 
government, for if you are defeated in the state government, you 
can fall back on it again at another session, if you have not a 
territorial government; but if you have, you cannot apply for a 
state government for a number of years. I insist upon it, you do 
not want corrupt political men from Washington strutting around 
you, with military epaulettes and dress, who will speculate out of 
you all they can..... If you have a state government, men may 
come along and say, “I am a judge,” “I am a colonel,” “I am a 
governor,” (and) you can whistle and ask no odds of them. But 
while you have a territorial government you cannot do it. And 
then there are always so many intrigues to make political parties 
among you, the first thing you know a strong political party is — 
rising up in your midst, and against your interests.” 


And Kane was right, as the tragic history of Utah under 
territorial rule, was to demonstrate. It appears that Kane’s 
advice deterred Bernhisel from presenting the memorial 
before Congress, at least there is no record of his having done 
sO. 

In the meantime Almon W. Babbitt, the delegate and 
representative from the provisional State of Deseret arrived 
in Washington bearing the petition for statehood. This 
document was introduced into the Senate by Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas, who described it as an application for admis- 
sion as a state “with the alternative of admission as a terri- 
tory if Congress should direct.”** Upon his motion, it was 
referred to the Committee on Territories, December 27, 
1849.°’ The memorial was introduced into the House by 
Linn Boyd of Kentucky, and, together with the credentials 
of Mr. Babbit and the Constitution of Deseret, was referred 
to the House Committee on Territories, January 28, 1850°° 


In order to comprehend the problem of Deseret as it 
appeared before Congress in 1849, it is necessary at this point 
to examine the state of mind of Congress, with regard to 
the vital question of slavery. The Compromise of 1820 had 
established the principle of exclusion with regards to slavery 
in territories, a program vigorously advocated by the North. 
The South, however, had long contended that slaves were 
property and as such Congress had no right to exclude them 
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from the territories. As long as the South possessed enough 
power in the Senate to protect their interests as they did from 
1820 to 1850, a conflict was averted; but now with the 
problem of organizing the Mexican Cession before Congress, 
as it assembled in 1849, the South, fearful of maintaining 
their advantage, were prepared to make demands which if 
not recognized, threatened to precipitate a conflict. “Both 
the North and the South, favored organizing the Cession 
‘nto territories rather than states but for different reasons: 
the South because they hoped such territories could be set- 
tled by their supporters whose property in slaves the federal 
government would protect; the North because they hoped 
to prohibit slavery by Congressional action.””” 


When it was known that the problem of organizing the 
Cession would come before Congress in the 1849 session, 
excitement among Southerners in Congress became intense. 
In December 1848 a Congressional caucus, comprising 
Southern congressmen was held and adopted the following 
statement based on John C. Calhoun’s fiery address: ‘The 
foundations of the government are laid and rest on the right 
of property in slaves. The whole structure must fall by 
disturbing this cornerstone.”"” ‘The Southerners then went 
on to assert that the attempt to recover a slave in the North 
could not be made without the hazard of insult, heavy 
pecuniary loss and life itself. They argued that Congress 
had no right to exclude slaves from the territories, as the 
North contended, because slaves in property were protected 
by the Constitution of the United States. Furthermore, 
“they rested their claims not only on the solid foundations 
of right, justice and equality, but on the ground that New 
Mexico and California, which were in dispute, had been 
acquired by a common sacrifice to which the South had con- 
tributed for more than her share of men, to say nothing of 
money.” After enumerating Northern aggressions that 
had already taken place,—a bill to repeal all acts recognizing 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the Wilmot Proviso, 
aiming at the exclusion of slavery in the Mexican Cession, 
and a measure to abolish the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, the agitated congressmen resolved that “the South 
must unite and the North brought to pause” or nothing 
would remain but “to stand up immovably in defense of 
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rights, involving our all—our property, prosperity, equality, 
liberty, and safety.” 


Much of this same tone of denunciatory rabble was 
repeated at the Southern Nashville Conventions in June 
and November, 1850. The extension of the Missouri Com- 
promise Line to the Pacific with slavery explicitly recognized 
in all territory south of that line was adopted as the mini- 

mum concession that would satisfy the South. Secession 
~ from the Union was openly suggested, although not seriously 
entertained by any of the delegates except those from South 
Carolina. 


This sharp diversity of opinion in a Congress, the mem- 
bership of which was sharply divided sectionally, meant that 
nothing short of compromise could adjust matters satis- 
factorily. There was, however; little disposition toward 
compromise and prospects of a solution short of war seemed 
doubtful. ‘The great and grave question of slavery which 
now agitates the country,” writes Bernhisel, “and which I 
believe with all the conviction my mind is capable of enter- 
taining, will never be settled and will sooner or later shake 
this union to its center, and as revolutions never draw back- 
ward, may break it into as many fragments as there are 
states composing it, has been the topic of conversation since 
the commencement of the session; and is likely to be during 
the remainder of it.”°* Such was the state of affairs when 
Deseret first sought recognition as a state. 


With the introduction of Deseret’s petition for state- 
hood, concerted efforts were made by enemies to thwart the 
proposal. For example, on December 31, 1849, Mr. Under- 
wood of Kentucky introduced the counter memorial of 
William Smith and Issac Sheen, who represented themselves 
to be the legitimate Presidents of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints. ‘They claimed that before the Saints 
left Nauvoo, fifteen hundred of them had taken an oath 
to avenge the blood of Joseph Smith on the nation.” Ina 
second memorial presented by Mr. Underwood on March 
14, 1850, Smith and Sheen stated that “the Mormons around 
Council Bluffs controlled the post office and obstructed the 
free circulation of newspapers.” The first memorial was 
referred to the Committee on Territories and the second 
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to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. On 
February 22, 1850, a third memorial was presented by A. 
Morgan, Thomas Hunt, and other citizens of Shelbourne, 
Lee County, Illinois, “praying Congress to protect the rights 
of American citizens while travelling through the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake” and asserting that the leaders of Deseret 
“sere in favor of a kingly government”, and “were robbers 
and murderers and in favor of polygamy.” Mr. Went- 
worth, who introduced the memorial referred to it as “a 
remonstrance from the State of Illinois against the admission 
‘nto the Union of the Salt Lake Mormons as a distinct 
political organization.” The petition was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Since we hear no more 
about these counter memorials, it may be inferred that they 
were killed in their respective committees. At any rate, it 
is certain that they had no influence whatsoever on sub- 
sequent congressional legislation in regard to Deseret. 


The Committee on Elections to which the matter of 
recognizing and admitting Mr. Babbitt as a delegate was 
referred, unanimously reported to the House of Representa- 
tives the following resolution. “that it is inexpedient to 
admit Almon W. Babbitt to a seat in this body as a delegate 
from the alleged State of Deseret.” After a prolonged 
debate, the resolution was finally adopted by a vote of 104 
to 78.°° The reasons which prevailed against the admission 
of the delegate seemed to be: (1) that the memorial he 
presented did not ask for representation until Congress had 
awarded the people of Deseret some form of government; 
(2) that Congress could not admit the delegate without at 
the same time recognizing the legal existence of the proposed 
state; and (3) that the boundaries of Deseret were far too 
extensive and included portions of California and Oregon. 
Those who favored the admission of Mr. Babbitt “opposed 
these technical, legal grounds for his rejection” and justified 
their position “‘on the broad American principle of the right 
of a community to representation in legislative bodies where 
their interests were to be determined; and the right of a 
community to be self-governing.” Deseret’s case was 
most effectively stated by Representative McDonald of 
Indiana, who said: 
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The people of that Territory (Deseret) have provided a state 
government—a political organization. They are unquestionably 
citizens of the United States, and their interests should be promoted 
here by the admission of an accredited agent, capable of furnishing 
any information which might be required. Where is Deseret and 
what are our means of information in relation to her? It is a 
Territory situated in the central portion of California, almost one 
thousand miles from any organized government, except its own; 
and I understand that such are the difficulties of communication with 
the country that it was not until the lapse of eight months after 
the presidential election, that her people knew who had been chosen 
President of the United States. How then, is it possible for mem- 
bers of Congress from different portions of the Union to under- 
stand the peculiar interests of a people so remote and isolated? 


But the chairman of the Committee on Elections says, that 
because Deseret has adopted a State Constitution, therefore we 
must not admit her Delegate, lest thereby we adopt her Constitu- 
tion also. Does the gentleman believe that the House of Representa- 
tives can admit a State into the Union? Can we, by a resolution 
of the House admit a State into the Confederacy? Surely not. We 
cannot, then, so recognize the political institutions which these 
people have formed as to give them more force or effect than 
attached to them at this time. Nor do we, by the simple admission 
of a Delegate here to represent the wishes of that people, adopt, or 
recognize any political organization established by themselves. 


Further than that: From the memorial of the Legislature of 
Deseret which has been read and from the report of the Committee 
on Elections, it seems that these people have acted with great for- 
bearance, prudence, and moderation. For the purpose of self 
protection, they formed a State government; and they call upon 
the Congress of the United States, either to give them a State 
government, or to form such other organic law, or regulations as 
Congress in its wisdom may think proper. It is true that they did 
not expect their Delegate to take his seat until some form of 
government had been so furnished. But could they have believed 
that Congress would have remained seven months in session, and 
that the question of their organization would not, during that 
long period ever have been approached? And may not this un- 
precedented delay on the part of Congress in acting for the people 
of that Territory very justly have induced a departure from the 
strict line of instructions which Mr. Babbitt had recevied, so that 
he might ask to be admitted at once, to represent the rights and 
interests of the people who sent him here? .... . He is admitted 
merely so that he may give information as to the people whom he 
represents—that he may present their petitions here and ask for 
them such legislation as may be suited to their peculiar wants and 
conditions.” 


It should be noted that the vote to deny Mr. Babbitt a 
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seat in the House, 104 yeas to 78 nays, was close and indicates 
a divided opinion upon the question. And unlike the ques- 
tion of providing a state or territorial government, the issue 
was not influenced by the more important question of 
slavery. Pro and anti-slavery advocates joined hands in 
favoring or opposing the resolution. Then, too, the debates 
which ensued indicate no religious prejudice whatever. As 
already stated, the counter memorials were completely ig- 
nored. Both opponents and pro-ponents of the report 
“praised the Saints for their noteworthy achievements and 
insisted when the question was brought up, that their opin- 
ions were not in any way tainted with religious bias.”"* The 
remarks of Mr. Venable of North Carolina admirably illus- 
trates this: 

I can assure the gentleman from Illinois that the applicant 
loses nothing in my estimation to his claim to a seat here, that he 
represents a Mormon community. No sir, the religious tenets of 
that remarkable people do not enter into the elemtns of my opposi- 
tion to the seat of Mr. Babbitt on this floor. The Jews, Turks, 
Christians or Mormons, I would award the same right and the 
same privileges,, and I could not perceive the necessity of his appeal 
to us in order to avoid the effect of out of door influences created 
by prejudice against the Mormons. I know nothing of them but 
the extraordinary fact that they have a power of organization 
which can collect the idle, vicious and unproductive and make in 
a short time a most prosperous community. There is something to 
be admired in that result, at least.”° 


Mr. Babbitt, however, in a letter from Washington 
July 7, 1850, to President Young implies that President 
Taylor was prejudiced and very much opposed to any kind 
of government for Deseret. He writes: 


You will learn from President Taylor’s message that he is not 
our friend; this I know for myself beyond a doubt. He did say 
before twenty members of Congress that he would veto any bill 
passed, state or territorial, for the Mormons;—that they were a 
pack of outlaws, and had been driven out of two states and were 
not fit for self-government. I went to him in person with Colonel 
Warren and charged these sayings upon him and he owned that he 
had said; and tried to reason with me in relation to the absurdity 
of the Mormons asking for a state or territorial government.'* 


Meantime, another event had happened which tempo- 
rarily, at least, raised Deseret’s hopes for statehood. This 
was the arrival in Great Salt Lake Valley of General John 
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Wilson, special courier direct from Washington with a plan 
proposed by President Taylor. Wilson and his small mili- 
tary escort arrived August 20, 1849. 

The President had anticipated trouble over the slavery. 
question in the approaching Congress and to alleviate the 
difficulty “he conceived the idea of forming the whole 
territory from the Great Basin to the Pacific, including 
Deseret and California, into one state, leaving the question 
of slavery to be settled by the residents thereof, thus taking 
the matter out of the hands of the Congress.” It was 
expected that the proposed new state would vote against 
slavery and thus offset the advantage of the pro-slavery 
party through the annexation of Texas. California, mean- 
while, like Deseret, in September 1849, had established a 
provisional state government and had voted against slavery. 

On September 6, Wilson presented Taylor’s plan before 
Heber C. Kimball and Willard Richards, Counsellors of 
Brigham Young, and as a result these brethren drafted a 
letter, in behalf of Deseret, memorializing the people of 
California to join with them in forming a single state.” 
This was to be a temporary arrangement until 1851, “when 
the state should be dissolved, Deseret and California again 
assuming their independent status.””’ 

This interesting document was presented to Governor 
Peter H. Burnett by Amasa M. Lyman, the delegate for 
Deseret in January 1850. After explaining clearly the 
President’s plan and urging its adoption, the memorial, 
anticipating criticism, vigorously defended Deseret’s en- 
larged boundaries, stating that the extension of the State to 
the Pacific was necessary to facilitate commerce and immi-. 
gration. | 
Governor Burnett, however, viewed the proposition 
coldly. ‘He evidently was incensed at the attitude of 
Deseret in regard to its proposed boundaries, and felt that 
unjust aggression had been shown and the people of Cali- 
fornia ignored.” 

He also felt that the President’s plan was impracticable 
since the two states, California and Deseret, were too far 
apart. 


Now supposing such a convention were called, (he said in 
presenting the matter before the Legislature)*® whether notice 
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could be given to the people in time to elect thir delegates, and 
for thm to attend the Convention within six months after the 
passage of the law, is extremely doubtful, especially when we reflect 
that such a law would pass at the season when the Sierra Nevada is 
impassable half the year..... But upon the supposition that the 
Convention should meet in the summer of 1851 and form a constitu- 
tion to include all California for a time, the same could not be sub- 
mitted to Congress before the meeting of that body in December 
of that year; and we should, after incurring all the expense and 
trouble of such a step be compelled to suffer a delay of nearly, if 
not quite two years, before the State could be admitted into the 
Union. That which we have alretdy done must be abandoned and 
the public suffer the great inconvenience of passing into a new 
system, which must again be repeated when California and Deseret 
should separate. To form a constitution fitted to such an un- 
natural state of things would be a most complex and difficult 
task. Had the states of Maine and Texas been organized at the 
same time, the proposition to unite them both in one state for a 
time would not have produced, if carried out, so great and incon- 
venience as the plan now submitted..... I cannot, in the solemn 
discharge of the duties imposed upon me by the position I occupy, 
conscientiously recommend you to accept the proposition made. 
I cannot for a moment feel that Congress will reject our applica- 
tion for admission into the Union upon the ground that we have not 
included both east and west California within the limits of the 
State.®° 


The California legislature, either in consequence of 
the governor’s views or for independent reasons, voted to 
ignore the President’s proposal. And then the matter ended. 
Deseret’s chances for statehood in this direction had failed. 

In the meantime, several important events had taken 
place in the Senate which gave promise of a quick solution 
to the problem of government for the Mexican Cession. 
California had applied for admission as a state and New 
Mexico was clamoring for some kind of government. Several 
bills regarding these territories had been introduced but no 
solution had been reached. Finally on March 8, Senator 
Foote of Mississippi moved that a select committee of 
thirteen, six from the north, six from the south, the thir- 
teenth member to be chosen by the twelve, be created to 
which would be given the responsibility of maturing some 
scheme of compromise by which the whole territorial ques- 
tion might be settled." Henry Clay of Kentucky was 
named chairman of the committee. Other members elected 
were Senators Cass of Michigan, Dickinson of New York, 
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Bright of Indiana, Webster of Massachusetts, Phelps of 
Vermont, Mason of Virginia, Downs of Louisiana, Mangum 
of North Carolina, Bell of Tennessee and Berrien of Geor- 
gia. 

On May 8, Senator Clay as chairman presented the 
report of the Committee. It included seven important 
recommendations which, with few alterations, were incor- , 
porated later into definitive measures known collectively 
as the Compromise of 1850. These proposals were: (1) 
that the admission of any new state or states formed out of 
Texas be postponed until they should hereafter present 
themselves to be received into the Union, when it would 
be the duty of Congress, fairly and faithfully, to execute 
the compact with Texas by admitting such ‘new state or 
states; (2) that California be admitted into the union as a 
free state with the boundaries she had proposed; (3) that 
territorial governments without the Wilmot Proviso be 
established for New Mexico and Deseret, embracing all the 
territory recently acquired by the United States from Mex- 
ico, not contained in the boundaries of California; (4) that 
these last two measures be incorporated in the same bill, 
‘n order to insure without delay the establishment of some 
form of government in that region; (5) that northern and 
western boundaries for Texas be definitely established and 
that that state be deprived of any jurisdiction over New 
Mexican territory with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary 
equivalent; (6) that a more effective fugitive slave law be 
enacted; and (7) that the slave trade be prohibited in the 
District of Columbia.” 


On the same day, the Committee introduced a bill, 
defining the limits of the proposed new Territory of Utah 
as follows: 


All that part of the territory of the United States included 
within the following limits, to wit, bounded on the west by the 
State of California, on the north by the Territory of Oregon, and on 
the east and south by the dividing ridge which separates the waters 
flowing into the Great Basin from those flowing intto the Colorado 
River and the Gulf of California.™ 


Certainly the above proposals were not satisfactory to 
everyone; on the contrary, there was much spirited opposi- 
tion to each of them, and “it was not until both Northerners 
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and Southerners had tried every available means to defeat 
them that the measures were finally passed and signed by 
the President.”*’ The arguments on the proposals hinged 
almost exclusively on the slavery question; both the North 
and the South were desirous through this legislation of gain- 
ing an advantage politically in the national Congress. 

A few of the arguments, affecting only the status of 
Deseret, are presented herewith. In the House, on September 
7, 1850, Mr. Wentworth of Illinois, a staunch anti-slavery 
advocate,offered an amendment, “That neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in any of the terri- 
torries acquired by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo.’ 
He offered it as a test case of the Wilmot Proviso. It was 
voted down, 69 to 78. 

Mr. Sneddon of Virginia, on the other hand, fearful 
that the Mexican law which prohibited slavery, would be 
recognized in the territory, moved “That prior to the forma- 
tion of the state constitutions, there shall be no prohibition, 
by reason of any law or usage existing in said territory, or 
by action of the territorial legislatures, of the emigration 
of all citizens of the United States with any kind of property 
recognized as such in any of the states of the Union.”*" In 
defending his amendment he said: 


I feel too strongly and deeply the gross wrong and outrage they 
have inflicted on my section and state to characterize them in 
terms at once just and befitting the decorum of this place..... 
From all the residue, I fear, the southerner with his property must 
be forever excluded from the wide domains and exhaustless treasures 
of California by positive prohibition now consummated and ratified 
by the legislative sanction of Congress, and from the whole extent 
as well of the territory purchased from Texas as of that included 
under the designation of New Mexico, both by the supposed opera- 
tion of the Mexican law and the well known determination so 
recently evinced by the people on whom present power is con- 
ferred to exclude the institutions of the South. The only chance 
remaining to the South is the isolated portion of the Great Basin 
which has been abandoned for its worthlessness to the Mormons, 
and even in regard to that, I wish now to test whether there is really 
to be on the part of the South, the privilege of participation in its 
enjoyment.*® 


The amendment was defeated by a vote of 55 to 85. 
Mr. Millson of Virginia was not only fearful of the 
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operation of the Mexican law in the territory but was dis- 
trustful of federal appointees that would undoubtedly be 
controlled by the anti-slavery majority. He, therefore, 
moved, “That no law or usage existing in the said territory, 
at or before the time when the same was acquired by the 
United States, shall be held to destroy or impair within the 
said territory any rights of property that may be now 
recognized and allowed in any state of the Union.” 


I do not wish, (he argued), to be understood as expressing the 
opinion that any law or usage which existed in the territory at the 
time we acquired it, can properly be held to impair the right of the 
citizens of the United States. My own personal opinion is clear 
and decided that no law now exists there but American law..... 
But sir, I have no confidence upon the question of judges who will 
be appointed to decide these controversies if any shall arise in this. 
territory. I know what their decisions will be because I know what 
the opinions of northern gentlemen are. No man will be nominated 
whose adjudication will be in favor of the slave holder and, without 
meaning to impute the Senate any intention to do what was sup- 
posed to be wrong, I believe that, constituted as this body now is, 
no man would be appointed by them who would make such a 
decision. Nay, sir, I venture to predict, though it is not likely that 
the accuracy of this prediction will ever be tested, that if such 
a thing should ever happen,—if by some awkward mismanagement, 
a territorial judge should be appointed who should decide that 
slavery is not forbidden by the extinct legislation of Mexico, his 
decision would never be suffered to stand and there might even be, 
if necessary, such a change in the constitution of the Supreme 
Court as would insure its reversal. .... Sir, the sole object of the 
amendment is simply to provide that no court shall give such effect 
upon the past legislation of Mexico as to hald that it interferes 
with the rights of southern citizens. The amenudment does not 
seek to establish slavery. Sir, what compensation is there to the 
South in giving governments to New Mexico and Utah with or 
without the Wilmot Proviso? What peculiar interest could we have 
in the people of those territories? How could we be injured if 
they never had a government? Wherever we may look for consola- 
tion under the disastrous defeats we have just sustained, it is not 
‘a this bill that we shall find it. I have offered my amendment to 
test the strength—I should say, rather, the weakness of the doctrine 
of non-intervention.”°° 


The amendment was defeated by a vote of 49 to 92. 

The foregoing arguments illustrate not only the tre- 
mendous importance of the slavery issue but also the com- 
plete subordination and inseparable relation of every issue 
of importance to it. 
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With the passing by Congress of the several measures 
proposed by Clay, the political status of the Mexican Ces- 
sion, including California, New Mexico and Deseret was 
fixed. The whole question was determined by compromise, 
howbeit, a compromise that proved unsatisfactory and 
eventually led to the Civil War." Although slavery largely 
determined this agreement, the fact that the Saints presented 
memorials and petitions for both state and territorial govern- 
ments, indicating precisely in their first memorial their 
acceptance of a territorial government, should Congress 
deem it inadvisable to establish a state, may have affected 
the final decision of the Compromise Committee. It is 
possible that “the definite proviso against slavery in the 
constitution of the State of California, together with the 
absence of any proviso whatsoever on that subject in the 
constitution of the State of Deseret, had no little influence 
in the creation of a free state government for California 
and a territorial government for Deseret,””’ with the matter 
of slavery left open until statehood. Then, too, according to 
international law, it is clear that since California had been 
free under Mexican rule, it was difficult to see how slavery 
could exist in the territory after its acquisition to the United 
States, unless Congress specifically imposed it there. Such 
action, however, was impossible, since a majority of the 
House was clearly unsympathetic with slavery. Further- 
more, the action of the people of California in definitely 
excluding slavery made it doubly certain that Congress 
would never force the system upon that state. In this way, 
the Compromise of 1850 virtually recognized the attitude 
of the inhabitants of the western territories on the issue of 
slavery and at the same time attempted to conciliate the 
opposing forces in Congress. 


The admission of California as a free state was a decided 
concession to the North. To counterbalance this advantage, 
the South could only naturally insist upon territorial govern- 
ment for Deseret and New Mexico, areas where it was 
realized that the institution of slavery could never be estab- 
lished. The only solace to the South, therefore, was to 
prevent these areas from becoming states and thus augment- 
ing the political power of the anti-slavery North by increas- 
ing their number of supporters in the Senate. The other 
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measures, likewise, were designed to counterbalance each 
other. The stringent fugitive slave law, an advantage to 
the South, was offset by the abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, a concession to the North. 


In its final analysis, then, slavery determined the politi- 
cal status of the State of Deseret. The question of religion 
never entered into the proposed compromise. It was the 
only feasible solution. Yet the decision was unfortunate 
_ for the people of Utah. For if ever a people could profit by 
autonomy, it was the unfortunate Mormon emigres who had 
purposely fled to the barren wastes of the Salt Lake Desert in 
order to be left alone, free from further persecution by 
determined enemies. Under territorial tutelage, however, 
for forty-six years, these hopeless people were forced in the 
main to submit to the rule of unsympathetic foreign officials, 
who could not be expected as non-members of the faith, to 
appreciate their religious peculiarities and eccentricities. 


All this could have been avoided by statehood. 


Howbeit, the bill creating the Territory of Utah passed 
the House by-a vote of 97 to 85 and the Senate by a vote of 
31 to 10 and was signed by President Fillmore on September 
9, 1850.° By the terms of the Organic Act, the executive 
- power was vested in a governor, holding office for four 
years, who was also Commander-in-chief of the Militia and 
ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs.” The Legisla- 
tive power was vested in a Legislative Assembly, consisting 
of a Council and a House of Representatives, the former 
comprising thirteen members holding office for two years 
and the latter, twenty-six members elected for one year. 
The Judicial power was vested in a supreme court, consisting 
of a chief justice and two associate justices; three district 
courts, each presided over by a justice of the supreme court; 
probate courts and justices of the peace. All territorial 
officers were appointed by the President of the United States 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

President Fillmore named the following as the first 
territorial officials of Utah: 


Governor, Brigham Young of Utah 

Secretary, B. D. Harris of Vermont 

Chief Justice, Lemuel H. Barndebury of Pennsylvania 
Associate Justice, Perry E. Brocchus of Alabama 
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Associate Justice, Zerubbabel Snow of Ohio 

United States Attorney, Seth M. Blair of Utah 

United States Marshall, Joseph L. Heywood of Utah | 

Indian Agents, Jacob Holman, Henry R. Day, and Stephen 
B. Rose. 


Of these Young, Snow, Blair, Heywood and Rose were 
Mormons. Dr. John M. Bernhisel was elected first terri- 
torial delegate to Congress. 

News of the organization of the Territory was not 
received in Utah until January 27, 1851.°° One week later, 
on February 5, Brigham Young took the oath of office.” 
On March 26, upon Governor Young’s recommendation, 
the General Assembly of Deseret resolved “that they cheer- 
fully and cordially accepted the legislation of Congress for 
Utah and that they welcomed the extension of the United 
States government over the territory." In accordance 
with this resolution, the General Assembly was dissolved on 
April 5, 1851,°° and the State of Deseret was superseded by 
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LIFE IN THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


lf major contribution of the Utah Pioneers was 
_ essentially, not in discovering the Great Basin and the trails 
leading thereto, but in observing and developing its latent 
possibilities. In other words, their great work was the 
founding of an empire in the vast desert west. By the close 
of the first decade following their arrival in the Great Salt 
Lake Valley, much of the ground-work of this project had 
been laid. This concluding chapter summarizes some of 
these noteworthy Pioneer achievements. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the obstacles common to the desert area of the 
Great Basin such as sudden changes of temperatures, scarcity 
of timber, salaratus, early frosts, destructive pests, lack of 
markets, transportation difficulties and the burden of irriga- 
tion, the Mormon colonists made steady progress in the task 
of farming the desert during the first decade of Utah history. 
When the Pioneers arrived in 1847, the sum total of privately 
claimed land and personal property in the Basin was Good- 
year’s holdings on the Weber River, valued at $1950. By 
1850, the valuation of real and personal property had in- 
creased to approximately $986,000 and by 1860 to the 
impressive total of $7,122,798.’ Population increased from 
11,000 in 1850 to 40,000 in 1860; and the farming areas 
from 16,333 to 77,219 improved acres. The major areas of 
cultivation were Salt Lake, Weber, Utah, Cache and Sanpete 
Counties. From 1850 to 1860, the production of wheat 
increased from 107,702 to 384,892 bushels” 

Because of the fluctuation of crop production due to 
periodical drought, Brigham Young advocated a policy of 
building up subsistence reserve. In 1857, he said: 

I will now present a subject which will be a text for the 


brethren to preach upon from this stand, viz., the necessity of 
building store houses in which to preserve our grain. If we have 
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a fruitful season this summer, we shall have a large amount of 
surplus grain which we cannot carry out of tthe country to market; 
it must tarry here. And if the people do their duty in this matter, - 
they will continue to lay up grain for themselves and for this 
community throughout this Territory, and for fifty or a hundred 
times as many more, until they have enough to last them seven 
years. You can figure at that and learn how much grain you 
ought to store up.® 


On June 7, of the same year Heber C. Kimball publicly 
remarked: 


The Lord is blessing us; and such a time of blessing I never saw. 
We have never been blessed so much as we are this year. Go to 
the north, to the south, to the east, and to the west, and you will 
see the earth matted over with vegetation to such an extent as I 
have never before seen. Go into our gardens and orchards, and you 
will find our trees even now actually breaking down with fruit. 
We will have to thin the peaches out on the boughs, or they will 
break before they can ripen the load that is upon them. The 
limbs are breaking down with apples, plums, currants, and every 
kind of fruit that we are raising and the strawberry vines would 
break down, if they were not already on the ground. I never saw 
the like in the States, nor in England, nor anywhere else.* 


Christopher Layton, arriving in Salt Lake City, Sep- 
tember 3, 1852, brought with him the first thrashing ma- 
chine ever used in Utah. A McCormick reaper, owned by 
S. W. Richards and Joseph A. Cain, and operating at Farm- 
ington, in 1856, caused considerable excitement and re- 
ceived editorial notice from the press. The valuation of 
farm implements and machinery in Utah increased from 
$84,000 to approximately $243,000 during the decade, 1850 
to 1860. 


However, despite the steady increase in crop produc- 
tion, there were intermittent seasons, notably during 1848 
and 1855, when the lack of rainfall and the plagues of 
crickets and locusts brought the colonists perilously near 
to the sceptre of famine and starvation. So widespread 
was the destruction from locusts in the West that Congress 
in 1877 appropriated $18,000 for the study of scientific 
ways to combat the menace. The destructive plague of 
crickets in 1848 and the miraculous rescue by sea gulls which 
came swarming by the thousands into the Salt Lake Valley 
from the lake beyond is well known to every Utahn.° 
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The plague of locusts in 1855, however, was much 

more dangerous because population was greater and the 

: occurrence of the new pest was far more widespread. George 

A. Smith, in a letter dated June 20, 1855, to the editor of 

the Mormon, a Church publication at the time in New 
York, dramatically describes this plague: 


The grasshoppers are still continuing their ravages throughout 
the territory; young broods of them continually hatching out on 
every bench. Large crickets are also making their appearance and 
the sound of the locusts is continually in the ears of the husband- 
men.... The grain is all destroyed at Parowan and Paragoonah. 
They are fencing the public square at Parowan and planting it with 
potatoes; men, women and children all conspiring to try and raise 
something. Some of the brethren, because of the water failing at 
Parowan, have gone to the Rio Virgin to plant corn; a number 
of hands have gone lumbering for the ironworks. . . . At Fillmore, 
the wreat is all destroyed. The fields of Juab County present the 
appearance of a desert. About two-thirds of the grain in Utah 
County is destroyed and a large black bug is devouring the potatoes. 
All of the farms south of this city (Salt Lake) are nearly a desert. 
This is a dark picture but I regret to say it is not overdrawn. 

' Myriads of grasshoppers, like snowflakes in a storm, occasionally 
fill the air over this city, as far as the eye can reach, and they are 
liable to alight when they can distinguish good feed. A good 
portion of them, however, alight in the Great Salt Lake, which 
appears green at a distance, and the shore is lined with their dead, 
from one inch to two feet thick.’ 


The English traveler, Captain Richard F. Burton adds 
this interesting account: 


According to Lieutenant Warren, whose graphic description 
‘s here borrowed, these insects are “nearly the same as the locusts 
of Egypt,” and no one who has not travelled on the prairie, and 
seen for himself, can appreciate the magnitude of the swarms. 
Often they fill the air for many miles of extent, so that an inex- 
perienced eye can scarcely distinguish their appearance from that 
of a shower of rain or the smoke of prairie fire. The height of 
their flight may be somewhat appreciated, as Mr. E. James saw 
them over his head, as far as their size would render them visible, 
while standing on the top of a peak of the Rocky Mountains, 8500 
above the plain, and an elevation of 14,500 feet above the sea, in 
the region where the snow lies all the year. To a person standing 
“1 one of these swarms as they pass over and around him, the air 
becomes sensibly darkened, and the sound. produced by their wings 
resembles that of the passage of a train of cars on a railroad when 
standing two or three hundred yards from the track. The Mormon 
settlements have suffered more from the ravages of these insects 
than probably (from) all other causes combined.® 
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An interesting feature of Mormon agricultural 
economy was the emphasis placed on gradens and orchards. 
Every householder, whatever his occupation, was encour- 
aged to cultivate vegetables and fruit for the family table. 
This, is was argued, contributed to economic independency 
and at the same time improved health conditions, by making 
possible variegated diet. Greely, Burton, Bowles, Remy, 
Brenchley, Ferris and Chandless,—all noted Utah visitors 
during the late Fifties or early Sixties, comment favorably 
and enthusiastically about Mormon gardens and orchards.” 
The Twelvth General Epostle of the First Presidency pub- 
lished in the News, contains this item: “For the encourage- 
ment of fruit growers, we merely mention the fact that, for 
the last four years, peaches have ripened upon trees growing 
from seed planted by us, since our location in these valleys, 
and apple trees have, though in less quantities, been bearing 
two years, and bid fair to produce much fruit the present 
season.””° And two years later the Deseret News announced 
that “President H. C. Kimball had 5000 peach trees which 
he will dispose of at rates one-half less than he paid two or 
three years ago” and that “L. S. Hemenway had six varieties 
of apple trees for sale,” as well as ‘2000 currant trees, said 
to be the equal of any in cultivation in the country, and 
5000 peach, plum and apricot trees.”"* And Wilford Wood- 
ruff, writing on September 11 of the same year, says: “We 
have reaped the largest crops this season ever known in these 
valleys. Peaches are becoming very plentiful..... The 
currants were a mammoth crop this season. Brother Hem- 
enway brought me a speciman which was larger than 
cherries, and of a very fine flavor.”*’ Besides apples and 
peaches, the Utah valleys produced apricots, plums, cherries, 
pears, currants, grapes, raspberries, strawberries, and goose- 
berries. The 1860 census lists the valuation of Utah orchard 
products at $9281." 


As already noted,** the Mormons were not the first to 
introduce the practice of irrigation in the arid West; they, 
however, were the first to scientifically develop the system. 
The State of Deseret initiated the practice of granting 
exclusive control of water privileges in designated streams 
to prominent individuals.” However, says Neff: “Exclusive 
control in these instances did not imply monopoly right 
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to use, but rather exclusive right to orderly regulation and 
apportionment of water usage in accordance with socially 
desired ends. Apparently the legislative body resorted to the 
device of centralizing responsibility as a means of averting 
interminable controversies over this prime essential in food 
and crop production under arid conditions.”** That the 
farmers were protected in their rights to the water of the 
streams for irrigation purposes is indicated in the enactment 
_ of alaw on January 9, 1851 which granted Heber C. Kimball 
exclusive use of two streams in Davis County for “saw mill, 
grist mill and other power purposes,” with the proviso that 
“nothing herein contained shall prevent the waters aforesaid 
from being used whenever and wherever it is necessary for 
irrigating.” | | 

When the five cities,—Great Salt Lake City, Ogden 
Provo, Manti and Parowan, were incorporated by the State 
of Deseret, on January 9, and February 6, 1851, jurisdiction 
over water rights was vested in the councils of each muni- 
cipality. The ordinances of incorporation conferred upon 
these governmental units authority “to provide the city 
with water; to dig wells, lay pump logs, and pipes, and erect 
pumps in the streets, for the extinguishment of fires, and 
the convenience of the inhabitants.’”** By liberal construc- 
tion these corporations “acquired and exercised rather com- 
plete control not only of culinary supply but of irrigation 
streams and canals crossing their bounaries.”** A year later, 
the Territorial Legislature granted county courts extensive 
jurisdiction over water rights. An enactment of February 
4, 1852, stated: “The County Court has the control of all 
timber, water privileges, or any water course or creek, to 
grant mill sites, and exercise such powers as in their judg- 
ment shall best preserve the timber, and subserve the inter- 
esots of the settlements, in the distribution of water for 
irrigation, or other purposes. All grants, held under legis- 
lative authority, shall not be interfered with.”’* Thus in 
early Utah jurisdiction over water rights was exercised by 
incorporated cities, county courts, or by special legislative 
grants to individuals. 

The building of canals early received attention. Canal 
companies were chartered by the Territorial Legislature and 
liberal appropriations made to them to supplement company 
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expenses. For example, two thousand dollars were appropri- 
ated in 1852 for the completion of the Cottonwood Canal 
and in 1853, John Bennion and others were granted two 
hundred dollars, provided these individuals expended two 
thousan dollars of their own money in diverting water from 
the Jordan River for irrigation purposes." A proposition 
to build a canal between Utah Lake and Great Salt Lake 
recevied careful consideration.” 

President Daniel H. Wells, in 1857, in a public address 
stressed the importance of the Cottonwood Canal: 


The Big Cottonwood Canal should be finished, to facilitate pro- 
curing rock for the building of the Temple. Much labor has 
already been expended upon it, but it requires still more. The 
brethren have been very diligent in this matter, but we expect 
we shall have to call upon them for further labor on that work. 
We are anxious to have the water let into the canal to test the 
weak places that they might be strengthened, and the rock thor- 
oughly completed; for the water is needed for irrigation as well 
as for boating. Will you lend your aid in this enterprize? Will 
we complete it this season, that we may boat rock for the Tem- 
ple? This will be proved by your acts as well as by your faith.” 


President Brigham Young a year earlier addressed him- 
self to the subject of canals and reservors. In part, he said: 


Shall we stop making canals, when the one now in progress 
is finished? No, for as soon as that is completed from Big Cotton- 
wood to this city, we expect to make a canal on the west side of 
the Jordan, and take its water along the east base of the west 
mountains, as there is more farming land on the west side of the 
river than on the east. When that work is accomplished we shall 
continue our exertions until Provo River runs up to this City. We 
intend to bring it around the point of the mountain to Little 
Cottonwood, from there to Big Cottonwood, and lead its waters 
upon the land from Provo Canyon to this City, for there is more 
water that runs in that stream alone than would be needed for that 
purpose. If we had time we should build several reservoirs to 
save the waters of City Creek, each one to contain enough for once 
irrigating one-third of the city. If we had reservoirs, the whole 
of the city might be irrigated with water that now runs to waste. 
Even then we do not intend to cease our improvements, for we 
expect that part of the Weber will be brought to the Hot Springs, 
there to meet the waters from the south and empty into the Jordan. 
We contemplate that Bear River will be taken out at the gates to 
irrigate a rich and extensive region on its left bank, and also upon 
the other side to meet the water of the Malad. We know not the 
end of our public labors and enterprises in this Territory, and we 
design performing them as fast as we can.” 


w\ 
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LIVESTOCK INTERESTS 


Most travelers who visited Utah during the decade of 
the Fifties,—Kelly, Greeley, Gunnison, Stansbury, Fremont, 
Chandless, Ferris and others, mention the superior potentiali- 
ties of livestock as an industry in Utah. Observing condi- 
tions in 1850, the explorer Gunnison says: “In the extensive 
territory of Utah, probably not one acre in ten thousand 
is fit for profitable cultivation, and only the fertile strips 
will compensate surveying. The immense pasturage around 
cultivated spots will be fed in common, and of course never 
purchased by individuals.”** And the Englishman Kelly 
adds: ‘The Mormons have numerous herds of the finest 
cattle, droves of excellent sheep, with horses and mules 
enough to spare, but very few pets, persons having them 
being obliged to keep them chained, as the fences are not 
close enough to keep them from damaging the crops. How- 
ever, they have legions of superior poultry so that they live 
in the most plentiful manner possible.”** Secretary Ferris, 
who left Utah in 1853 spoke of the territory as a natural 
grazing region: “Owing to the lack of commercial facilities 
and sufficient water for extensive irrigation, main reliance, 
he felt, must be placed on the thousands of acres of nutritious 
grasses on which horses, cattle, and sheep thrived the year 
around, and which found a sure and profitable market in 
California. He observed that worn-down animals of emi- 
grants were purchased at minimum prices, reconditioned 
at no cost on the extensive ranges, and sold at top prices on 
the Coast.’2” And concludes Ferris: “Some of the finest 
breeds can now be found in Utah, and this business is begin- 
ning to be appreciated as the most lucrative in which the 
inhabitants can be engaged.””” 2 


Yet the livestock industry was confronted with many 
obstacles. Of these the most troublesome were: (1) the 
fencing problem; (2) competition with superior California 
and New Mexico markets: (3) depredations by hostile 
Indians; and (4) severe climatic conditions, which in some 
valleys made the range precarious, especially for sheep. 


Lack of timber, essential for fencing, led to the en- 
closure of the Big Field in 1848 with one continuous fence, 
seventeen miles long. Curiously enough the first Inclosure 
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and Trespass Act, passed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Deseret, February 12, 1851, fixed the responsibility 
for keeping the fields free from depredations by animals 
upon the land owner rather than upon the stock owner. 
Farm land used for the cultivation of agricultural products 
was required to be enclosed by a good fence, four and one- 
fourth feet high, and kept in good repair.” 

The danger of Indian depredation and the loss of cattle 
thereby because of the open, unfenced range led to various 
proposals, including the employment of herdsmen*’ and 
shepherds and the fencing of large areas by companies of 
stockmen. On June 5, 1853, Brigham Young referring to 
this subject advised: ‘Let those who have cattle on land 
join in a company, and fence in about 50,000 acres, make 
a dividend of their cattle and appropriate what they can 
spare, to fence in a large field, and this will give employment 
to immigrants who are coming in. When you have done 
this, then get up another company, and so keep fencing 
until all the vacant land is substantially enclosed.” 


The difficulty of providing for a satisfactory winter 
range because of intense cold and the resultant necessity 
for planned winter feeding is attested by numerous observa- 
tions of early Church leaders. For example, George A. 
Smith, writing in 1856, says that the livestock mortality 
during the winter of 1855-1856 throughout the territory 
had been terrible.*” And Heber C. Kimball in a letter to 
his son William, then in England, gives us this graphic 
description: 


My cattle, sixty head of them were put in Cache Valley with 
the Church cattle, and those of other individuals, numbering about 
two thousand five hundred head, with some forty or fifty horses, 
some six or eight of which were mine. When the snow fell in that 
valley about ten inches deep, the fatter portion of the cattle broke 
and came over into Boxelder and Weber Valleys, and scattered hither 
and thither. It is supposed that one-half of those two thousand 
five hundred head are dead. Whether mine are all dead I know not. 
The snow is about waist deep in the valley. Week before last, Heber 
and some of the boys started to go there, but when they got to the 
divide between that valley and Boxelder, the snow was about twelve 
feet deep, and they were obliged to return. Heber found the Lize 
mare and your two mules on the Weber and brought them home. 
They were so poor that they almost staggered. The Garr boys 
lost most of their cattle, as they were in Cache Valley. Old Daddy 
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Stump went there also, and most of his died. Brother Shurtleff 
had some ninety cows of Brother Brigham’s and he says that they 
are all dead except ten or a dozen. Brother Hooper and Williams 
told me that they had lost about seven hundred head. Mr. Keer 
a Gentile, told me that he had six or seven hundred head, and that 
they were all dead. Messrs. Gilbert and Gerrish had about as many, 
and they are all dead, as are also Livingston’s and Bell’s, and from 
the accounts from all the brethren north of this place, we learn that 
they have lost half of all their stock, and this destruction seems 
to be more or less throughout the Territory, and many cattle and 
horses are dying in the City. There may be more or less of these 
cattle living, but they are scattered from the Malad to this place. 
There are some forty head of cattle on the Island (Antelope), 
probably living.** 


The seriousness of the problem led the Deseret Agri- 
cultural and Manufacturing Society to proffer the following 
advice to sheepmen: “We suggest to the owners of sheep 
that the present mode of tending flocks be partially aban- 
doned, especially through the winter, as we feel satisfied that 
most of the present losses accrue to the flocks from the want 
of proper food and shelter through the winter, the want of 
which produced the scab, peitot, dysenteries and colds; while 
many die from sheer poverty of condition—and those that 
live lose a large per cent of their fleece from the above 
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Two pre-requisites were necessary before Utah could 
hope to realize its destiny as a livestock region. The rich 
grasslands of the public domain must be rid of Indian 
depredations and scientific winter feeding had to be intro- 
duced. The former was solved when the Indian land title 
throughout the territory was liquidated through the estab- 
lishment of reservations in lieu of Indian farms in 1868” 
and the latter bacame a reality with the introduction of 
alfalfa as a staple crop. Alfalfa was first introduced in the 
United States by one, John Metcalf, a Mormon who arrived 
at San Bernardino from Australia in 1852.°° It appears that 
Isaac Goodwin of the ship Brooklyn in Samuel Brannan’s 
Company, brought the first lucern seed to Utah in 1860." 

The census of 1860 disclose the following livestock 
statistics for Utah Territory; horses, 4,565; asses and mules, 
851; milch cows, 11,967; working oxen, 9,168; other cattle, 
12,959; sheep, 37,322 and swine, 6,707. Total valuation 
of the industry, $1,516,707.” 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The first public building erected in Salt Lake City was 
the Council House, built in 1849 on the site of the present 
Deseret News Building. It was of red sandstone, forty-five 
feet square and two stories in height. Designed first as a 
general office building for the Church, it was also: used by 
the provisional State of Deseret as a “‘state house” and for a 
number of years also housed the Territorial public library 
and the University of Deseret. The Territorial Capitol 
Building at Fillmore was begun in 1853. Only one wing of 
the building, however, was completed and this at a cost of 
$32,000. One session only of the legislature was held there, 
that of 1855-1856. The building still stands and is used as a 
state museum. 


The Social Hall was erected in 1852 and stood on a site 
on the east side of State Street between South Temple and 
First South Streets. It was an adobe structure, 73 by 133 
feet in dimensions. It was built for functions implied by 
its name “balls, feasts, amateur theatricals, birthday anni- 
versaries of prominent persons, and the like.”’® 


To the north of the Council House was the Temple 
Block, on the southwest corner of which stood the first 
Mormon Tabernacle, built in 1852. The building was 126 
feet long by 64 feet wide and contained an arched roof 
which was unsupported by pillars. It contained an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 2500. persons. But even 
this proved inadequate for the vast conference crowds of 
the Saints and an additional structure called the “bowery” 
was erected directly to the north. This edifice was 156 feet 
long and 138 feet wide and was “made of posts and boarding 
and large enough to contain 8000 people.’**® Since it was 
not roofed in, except by an annual supply of brush for 
shade, the structure could be used only in the summer 
season. 

In the northwest corner of the Temple Block stood 
the Endowment House, an adobe two story structure, built 
“for the purpose implied in its name—the solemnization of 
temple endowment ceremonies—pending the erection of 
the temple.’** It was dismantled in 1889 by order of 
President Wilford Woodruff “because of rumors that plural 
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marriages, contrary to the law of the land, were being 
solemnized in the building.’** Other notable buildings of 
the period were the Tithing Office,** Lion House,* Beehive 
House,** and the Seventies Hall of Science.”. 

By far the most imposing of all building, public or 
private, ever to be erected in Utah is the great Mormon 
Temple, located on the northeastern corner of the Temple 
Block. ‘The corner stones of this sacred edifice were laid 
with imposing ceremonies on April 6, 1853. But thirty- 
nine years were to elapse before the capstone was laid and 
forty years before the structure was finally completed and 
formally dedicated. The foundations of the temple, con- 
taining 7478 tons of granite rock, were completed in 1856. 
These were sixteen feet deep and sixteen feet broad at the 
base, tapering on each side to eight feet in width from which 
rose the walls eight feet thick in the first story, but reducing 
by stages in the second story to six feet, to a height of 107 
feet 6 inches. The east center tower when completed was 210 
feet high; the west center tower was six feet less in highth. 
The entire structure covered an area of 21,850 square feet.” 

From the first, work on the temple proceeded slowly. 
This was due largely to the lack of funds and the difficulty 
‘of obtaining building materials. Until the advent of the 
railway in the Seventies “every rock that went into the 
building was hauled by oxen from the mountains southeast. 
of Salt Lake City, a distance of nearly twenty miles.” 
Says Whitney: “It was first decided to build the temple 
of adobes and rock from Red Butte, and a wooden railway 
was laid to that canyon for that purpose, but subsequently 
the Cottonwood granite was chosen.”** The total cost was 
in excess of $4,000,000. The entire Temple Block was 
surrounded by a wall “of red sandstone, on which were 
placed layers of adobe, fashioned in imitation of some richer 
substance, and raising to a height of ten feet.” 

The first flour mills in Salt Lake Valley were con- 
structed on City Creek but after a year these were sup- 
planted by others on Mill Creek. The new location was con- 
venient of access to California gold seekers who came down 
Golden Pass. Here at John Neff’s mill, was ground not only 
most of the grain of the neighboring Salt Lake Valley, but 
wheat from the pioneer settlements of Provo and Ogden, 
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more than forty miles distant. President Young also oper- 
ated a mill on the lower course of Parley’s Creek, a few 
miles nearer the city. Archibald Gardner somewhat later 
constructed mills at Mill Creek and West Jordan Valley, 
and eventually expanded his operations to Spanish Fork in 
Utah County and Star Valley in Wyoming. In the Sixth 
General Epistle of the First Presidency, in 1851, the Church 
leaders noted the extent of the milling business to that date: 
“There are four grain and five saw mills in operation, or 
nearly completed, in Salt Lake County; also two grain and 
two saw mills in Weber County; one grain and two saw 
_ mills in Utah County; one grain and two saw mills in San- 
pete County; one grain and one saw mill in Iron County; 
and one saw mill in Tooele County; and an increasing desire 
and exertion to promote domestic manufactures prevails 
throughout the territory.” Five years later, 1856, twenty- 
seven mills had been established in the Salt Lake Valley. The 
Big Cottonwood Lumber Company alone was operating 
three mills in Big Cottonwood Canyon and according to the 
Deseret News contemplated building five more. ‘To that 
date, this Company “had cut over eight thousand feet of 
timber.” 


In the subsequent expansion of Utah, these two types 
of mills “typifying food and shelter wants” were the first 
to become established. Thus the first industries of early 
eee grew out of the subsistence wants of the pioneer sett- 
ers. 


The need for leather prompted the establishment of 
tanneries in the Salt Lake Valley as early as 1850. Samuel 
Mulliner was the first to enter the tanning business on a 
professional basis in that year. His announcement to that 
effect in the News evoked considerable interest: 


Samuel Mulliner hereby notifies the citizens of Deseret that 
he has entered the tanning business and solicits the co-operation of 
all who feel interested in home manufacture. He wishes to state 
that it will be just as necessary for the citizens to bring bark and 
sumac as it is for tanners to make necessary preparations for making 
leather. Owners of saw mills will please save all the bark they can 
by stripping pine trees which come to their mills. Wanted immed- 
iately fifty cords of pine or oak bark for which the highest prices 
will be paid. Wanted ten hundred weight of sumac threshed and 
cleaned. . . . And as the season for pealing bark is nearly past, the 
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bark must be produced immediately. For further particulars, 
apply to the subscriber at his hope on East Temple Street, opposite 
Reese’s Store”? 


That the Church leaders recognized the need of this 
important industry is evidenced from the following circular 
letter issued under date of September 22, 1851: - 


Experiments at tanning leather, and making leather, have, as 
yet, been very limited in the Valley. Much leather is needed in 
this country, and many thousands of the best hides have rotted or 
been wasted, for want of sufficient help to erect tanneries, and to 
convert those hides into leather. There are plenty of materials 
available to prosecute the business to advantage and prevent the 
necessary heavy importations, at enormous expense; and if some 
of the brethren who are tanners would come home and attend to 
their calling here, they would receive the blessings of many souls. 
Brethren, the harvest here is great but the laborers are fw.*° 


The tannery business grew quite rapidly. Alexander 
Brim and Ira Ames founded establishments in Salt Lake 
City in 1853 and one was founded at remote Paragoonah a 
year earlier. William Jennings and John R. Winder, both 
prominent merchants in later years, entered the leather bus- 
iness in 1855, “correlating it with their combination har- 
ness, boot and shoe, and butcher shop.”” An editorial in 
the Deseret News, November 19, 1856, summarized condi- 
tions of the industry as of that date: “We are not aware 
that there are many tanneries in Utah, except in this city, 
Provo, Manti and Fillmore. This may appear to many, as 
it sometimes does to us, rather singular, for the few tan- 
neries now in operation cannot supply the demand for 
leather.” | 

Textile interests in Utah during the first pioneer decade 
centered around woolen, cotton and flax fabrics and since 
the factory system was yet unborn the industry was local- 
ized primarily in the home. The Church leaders, in 1847, 
anticipating the wants of the people in their future home, 
advised the immigrants to buy tools of every description, 
enumerating specifically “machinery for spinning and 
weaving, and dressing of wool, cotton, flax and silk.” 
Thus, cards, spinning wheels and hand looms soon found 
their place in the pioneer home. 

However, attempts were soon made to introduce the 
factory system, howbeit on a very small scale. The first 
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public carding machine was owned and operated by Amasa 
Russell at Mill Creek in 1848. Two years later Mathew 
Gaunt began the erection of the first pioneer woolen mill. 


The Territorial Legislature in January 1852, in con- 
formity to Governor Young’s recommendation, committed 
themselves unreservedly in favor of home manufacture by 
passing a strongly-worded resolution on the subject. It also 
appropriated one thousand dollars which a select commit- 
tee of three was to award in premium “to such persons as 
produce the greatest quantity of manufactured goods of 
good quality; having reference to those articles most needed 
and of common use.” ‘The strong conviction of the group 
found expression as follows: “Resolved, That we pledge 
ourselves most unequivocally to use our influence by all the 
legitimate means within our power to promote home manu- 
factures; and as a means to promote this end, that we rely 
solely upon our exertions, ingenuity and enterprise, industry, 
economy and resources.” Finally on February 18, 1852, 
the legislature passed a relief measure, which provided for 
an appropriation of two thousand dollars to assist Mathew 
Gaunt in his ambitious factory project. 

Provo, meanwhile, had become the home of the largest 
and most complete woolen factory in the territory, that 
owned by Shadrick Holdaway. He had purchased two 
carding machines, one spinning jenney, four hand looms 
and other equipment at St. Louis in 1850 and these were 
transported by ox team and installed in his factory in 1851. 
The organization of the Deseret Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Society in 1856 did much to encourage the textile 
enterprise. ‘Designed to foster local industries and to stim- 
ulate improvements by displaying the products of industry 
and the farm, its annual exhibits made it an important 
clearing house of ideas and information for the Territory.” 

The earliest attempt to grow cotton in Utah Territory 
was doubtless that of Reddin A. Allred of Davis County. 
In 1851 ‘the demonstrated beyond question that cotton 
could be produced on the bench land near Kaysville when 
the two or three hundred seeds in which he planted May 15th 
came to maturity prior to the killing frost of October 6th.” 

It was clear, however, that the only section suited for 
cotton culture on a commercial scale was the warm semi- 
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tropical region popularly known as Dixie in the extreme 
southwestern part of the Territory. Dixie was first settled 
in 1852 when John D. Lee and others founded a colony on 
Ash Creek, which they named Harmony. Santa Clara 
between the Virgin and Santa Clara Rivers was founded in 
1854 by Jacob Hamblin and other missionaries to the 
Indians. At this latter settlement, in 1855, a quart of cotton 
seed was planted which produced enough lint to make 
thirty yards of cloth." The following press notice appeared 
in the Newss ‘In Governor Young’s office there is a sam- 
ple of cotton raised on the Santa Clara.... It is beautifully 
white, fine and silky and proves that another branch of 
home production can be added to swell the channel of Utah’s 
prosperity.” However, due to adverse conditions, only © 
about 650 pounds of cotton seed was produced at this time. 


The raising of cotton in Dixie began in earnest in 1857 
when twenty-eight families, most of them Southerners, 
founded the town of Washington in Washington County. 
~The new colonists planted about thirty pounds of seed 
which yielded ‘fairly well’ but the high cost of ginning 
precluded any possible chance of profit for we are told that 
“it required two persons to run one machine and by dili- 
gence all day they could gin two pounds of lint yielding 
four pounds of seed.”°* Joseph Horne and others who 
founded Hebersville a year later had no better luck for the 
meagre amount of cotton produced by these colonists cost 
$3.40 per pound. Even during Civil War times, the cost 
of producing Dixie cotton was never less than $1.90 per 
pound. This was the result of several untoward difficulties 
—lack of adequate machinery, adverse marketing condi- 
tions, ineffective transportation facilities, etc. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the industry languished and soon 
went out of existence. _ 


a 


pie ~ 


The manufacture of sugar and iron received serious 
attention in the early Fifties. Relative to the first of these 
industries, Governor Young remarked, December 2, 1850: 


Incalculable benefits would result to this community, if they 
would engage in almost every kind of manufacture, not only of 
iron, but paper, books, woolen cloth, leather, crockery, stone-ware, 
and sugar. Upon this last named article I will submit a single 
estimate for your consideration. Not more than twenty thousand 
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persons use 456,250 pounds, allowing only one ounce a day to each 
person; the expense of the transportation alone, at the low rate of 
ten cents a pound would amount to $45,625; a sum adequate to 
construct the most extensive sugar manufactory; and when con- 
sidered in connection with the superior quality of the beet, and 
facility with which it can be raised in these valleys, renders it 
almost a suicidal policy for us to be dependent upon other than 
our own resources for that article.™ 


Encouraged by the attitude of state and church officials, 
the Deseret Manufacturing Company, with paramount 
interests in sugar, was organized at Liverpool, England, in 
1851. The four incorporators and equal share holders of 
this 50,000 pound sterling company were John Taylor, 
Philip De La Mare, John W. Coward and a Captain Russell 
of Scotland.” The Company then contracted with the firm 
of Fawcett, Preston & Co. for the manufacture of machin- 
ery for a complete sugar plant at a cost of $12,500 to be 
shipped to Utah. ‘Such was its weight that it required 
over 200 yoke of cattle to haul it across the plains to Des- 
eret.””” 

Many were the difficulties encountered in carrying this 
first sugar plant to Utah.” The shipment was made via 
New Orleans. An unexpected United States government 
tariff of $5000 was assessed on the machinery. Captain 
Russell had been sent on ahead of the machinery to secure 
fifty-two wagons thought necessary for the shipment of the 
plant across the plains. They were manufactured at Omaha 
and taken to Fort Leavenworth on the Missouri, to which 
point the machinery had been shipped on small boats on the 
rivers, via St. Louis. ‘Here it was discovered that the fifty- 
two wagons manufactured at Omaha were worthless; being 
too light they broke down under the great weight of the 
machinery, and had to be abandoned. Those not broken 
down were given to a number of poor families of Saints 
gathered at Fort Leavenworth to accompany the sugar-train 
to Salt Lake Valley.” 

On July 4, 1852, the difficult twelve hundred mile 
trek across the plains began. Disheartening difficulties were 
encountered. Breakdowns were frequent. Fords and fer- 
ries proved inadequate. ‘Capping the climax to its mis- 
fortunes, the caravan lost its way in the mountains, and 
forty miles of advance was all it could show for the three 
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wasted weeks.””® Soon after crossing the Bear River “the 
snow was found to be so deep and the roads so rugged that 
it became necessary that several of the large boilers of the 
machinery should be left on the roadside until the following 
spring.’ ‘The sugar train finally arrived at its destination 
the latter part of November, 1852, after consuming five 
months enroute. It is estimated that the cost of freighting 
had amounted to more than $500 per ton. 


The machinery was first shipped to Provo, but later 
was returned to Salt Lake City where part of the plant was 
set up on the northeast corner of the Temple Block. Later, 
still, the entire plant was set up in a factory built for that 
purpose, four miles south of Salt Lake City, in what is now 
known as “Sugar House”. But this courageous effort to 
manufacture beet sugar in Utah was doomed to failure. 
Expert sugar manufacturers, such as Mollenhauer, imported 
from Europe, for some unknown reason, could not discover 
the secret of making the liquid crystallize into sugar. Says 
Neff: ‘The explanation probably lies in the fact that the 
refinery was insufficiently equipped with condensors and 
retorts. . . . The contemporary theory was that the high 
alkaline content in the Utah beet was responsible for the 
defeat.” For four more years, experimentation continued, 
then the beet sugar project was temporarily abandoned. All 
told, $100,000 had been expended on the enterprise.” 
Further efforts, however, insured success twenty-five years 
later. 


The manufacture of iron was no more successful than 
that of sugar, although like the latter industry, the terri- 
torial and religious leaders lent enthusiastic encouragement 
and support. For example, Governor Young in his guber- 
natorial message before the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Deseret, December 2, 1850, said: 


In the neighborhood of what has recently been termed “Little 
Salt Lake” (now Iron County) our exploring party of last winter 
discovered inexhaustible beds of the very best iron ore. A settle- 
ment is now being made at that point... . From this City (Salt 
Lake) a railroad will most probably be constructed to Iron County, 
as also continuously to Southern California, terminating at San 
Diego. Whatever arrangements you may find it in your power to 
extend to an object so full of intent to our citizens, I shall most 
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readily acquiesce therein, being within the range of my constitu- 
tional duties."* 


Efforts were made abroad to enlist English converts, 
familiar with the coal and iron industries, to invest their 
capital in a corporation designed to exploit these resources 
in Utah Territory, with the result that the Deseret Iron 
Company was organized at Liverpool in April, 1852. Mean- 
while local colonists hal been experimenting with iron possi- 
bilities. Henry Lunt, the Deseret News correspondent, at 
Cedar City on June 27, 1852, contributed this illuminating 
information: ‘The men have been engaged in making iron 
for the last month. A considerable amount of work has 
been done. The fire bricks for the furnace were ready for 
laying and have proved to be the very best quality.”.... 
Again on October 5th: “The prospects of that all important 
iron is excellent. I would that we had five hundred good 
men at this time to develop the resources of this section. I 
am satisfied that almost any amount could soon be manu- 
factured.”™* 

In October 1852, at the General Conference of the 
Church, Apostle George Albert Smith preached an “Tron 
Sermon” and held aloft ‘to the gaze of the assembled thous- 
ands, as exhibit A, a pair of hand-irons.”’’ This demonstra- 
tion resulted in the recruitment of one hundred fifty addi- 
tional families for the Cedar City settlement. 

The Deseret Iron Company, composed of English con- 
verts, before the close of the year 1852 purchased the rights, 
interests and improvements of the local Cedar City colonists 
for $2,865.64 and forthwith began in earnest the production 
of iron ore and the manufacture of iron. However their 
efforts proved unsuccessful. The severity of the winter of 
1852-1853, the failure of the water power due to freezing 
of the streams, and the difficulty of securing coal from the 
snow-filled canyon, were contributory causes of failure. To 
these were added in the spring of 1853, Indian difficulties and 
the destructive floods, all of which led to the suspension of 
operation by the company in the summer of 1853. 

Notwithstanding these prior disappointments, the 
inhabitants of Iron County were ready to renew operations 
in 1855. The following call for help appeared in the Des- 
era News of May 27, 1855: 
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One hundred and fifty men are wanted at the Iron Works 
immediately in this county to carry on the iron works successfully. 
Those most needed are wagoners, miners, colliers, lime burners, 
lumbermen, quarrymen, brick and stone masons, carpenters, joiners, 
machinists, charcoal burners, and furnace men. Fifty additional 
teams are necessary to keep the furnace supplied with fuel and ore. 
The people are in high spirits on the iron subject; the furnace having 
been kept successfully in operation for two weeks satisfied the most 
skeptical that nothing was wanting but to continue the charge as 
the furnace was “blown out” simply for want of fuel.” 


This appeal, however, was only partially answered and 
the discouraged mine workers, after unsuccessfully attempt- 
ing to free themselves completely from dependence on water 
power by the installation of two thirty horsepower engines 
which would have guaranteed the necessary fuel processing 
for the entire year, were forced to suspend operations 
entirely. One hundred fifty thousand dollars had been 
expended futily on this mining venture. 


THE GOLD RUSH 


The discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill race in January 
1848 vitally affected the Mormon colony in the Great Salt 
Lake Valley. Many of the thousands of gold seekers passing 
through the valley enroute to California remained in Utah, 
some to become converts, all to augment the already rapidly 
increasing population. This precipitated a crisis in govern- 
ment and necessitated the establishment of the State of 
Deseret in lieu of the already impracticable and outmoded 
T heo-democracy. 

The gold rush proved to be a severe test with regard 
to the aims and purposes of the Saints, and by resisting the 
temptation to exploit gold, it had a tendency to.accenuate 
the unification of the sect as well as to enhance the position 
of the leaders of the organization. As Roberts says: 


In the mad rush of the world for the gold fields, one of the 
main streams of which was passing through their settlements, it 
is one of the marvels of those times, and will be in all times to come, 
that the Latter-day Saints could be held to those ideals of their faith 
which led them in large measure to give no heed to the madness for 

riches which possessed those thousands of emigrants who passed 
through their settlements, and deriched their contentment with the 
humble lot of pioneering settlements in the semi-arid region, when 
the rich gold fields of California were so near to them, and of such 
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easy access. .. . Brigham Young and his associate leaders in the 
Church rose to sublime heights in those days.” 


The Mormon President’s attitude toward the problem 
is well expressed in the following entry of his journal under 
date of September 28, 1849: 


Fourteen or fifteen of the brethren arrived from the gold 
country, some of whom were very comfortably supplied with the 
precious metal, and others, who had been sick, came back as desti- 
‘tute as they went on the ship Brooklyn in 1846. That there is 
plenty of gold in western California is beyond doubt, but the valley 
of the Sacramento is an unhealthy place, and the Saints can be better 
employed in raising grain and building houses in this vicinity, than 
in digging gold in Sacramento, unless they are counselled to do so. 
The true use of gold is for paving streets, covering houses and 
making culinary dishes; and when the Saints have preached the 
Gospel, raised grain, and built up cities enough, the Lord will open 
up the way for a supply of gold to the perfect satisfaction of his 
people; until then, let them not be overanxious for the treasures 
of the earth are in the Lord’s storehouse, and he will open the doors 
thereof when and where he pleases.** 


A year later President Young again referred to this 
subject: 

I will commence at the north and go to the south settlements 
and pick out twenty-five of our inhabitants as they average; and 
another man may take fifty of the gold diggers, off hand, and they 
cannot buy out the twenty-five who have tarried at home. Before 
I had been one year in this place, the wealthiest man who came 
from the mines, Father Rhodes, with $17,000 could not buy the 
possessions I had made in one year. It will not begin to do it; and 
I will take twenty-five men in the United States, who have stayed 
at home and paid attention to their own business, and they will 
weigh down fifty others from the same place, who went to the gold 
regions; and again look at the widows that have been made, and see 
the bones that lie bleaching and scattered over the prairies.’® 


It is not to be inferred, however, that none of the Saints 
went to California in search of gold. A few did go; but the 
vast majority preferred to remain in Utah and continue the 
work of colonizing in the interests of the Church. Quite 
out of patience with the few who were tempted to leave 
for the gold fields, President Young expressed himself suc- 
cinctly as follows: “I hope the gold mines will be no nearer 
than eight hundred miles. There is more delusion and the 
people are more perfectly crazy on this continent than ever 
before. Prosperity and riches blunt the feelings of man. 
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If the people were united, I would send them to get the 
gold who would care no more about it than the dust under 
their feet, and then we would gather millions into the 


Church.”*° 


These forceful utterances stayed the migration of some, 
but did not deter others from going. In March 1849, about 
a dozen families departed for the mines. Others, already in 
California, hesitated to return to Utah. Concerning these 
. people President Young remarked: “If they have a golden 
god in their hearts, they had better stay where they are.””’ 

The most beneficial effect of the California gold rush 
on the affairs of the Mormon colonists was its contribution 
to the material prosperity of the Saints. In the first place 
returning immigrants from the gold fields, including mem-_ 
bers of the Mormon Battalion in California, furnished the 
colony with available gold dust from which coins were 
minted and a system of exchange established. This enabled 
the Saints to discard the inefficient and cumbersome system 
of barter. The bulk of the gold dust brought by Mormon 
gold seekers went directly into the coffers of the Church, 
the same to constitute a reserve fund for the re-issuance of 
Kirtland Bank notes, which became a common medium of 
~ exchange. John Kay was assigned the responsibility of mint- 
ing Walley coin. In due time he produced coins in denom- 
inations of $60, $20, $10, and lesser values. ‘“These coins 
were composed of pure gold, without alloy other than a 
little silver, were too soft to stand the wear and tear of 
usage, proved (also) to be under weight, and consequently 
did not become as important in the local monetary system 
as the cheaper paper money issued in lieu of the gold reserve. 
The gold pieces carried the impress of their church origin 
in an ‘All-Seeing Eye’ on one side and ‘Holiness to the Lord’ 
in characters of the Deseret Alphabet in reverse.” 

The gold rush vitally affected the entire system of Mor- 
mon economy. Buying and selling became the natural order 
in the valley and suddenly realized middlemen’s profits 
developed a taste and aptitude for commerce and trade. 
Many of the gold seekers, thinking there would be a big 
demand for merchandise in California, loaded their wagons 
to capacity limit with all kinds of materials which they 
hoped to sell of course at an enormous profit. In some 
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instances, the trains were so heavily loaded that the men 
were forced to walk and even the women and children could 
scarcely find places on the wagons.** The overload journey, 
however, was more difficult than anticipated and by the time 
the Salt Lake oasis was reached the emigrants had decided 
to sell or trade all bulky materials in exchange for light swift 
conveyances to insure a quicker passage across the desert. 
As a result, the local market became glutted with numerous 
staples which heretofore had been scarce at any figure. Vio- 
lent price fluctuations were precipitated, some moving sky- 
ward while others descended to the depths. Sacrifice and 
auction sales became a common occurrence on the streets of 


Salt Lake City. 


Another interesting trend was the psychological effect 
these changes developed, fixing in the minds of the Saints 
the artificial high prices received for agricultural products 
and of the low prices for merchandise disposed of by the 
immigrant. Says Neff: ‘Forever thereafter the prevailing 
prices for factory commodities seemed unnecessarily and 
unreasonably high, and frequent complaints of profiteering 
are preferred against the merchant class. Indeed the dissat- 
isfaction and disapproval with store prices was a constant 
source of discussion and disapproval, and culminated in the 
co-operative enterprises popularly known as the Z. C. M. I. 
movement.” 

Due to the gold rush, the farmer profited immeasur- 
ably.*° He possessed a monopoly of garden food products 
and much needed grains and therefore might exact what he 
would in a market where demand outran supply. Flour sold 
for a dollar a pound and even at this price the Salt Lake 
mills could scarcely meet the urgent requests of the desper- 
ate, gold-crazed emigrants. This radical change in the econ- 
omy of the territory stimulated the development of agricul- 
ture which in turn led to planned colonization. For more 
than two decades the farmers felt the impact of these 
changes. Not until the Seventies, ““when the Coast became 
agriculturally independent, and intermediate producing 
centers had developed,”** was there a serious price slump in 
Utah farm products. On the other hand, due to an over- 
supply of fabrics and leather goods, the tanning and cloth- 
ing industries were affected adversely. 
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_ The Frontier Guardian, issue of September 15, 1849, 
contains this interesting resume: 


The Salt Lake Valley has been a place of general deposit for 
property, goods, etc. by Californians. Pack mules and horses that 
were worth $25 or $30 in ordinary times would readily bring $200 
in the most valuable property at the lowest prices: For a light 
Yankee wagon, sometimes three or four great heavy ones would 
be offered in exchange and a yoke of oxen thrown in at that. 
Common domestic sheeting sold from five to ten cents per yard 
by the bolt. The best of spades and shovels for fifty cents each. 
Vests that cost in St. Louis $1.50 each, were sold in Salt Lake for 
37 1-2 cents. Full chests of joiners tools that would cost $150 
in the east, were sold in that place for $25. Indeed, almost every 
article, except sugar and coffee is selling on an average, fifty per 
cent below wholesale prices in eastern cities.** | 


Most of the Mormons who profited from the gold rush 
gave liberally of their means to the Church. As a result, the 
Church leaders were able to promote foreign missionary 
activity to a greater degree than ever before. Also other 
_agencies, such as the Perpetual Emigration Fund Company, 
which had been founded for the purpose of providing finan- 
cial assistance to converts who wished to come to Zion, 
were materially benefitted by this newly found wealth. 


An interesting observation on the subject of gold 
appears in the Third General Epistle of the Presidency of 
the Church, under date of April 12, 1850, and well reflects 
the viewpoint of the Church: 


Gold is good in its place—it is good in the hands of a good man 
to do good with, but in the hands of a wicked man, it often proves 
a curse instead of a blessing. Gold is a good servant, but a miser- 
able, blind and helpless god, and at last will have to be purified by 
fire, with all its followers.** 


EARLY EXPANSION AND COLONIZATION 


Upon their arrival in the Territory of Utah, the Mor- 
mon Church leaders at once planned the exploration of its 
various valleys with a view to the location of suitable sites 
for additional settlements, for it was realized that the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake was too limited in resources to meet 
the needs of sixty thousand additional colonists. The result 
was that within a decade approximately one hundred small 
settlements had been founded.* ‘These extended from Bear 
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Lake on the north to the Rio Virgin on the south, a distance 
of approximately four hundred fifty miles. The new towns 
paralled the Wasatch and other ranges of mountains and 
nestled close to their western edges in order to escape the 
western desert. The settlements were closer together in the 
northern areas but became more scattered as the southern 
waste lands were reached. This was the result of the scarc- 
ity of rainfall and the severe limitations of irrigation which 
mitigated against the compactness of settlements in the more 
barren areas. 


All of these communal settlements had common traits 
and characteristics such as one might expect in communities 
founded and organized under the guiding genius of Brig- 
ham Young. All were typically New England in pattern,— 
well organized, carefully planned, co-operative ventures.” 
Practically all were walled in” or at east contained a large 
square enclosure with adjoining fort for protection.” All 
were laid off in squares with broad streets after the example 
of Great Salt Lake City. The meeting house and the school 
house, often one and the same, was usually the only public 
building. Mercantile establishments were few and far 
between. The larger centers alone afforded the luxury of a 
store. There were the typical blacksmith shop and shoe shop 
but these were not separate establishments, but merely exten- 
sions of the artisan’s home or property. The grist mill 
became a community institution only after the settlement 
had become permanently established. 

The building of walled forts had enabled the colonists 
to protect themselves; furthermore, the Indian wars of the 
period actually resulted in the strengthening of the settle- 
ments, especially in the more remote areas. For example, 
Brigham Young in the October 1853 Conference at Salt 
Lake City, named leading brethren who were designated to 
lead additional colonists to regions exposed to Indian attack; 
fifty families to Iron County, fifty to Fillmore, fifty to Too- 
ele County, fifty to San Pete (County), fifty to Boxelder 
(County), fifty to Nephi; while Orson Hyde was to make 
a permanent settlement on Green River in the vicinity of 
Fort Bridger.”® Equally important “‘was the policy distribut- 
ing the Apostles among the several portions of the territory, 
rather than have all remain in Salt Lake City.”** Towns 
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thus formed made for a hard life,— comforts and advan- 
tages were few, social life was provincial; on the other hand, 
life was wholesome and the exigencies of the situation devel- 
oped to a remarkable degree a very highly integrated system 
of co-operation. 


The following were the principal settlements thus 
founded: Sessions Settlement or Bountiful and Farming- - 
ton in Davis County; Ogden in Weber County, founded in 
1848 by Captain James Brown who purchased the Goodyear 
Tract for $1950;°° Cedar City, Parowan and Paragoonah in 
Iron County; Fillmore, Scipio, Holden, Kanosh and Oasis 
in Millard County, the former owing its existence to its 
designation in 1851 as the Capitol of the Territory;” Beaver 
in Beaver County, founded by the people of Parowan, as a 
convenient stopping place over the monotonous ninety mile 
stretch northward to Fillmore; Manti and Fort Ephraim in 
San Pete County, the former founded as a direct result of 
the request of Chief Walker, that the Mormons make a 
settlement among his people; Nephi in Juab County; and 
Provo, Spanish Fork, Palmyra, Lehi (Dry Creek), Ameri- 
can Fork, Payson, Springville and Santaquin in Utah 
County. The population of Utah Territory in 1858 was 
about 75,000.” 

Besides the settlements founded within the Territory, 
it was also planned to establish outposts at key positions on 
the outer fringe of the Great Basin and even beyond the lim- 
its of the territory. Through the founding of such col- 
onies the Mormon Church hoped “to appropriate all the 
advantageous agricultural regions and key points ringing 
the central desert and to secure for the protection and 
accommodation of the inner group all the strategic points 
along the line of advance into the Intermountain region.” 
Other reasons for their establishment appear to be: the estab- 
lishments of bases in order to more effectively facilitate the 
migration of the Saints into the Basin; the building of forts 
in areas where it was necessary to pacify the Indians who 
constantly threatened the lines of communication with dis- 
tant commercial marts; the breaking of the long haul of 
eastern or western travel through the establishments of con- 
veniently placed supply and resting stations; protection 
against hostile mob or military invasion from without; and 
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finally religious expansion through the establishment of key 
localities from which the spreading of the Gospel might 
result. 


Mormon outposts temporarily established during the 
Fifties include: the Brannan colonies at Yerba Buena (San 
Francisco) and New Hope on the Stanislaus River in Cali- 
fornia (1846) ;°° the Carson Valley settlements, principally 
Genoa, pivotal point on the important Central Route across 
the Sierras to California (1849); Fort Limhi, most north- 
ernly of all Mormon colonies, located on the Salmon River 
in central Idaho (1855) ;*°° the Green River settlements— 
fort Bridger and Fort Supply in present southwestern 
Wyoming (1853 and 1855); * Elk Mountain Mission on 
the Old Spanish Trail, near Moab in Grand County (1856) ; 
Las Vegas, also on the Old Spanish Trail in southern Nevada 
(1855); Tubac, an old abandoned Spanish pueblo in the 
Santa Cruz Valley, about forty miles south of Tucson, pur- 
chased by southern Mormon immigrants in 1851;*° and 
San Bernardino, near Cajon Pass in Southern California in 
1851. 


Of these by far the most important and successful was 
San Bernardino and therefore this colony deserves more than 
a passing notice. The site was selected because of its prox- 
imity to the Pacific Ocean which rendered it particulary 
suitable as an outfltting post for immigrants bound for Utah, 
as well as a valuable mart for Coast trade. “It was to be 
the gateway settlement from the Pacific into the Mormon 
commonwealth—an outpost of the greatest importance.””’”* 


The designation of San Bernardino as the Pacific Mor- 
mon outpost appears to have been the direct result of a letter 
written by Robert Cluff at the instance of Jefferson Hunt 
to Brigham Young in 1850. This important letter reads in 
part: 


The property (The Williams’ Ranch) contains, in my opin- 
ion, advantages for a settlement of our people, which no other does 
in California. Here is soil and climate and water to raise crops of 
any kind produced in any country in the world, and in great abund- 
ance. It is situated within forty miles of the post of San Pedro 
and a hundred and twelve miles of San Diego, one of the best 
harbors on the coast of California, immediately on the road from 
San Francisco and Sonora and Salt Lake County.’ 


a See: att 2 
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Shortly after receiving this letter, the authorities auth- 
orized Apostles Charles C. Rich and Amasa Lyman to pro- 
ceed with negotiations for the purchase of the Williams’ 
Ranch. In April 1851, President Young by way of expla- 
nation of the purposes of this project, wrote: 


Amasa M. Lyman and Charles C. Rich left this place early in 
March, with others, the camp amounting to about one hundred and 
fifty wagons (some of which were to stop and locate themselves in 
Iron County), for the purpose of establishing a settlement in the 
southern part of California, at no great distance from San Diego, 
and near Williams’ Ranch and Cajon Pass, between which and Iron 
County we design to establish settlements as speedily as possible, 
which Elder Lyman will commence on his route, if practicable, so 
as to have a continued line of stations and places of refreshment 
between this point and the Pacific, which route is passable during 
the winter months.’ | 


And again two months earlier he advised: 


It is wisdom for the English Saints to cease emigration by the 

usual route through the States, and up the Missouri River, and 

_ remain where they are till they hear from us again, as it is our design 

to open up a way across the interior of the continent by Panama, 

Tehuantepic, or some (other) of the interior routes, and land them 

at San Diego, and thus save three thousand miles of inland naviga- 
tion through a most sickly climate and country.*°° 


But instead of purchasing the Williams Ranch, which 
was found impracticable, Rich and Lyman were able to 
obtain the Rancho del San Bernardino from the Lugo broth- 
ers (Jose Maria, Jose del Carmen and Vincente), a tract of 
35,509 acres, for $77,500." 


The San Bernardino colonists left Salt Lake City in 
March and arrived at their destination three months later in 
June 1851. As finally organized, the Company included 
437 men and women. In addition there were 150 wagons, 
588 oxen, 336 cows, 21 young stock, 107 horses and 52 
mules.’ Upon arrival, a typical Mormon settlement was 
founded. A townsite was projected, not unlike the earlier 
Utah communities, with broad spacious streets built at right 
angles to each other. Likewise, a fort was constructed, 720 
feet long and 300 feet wide. “Three sides—the north, the 
south, and the east—consisted of split logs and large willows 
placed endwise in the ground and extending upwards twelve 
feet, the edges of which fitted together snugly. The west 
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side was composed mainly of log houses; which had been 
moved from where they had been built. A stream was 
ditched from an adjacent creek through the enclosure for 
culinary purposes.””*”* 

That the colony prospered was revealed by the enthusi- 
astic reports of Apostle Lyman to the General Authorities 
at Great Salt Lake City. On June 22, 1852 he penned the 
following note to Franklin D. Richards: “In December, we 
had finished the survey of our big field of some two thousand 
acres; plowing and planting immediately followed; after 
which Brother Rich with a small party started to look out 
for a road from this place to San Diego, with good feed and 
water all the way.’ In April 1852 the Bowery was com- 
pleted. In the fall of 1852 two threshing machines were 
reported in operation and during the following year (1853), 
two thousand additional acres were cultivated. Annually, 
thereafter, until 1857 more than four thousand acres of 
grain were harvested. “Within two years,” says Neff, 
“more than fifty thousand grape vines had been planted.” 
By 1856, the population of San Bernardino was in excess of 
3000. | 

L. A. Ingersoll, writing a half century later, pays trib- 
ute to the Mormon pioneer colonists of San Bernardino: 


In the six years from their settlement in 1851-52 to their 
departure in 1857-58 they had built up a substantial town, with 
two adobe school rooms, the Council House, several substantial store 
buildings, a flour mill, three saw mills, irrigation ditches and good 
roads. They had brought a large share of the 36,000 acres pur- 
chased under cultivation; had set out orchards and vineyards. A 
stage line and post route between San Bernardino and Los Angeles 
had been established and a pony (express) line to Salt Lake made 
regular trips. And besides these community improvements many 
of the individual members of the colony had acquired well improved 
houses, and some of them had accumulated considerable property. 
Certainly no better showing could have been made by any equal 
number of Gentiles. They had demonstrated that small farms and 
agriculture were not only possible but profitable, in this land which 
had hitherto been given almost entirely to grazing purposes; and 
they had paved the way for numerous colonies that have since been 
so large a factor in the prosperity of the Southland.’ 


However, the life of San Bernardino as a Mormon col- 
only, so auspiciously begun, was destined to be short-lived. 
The coming of Johnston’s army to Utah in 1857 resulted in 
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the abandonment of the Corridor plans. Not knowing what 
the outcome would be and fearing that the coming of the 
federal troops might mean renewed persecution, even 
another forced exodus for the Saints, Brigham Young 
requested that all of the settlers at the outposts return to 
Utah for the defence of Zion. Thus were abandoned the 
outpost settlements of Fort Bridger, Fort Supply, Las Vegas, 
Fort Limhi, Genoa and San Bernardino.’™* 


EDUCATION IN EARLY UTAH™* 


It has often been charged that Brigham Young and 
Mormon Church leaders were not interested in education. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Not only did 
Brigham Young maintain his own private school at great 
expense to himself and family but as Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, (1850-1857), and as President of the Church, (1847- 
1877), he continually urged the Saints to establish better 
schools and advocated incessantly as a means to this end the 
progressive principles of free common schools and equaliza- 
tion in education practices through the medium of state 
aid. As the Pioneers were leaving Winter Quarters for their 
new Zion in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, the great 
Mormon leader, standing on the banks of the Missouri River, 
demonstrated his interests in education convincingly by 
counseling his co-religionists as follows: 


It is desirable that all Saints should improve every opportunity 
of securing at least a copy of every available treatise of education 
—every book, map, chart or diagram that may contain interesting, 
useful and attractive matter to gain the attention of children and 
cause them to learn to read; and every historical, mathematical, 
philosophical, geographical, geological, astronomical, scientific, 
practical and all other variety of useful and interesting writing, 
maps, etc., to present to the general Church Recorder. when they 
shall arrive at their destination, from which important and inter- 
esting matter may be gleaned to compile valuable works on every 
science and subject for the benefit of the rising generation. We had 
a printing press, and anyone who can take good printing or writing 


114Most of this section on Education appeared earlier in an article 
by the author entitled Education in Early Utah published in the Relief 
Society Magazine, XXIX, No. 7, July 1942. With a few minor 
changes and additions it appears in this chapter substantially as it was 
then written. Permission to reproduce it was granted by the publishers. 
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paper to the valley will be blessing themselves and the Church. We 
also want all kinds of mathematical instruments together with all 
rare specimens of natural curiosities and works of art that can be 
gathered."*® 


And says Clarissa Young Spencer, the President’s 
daughter: 


The Saints heeded his words, and any who could tucked in an 
old text book among the blankets and sent word back to those who 
were following to do the same.’*® 


Immediately upon arriving in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, the Pioneers began the erection of buildings to 
serve the double purpose of school and church needs. Mean- 
while, the first primitive schools were held in tents or by 
the light of the campfire. Thus Mary Jane Dilworth held 
school in a military tent in the Old Fort beginning in Octo- 
ber, 1847 and George Albert Smith is said to have held 
classes by light of campfire at Parowan in 1851. Speaking 
of Miss Dilworth’s school Mrs. Spencer says: 
The school house was an old military tent, shaped round like 
a wigwam and placed near the center of the fort. The teacher had 
the dignity of an old camp stool for a seat but the nine pupils had 
to be contented with logs. The school was opened with prayer, 
and the first day was spent learning a psalm from the Bible and 
singing songs. Writing materials were varied and unique. Some 
of the pupils had slates and pencils, and others had pens and paper, 
but those who had neither took charcoal and wrote on smooth logs 
or dried bark of the white mountain birch. When nothing better 
was available for the mid-day meal, the children went out and dug 
sego roots.’*" 


Mrs. Clarilla Browning, Ogden’s first school teacher, 
records in her diary: 

I arrived at Brown’s Fort October 27, 1849. That winter I 
taught school in a log house situated about five blocks south of the 
present railway depot. We had to collect letters from scraps of 
paper and old books; these we pasted on paddles. We also made 
letters on the inside and outside of our hands. In this way the 
children learned to read.*** 


The eighth enactment of the State of Deseret, Febru- 
ary 28, 1850, provided for the chartering of the University 
of Deseret with an annual maintenance appropriation of 
$5,000. Its purpose was twofold: “to provide a place 
where members of the rising generation might be schooled 
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in good citizenship, and where district and ward teachers 
might prepare themselves to head grammar schools.’””*” The 
Chancellor and Board of Regents were commissioned to 
organize branch institutions elsewhere, prepare text books 
and open a free school institution for the benefit of orphans 
and other indigent persons.” Thus the first school legisla- 
tion provided for the supervision of all primary schools by 
the Chancellor and Board of Regents of the University. The 
- first Chancellor was Orson Spencer and the personnel of the 
first Board of Regents included W. W. Phelps, Albert Car- 
rington, Elias Smith, Daniel H. Wells, Hosea Stout, John M. 
Bernhisel, Orson Pratt, Daniel Spencer, William L. Appleby, 
Zerubbabel Snow, Samuel W. Richards, and Robert L. 
Campbell. David Fullmer was chosen treasurer. The Uni- 
versity of Deseret under the title of “Parent School”. was 
opened for the first time on Monday, November 11, 1850, 
in the home of John Pack in the Seventeenth Ward. Dr. 
Cyrus Collins, A. M., in route to California and the gold 
fields, halted his journey long enough to instruct the first 
class, some forty men, and “lectured on history, literature 
and philosophy.” Before the end of the quarter, Dr. Collins 
had been succeeded by Chancellor Spencer and W. W. 
Phelps, ‘whose lectures were scholarly and inspiring, despite 
primitive surroundings.” Owing to the lack of room the 
school was organized for men only. The tuition was eight 
dollars per quarter. The second term was opened in Febru- 
ary, 1851, in the upper room of the Council House. At this 
session, forty pupils, male and female were enrolled. Sub- 
sequently, the school was held in the Thirteenth Ward Hall. 
A few years later, however, owing to the lack of funds and 
limited patronage, the Parent School was discontinued. For 
nearly fifteen years, the University continued in abeyance 
with only a nominal existence. Then in 1867, the school 
was reopened as a commercial college under the supervision 
of D. O. Calder. The first ‘real University” had its incep- 
tion in 1869 under the brilliant leadership of Dr. John R. 
Park. | : 

The only financial aid tendered the University by the 
Federal Government was an appropriation of $5,000 for a 
library. The books were purchased by Territorial Delegate 
John M. Bernhisel and freighted across the Plains in 1851. 
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by Wilford Woodruff. “The books consisted largely of 
ancient and modern classics,” records Mrs. Spencer. “Two 
large globes were also brought by ox team. One was a map 
of the world and the other an astronomical map. During 
the Fourth of July celebration in 69, these globes, mounted 
on platforms, were hauled in the procession on wagons.”””” 


In his annual message to the Territorial Legislature in 
the fall of 1851, Governor Young commented: “The 
grounds of the University are partly enclosed with a very 
good wall, and a building designed for its temporary use 
is commenced in the Thirteenth Ward of this city.”"" The 
site selected for the permanent location of the University 
was the present campus of the University of Utah over- 
looking the Valley from the east bench. And says Mrs. 
Spencer: ‘They decided to enclose the grounds with a 
rock wall, and one hundred thirty-five rods of this wall 
were actually completed by 1853 with enough stone hauled 
to build three-fourths of a mile more. The City Council 
passed a law designating ground in the vicinity as herding 
and grazing ground for the animals of the men who should 
be working on the University.” 


The Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah on 
October 4, 1851 passed the first law dealing with elementary 
education. It provided for the appointment by the Chan- 
cellor and Board of Regents of the University of Deseret of 
a Superintendent of Primary Schools “to provide for the 
formation of a uniform system of public instruction 
throughout the Territory.”’** This relieved the Chancellor 
from direct responsibility over primary schools. By Act of 
March 4, 1852, the county courts were directed to divide 
the counties into school districts and caused to be elected 
three trustees in each, “who were to supervise the schools 
as well as levy and collect taxes for them.” Thus were 
created the first school districts in the Territory. By Act of 
December 30, 1854, County Boards of Examiners, compris- 
ing three men, were created to determine the qualifications 
of teachers and to compile statistical data for the Territorial 
Superintendent. District trustees by this enactment were 
authorized to levy taxes and collect revenues “for buildings, 
appendages, repairs, fuel etc.,” but not for teacher’s salar- 
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ies. | Revenue for salaries was to be obtained solely through 
tuitions and private donations. 

Evidently this system of paying teachers, which was 
the common practice in Utah until 1866, handicapped the 
elementary schools both with regard to pupil attendance 
and also teacher personnel. President Brigham Young 
referred to this problem in one of his Tabernacle sermons 
in April 1860. On this occasion he said: 


There are many who are anxious to teach school, if the people 
will encourage them. The people have the privilege of sending 
their children to school, for there are plenty of teachers and plenty 
of rooms in every community and neighborhood. However, it is 
often the case that when they have sent their children one or two 
quarters they neglect paying the teachers. Some say that they are 
not able to send their children to school. In such case, I think ~ 
I would rise in the morning, wash myself, take a little composition, 
and try, if possible, to muster strength enough to send my children 
to school and pay their tuition like a man. When you have done 
this if you are still unable, apply to some of your neighbors to 
assist you. Men able to ride in their carriages, and not able or 

‘unwilling to pay their children’s tuition, ought, I think, to have a 

little composition, or catnip tea; and then perhaps, they will be 
able to send their children to school. I know such persons are 
weak and feeble; but the disease is in the brain and heart—not in 
the bones, flesh and blood. Send your children to school.**® 


Throughout this early period, be it noted, Brigham 
Young advocated state aid for common schools, an idea far 
in advance of his time and one which failed of fruition until 
three-quarters of a century later. “Thus,” says Neff, 
“purse control of the schools rested where it originated, 
exclusively with the local units.” And further: “While this 
decentralized system which thus insured complete local 
autonomy, was democratic in the sense of that day, it mili- 
tated against the poor, in that it rejected the principle of 
distribution of education costs according to the ability to 
pay. Failure to recognize that teachers’ salaries was another 
charge against taxable property, was another prejudice that 
blocked progress." 

Practically every governor of the Territory, beginning 
with Governor Young urged and recommended the estab- 
lishment of free common schools. For example, Governor 
Cumming in his annual message to the Legislature on 
November 12, 1860, said: “But as yet you have no free or 
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common schools, and I would again impress upon you the 
vital importance of appropriating a portion of the Terri- 
torial revenue to the establishment and maintenance of such 
schools.’’** The substance of this message was repeated in 
1861 by Governor Dawson, in 1864 by Governor Doty, in 
1865 by Governor Durkee and in 1869 by Acting Governor 
Higgins.”® But the problems of education peculiar to Utah 
Territory were difficult of solution. Lack of finances com- 
mon to any pioneer society, refusal of some Gentiles to pay 
taxes for the support of what they considered to be Mor- 
mon theological seminaries and this action defended in test 
cases before the district federal courts and the complete 
indifference of the Federal Government toward the prob- 
lem, precluded the realization of the establishment of free 
public schools within the Territory. The Territorial Legis- 
lature memorialized Congress for aid in 1852, 1853, 1854 
and intermittently thereafter during the entire Territorial 
period.** In the 1854 resolution, the situation was put most 
convincingly in this wise: ‘Situated as we are remote from 
the multiplied facilities for improvement possessed by the 
other states and territories, and unable to avail ourselves of 
the advantages arising from the lease or sale of certain public 
lands, invariably appropriated for school purposes, from the 
fact that no land bill has as yet been passed for Utah; 
we feel to urge our claim upon the generosity of your honor- 
able body with the assurance that they will meet a response, 
generous on your part and highly necessary and advantageous 
on our; and your memorialists, as in duty bound will ever 
pray.” But to all such petitions Congress turned a deaf 
ear. ‘‘We have never had one dollar from any source to aid 
in the cause of education,” said George A. Smith in a Con- 
ference sermon October 8, 1865. ‘“We have built our school 
houses, hired our school teachers, paid the school bills of our 
poor—have done everything that has been done in education, 
without one dollar of encouragement from the parent gov- 
ernment. I have been astonished at this. I suppose that it 
is the policy of the government to extend the facilities of 
education but it has not been done here; not one solitary 
dime has been received by Utah, while millions upon millions 
have gone into the treasuries of other states and territories 
for school purposes from the Federal Government.””** Even 
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the two reserved sections in each survey township appropri- 
ated through the Northwest Ordinance (1787), for school 
purposes were withheld in Utah until statehood was acquired 
in 1896. - | 

The most important educational law in early Utah was 
that of January 19, 1866, bringing for the first time the 
compensation of the teachers within the province of school 
appropriation. Up to this time, teachers’ salaries had been 
based on a $4 to $8 per quarter tuition, now it came under 
district taxable provision for school maintenance. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this provision was permissive, not man- 
datory. The law also provided for the appointment of the 
Territorial Superintendent by joint session of the Legislative 
Assembly and also for the popular election of county super- 
intendents.*” | 

A distinctive characteristic of the school system of this 
area was the degree to which it was permeated with Mormon 
religious thought and atmosphere. Note, for instance, the 
following account which appeared in the Deseret News, 
issue of April 1, 1857: 


On Friday 13th ult,, we were present at the examination and 
close of the winter term of the Twelfth Ward School, Bishop L. W. 
Hardy, principal, assisted by Miss E. R. Bunnell. The average 
attendance during the quarter has been 70 scholars, their ages rang- 
ing from four to twenty-five years. The principal classes are as 
follows: First Reading Class, text book—the Bible, Book of Mor- 
mon and Doctrine and Covenants—forty-three; Writing Class— 
forty; Arithmetic—twenty-seven; Grammar—eight; Geography— 
twenty-three. The smaller or infant class compose about one-third 
of the school. The introduction of the Bible, Book of Mormon, 
and Doctrine and Covenants has been attended with the most happy 
results. Uniformity of books for a large class has been attained, 
the lack of which hitherto very much increased the labors.of teach- 
ers and retarded the progress of scholars. Added to these, another 
benefit has accrued from the introduction of these books, namely 
the planting in the mind of the youth a knowledge of the Scriptures 
and of the sacred records and commandments revealed through the 
Prophet Joseph.*** 


The importance of religious instruction in the schools 
was stressed by Daniel H. Wells in his sermon of April 8, 
1867. In part, he said: “Let us provide schools, competent 
teachers, and good books for our children, and let us pay 
our teachers. I would have no objection to seeing the 
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standard works of the Church introduced into our schools 
that our children may be taught more pertaining to the 
principles of the Gospel in the future than they are at the 
present.” At the same conference session President Young 
remarked: ‘I do hope and pray that you, my brothers and 
sisters, be careful to observe what Brother Wells has said in 
- regard to introducing into our schools the Bible, Book of 
Mormon and the Doctrine and Covenants, and all the works 
pertaining to our faith, that our children may become 
acquainted with its principles, and that our young men 
when they grow up to preach, may not be as ignorant as 
they have been hitherto. Introduce every kind of useful 
studies into our schools.”*** And added Erastus Snow: “I 
cannot speak too highly in favor of those good books that 
have been recommended to our schools—the Bible, Book of 
Mormon and Doctrine and Covenants,—and all other good 


books—for the foundation of all true education is knowledge 
of God.”**" 


Because of the absence of free common schools, private 
schools, both Mormon and non-Mormon, were not uncom- 
mon in Utah Territory. Most interesting of these, perhaps, 
was Brigham Young’s own school on the site of the modern 
Bransford Apartments, just east of Eagle Gate, concerning 
which the celebrated traveler, Albert D. Richardson, who 
visited Salt Lake City in 1865, has this to say. 


By Brigham’s invitation, I spent an hour in his school. Its 
register bore the names of 34 pupils; three Brigham’s grandchildren, 
all the rest his own sons and daughters. There were twenty-eight 
present, from four to seventeen years old, on the whole looking 
brighter and more intelligent than the children of any school I ever 
visited. With three of the Prophet’s daughters, I had some conver- 
sation. Their language is good and their manners graceful. One 
has a classic face; and another is so pretty that half the young men 
of the Church are in love with her.1** 


Describing this same school, Mrs. Clarisa Young Spencer 
who attended it during the early Seventies says: 


The object that would distinguish it from the modern school 
was the large round stove in the center of the room. Yards and 
yards of black stove pipe stretched away to the chimney corner, and 
around the middle of the stove was a two-inch ledge where our 
apples baked throughout the long morning. ‘Towards noon as our 
stomachs became emptier, these apples sizzled with an almost 
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unbearably tantilizing odor. Friday was always the one day of the 
_ week for which we longed, for on that day all studies and exercises 
were put aside for the afternoon and we would have a program of 
declamations, spelling matches, organ solos and singing, ending up 
with the school paper, which was made up entirely of contributions 
of the scholars. I recently saw one that was written in the early 
Seventies and found that Heber J. Grant, the present head of the 
Church, and myself were the only surviving contributants.**° 


Lack of support, territorial and federal, for the public 
_schools and the increasing demand of the non-Mormon 
population for legislation which would forbid sectarian 
instruction in them, created grave concern in early Utah. 
But of even greater concern to Church members was the 
realization that quite a number of their Mormon children 
were being taught in Protestant denominational schools. 
And says Bennion: ‘No fair student can fail to recognize 
the contribution the various Protestant churches made to 
the educational progress of Utah. Their teachers were for 
the most part well trained and devoted to their work. Their 
undisguised motive, however, was to rescue young Mormons 
from Mormonism.” 

The fervor and missionary zeal which actuated the 
Protestants is well illustrated in a quotation from the follow- 
ing Protestant source: 

Two centuries the Churches of the Pilgrims’ Faith had been 
established in America when Mormonism arose to threaten the 
social and religious well-being of the people. Against this insidious 
foe many were persuaded after long consideration that the Christian 


school was the most effective weapon. They believed the teachers 


could get a foothold where the preacher would not be given a hear- 
sen t4t . 


ing 
The historian Bancroft adds: 


Upon the establishment of schools belonging to other religious 
denominations, or as they were usually termed in Utah, mission 
schools, educational results were much more satisfactory, and if 
much was professed, much more actually taught. The St. Marks 
grammar school, founded in 1867, in connection with the Episcopal 
Church, the Salt Lake Seminary, established by the Methodists in 
1870, and others founded later by various denominations, received 
so much patronage that it became necessary for the Mormons to 
bestir themselves in the matter and there was afterwards more 
efficiency in the school system, private institutions being founded 
by the Saints, among them being the academy at Provo and the 
Brigham Young College at Logan.**” 
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In 1884, the number of Protestant schools operating 
in Utah was reported officially at 79 with an average daily 
attendance of 6000; many of whom were the children of 
Mormon parents. The schools were distributed as follows: 
Episcopalian, 5; Methodist, 10, Congregational, 26; Presby- 
terian, 35; Baptist, 2; Catholic, 1. The most pronounced 
result of this intrusion in the field of education ‘by non- 
Mormon groups was the counter establishment by the 
Church academies in most of the large centers of the terri- 
tory. 

A curious educational innovation of the period was the 
attempt to advise a new alphabet based on a proposed system 
of orthography wherein the spelling of symbols accorded 
with their pronunciation . In October 1853, the Board of 
Regents appointed a committee consisting of Parley J. Pratt, 
Heber C. Kimball and George D. Watt to work out such a 
plan. Later it was proposed that each regent submit a 
linguistic scheme of his own. 

Governor Young gave official encouragement to the 
proposal as will be noted from his reference to the subject in 
his message to the Legislature, December, 1853: 

While the world is progressing with steam-engine power and 
lightning speed in the accumulation of wealth, extension of sciences, 
communication, and dissemination of letters and principles, why 
may not the way be paved for the easier acquisition of the English 
language, combining, as it does, great extension and varied express- 
ion with beauty, simplicity, and power, and being unquestionably 
the most useful in the world. But while we freely admit this, we 


also have to acknowledge that it is perhaps as much abused in its 
use, and as complex in its attainment, as any other.'*® 


The Legislature also gave its stamp of approval to the 
project and on December 28, 1855 appropriated $2500 “‘for 
the procuring of fonts of the (proposed) Deseret alphabet 
type, in printing books with said type, and for other pur- 
poses.””** Meanwhile, Orson Pratt, who had recently re- 
turned from England, was given the responsibility of con- 
tinuing and perfecting this interesting program of reform. 
Progress was checked in the Fifties but the work was revived 
and accelerated during the next decade. Territorial Super- 
intendent of Schools, Robert L. Campbell was impressed 
with the new innovation. In his annual report, 1867, he 
says: 
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The Superintendent takes pleasure in noting the recent move- 
ments of the Board of Regents of the University of Deseret in 
relation to the adoption of the reform in orthography known by 
many as the Phonetic System, and the adoption of those printed 
characters used by Phonetic publishers. This is certainly a step 
in the right direction, and one“which the age of progress in which 
we live demands we should immediately take. The system has stood 
the test of years, and where it has been investigated by Legislative 
Committees ,by eminent friends of education, has been pronounced 
superior in every respect to the Romanic system.**® 


A beginner’s reader in the much-vaunted Deseret 
Alphabet came from the press in 1868. “This thirty-six 
page text contained easy graded sentences, and was illumin- 
ated, like present day compilations, with pictures.”"** Sub- 
sequently, a volume appeared for maturer students. Writ- 
ing in 1869, President Young says: “The school trustees 
throughout the Territory manifest considerable interest in 
introducing the books printed in the Deseret Alphabet. 
Elder Orson Pratt is at present engaged in getting out a 
Book of Mormon in that alphabet; it will be divided into 
three parts, to take the place of the readers generally used in 
our schools.”"*” And later: ‘I recommend the introduction 
of the Deseret Alphabet into the schools; not that the old 


‘method may be thrown into the discard, but as a means of 


99148 


facilitating the progress of the children in their studies. 
In other words, the Deseret Alphabet was to supple- 
ment the old system, and was to be used primarily for 
religious books used in the schools. It was also to be used 
as a phonetic system in Mormon Sabbath schools,—and this 
mark, at the expense of the territory. This is made clear in 
the letter of George Goddard to Franklin D. Richards, then 


in England, under date of February 12, 1868: 


President Young strongly advocated the general introduction 
of the Deseret Alphabet and that the same be taught throughout 
the Territory in all our Sabbath schools; said the Regency would be 
instructed to send for new type of the same, and have thousands 
and tens of thousands of small interesting books published, to be 
disseminated through our Sunday Schools, which by-the-way, are 
established in nearly every settlement throughout the territory; and 
all who were willing to aid him in this project were asked to lift 
up their right hand, and when every Bishop, Councillor, Teacher, 
and Elder present raised their hands: he then said, “God bless you 
brethren.”’**° 
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Superintendent Campbell in his report of February 16, 

1869 refers to the advantages of the new alphabet: 
The design of the new alphabet is to teach the spelling and 
reading of the English language in an easy manner. The principle 
feature is to reduce to simplicity English orthography, and to 
denude the words used of any superfluous character. In this sys- 
tem, the child is taught the thirty-eight letters which represent the 
number of sounds heard in speaking the English language. Each 
letter of the alphabet represent a definite sound. The acquirement 
of reading, therefore, is divested of uncertainty, contradiction, and 

_ difficulty which attnd the acquisition of the present system,’*° 


The Territorial Legislature in 1868 appropriated 
$10,000 for the publication of works in the Deseret Alpha- 
bet, including 20,000 copies of the first and second readers, 
8000 copies of the first part of the Book of Mormon; and 
500 copies of the Book of Mormon complete.*™ 

But this ambitious scheme, which had been so auspi- 
ciously projected, was doomed to dismal failure. “However 
much the English Janguage may have needed reform, brief 
experience in the school room demonstrated the folly of the 
Deseret Alphabet, and quickly thereafter it was relegated 
to a place among the ‘lost causes’.” Including $6000 paid 
Orson Pratt for his services,’”’ this ill-advised program had 
cost the territory approximately $20,000. 

The University of Deseret, revived in 1867, after a 
lapse of nearly fifteen years, was reorganized in 1869 with 
the nucleus of a real university by Dr. John R. Park, the 
new President. Five new courses were announced in the 
first published catalog, namely, Commercial, Normal, Pre- 
paratory, Scientific, and Classical. One hundred ninety 
students were enrolled during the first year, 1867-1870. 
The new program was received with enthusiastic acclaim. 
Note the following editorial from the Millennial Star 
(1871): 

Utah has no cause to be ashamed but every reason to be proud 
of her present educational facilities. Considering the youth of the 
Territory and the peculiar obstacles and disadvantages under which 
she has labored in the past, her position and point of means of edu- 
cating the young people is highly creditable. The faculty of the 
University combine an amount and variety of talent and ability 
that would do honor to much older institutions of the kind . The 


President, Dr. Park is well qualified to fill with ability the position 
he occupied, his ideas in regard to a proper system of education 
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being exceedingly clear and practicable. He is a believer in the 
common sense method of suiting the educational course to the 
mntal organization of the pupil, instead of attempting to change 
the mentality of the pupil and make it conform to the course.’®® 


In 1892, the year of Dr. Park’s resignation, the Terri- 
torial Legislature granted a new charter and henceforth the 
University of Deseret became officially known as the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

The Census of 1860 shows that Utah possessed at that 
time twelve public libraries with 5476 voldmes. Seven 
thousand nine hundred forty-four pupils attended school 
during the year ending June 1, 1860. There were only 323 
adults over twenty years of age who could neither read nor 
write, as compared with 499 for Oregon, 18,989 for Cali-. 
fornia and 1,088,710 for the aggregate states. In fact, the 
Utah record for literacy was the best in the entire nation. 
By 1870, the total number of children enrolled in schools 
had reached 24,148. This was forty-four per cent of the 
entire population.’* Truly, the education record of Utah 
Territory during the pioneer period of its existence, despite 
the paucity of federal and territorial financial support, was 
surprisingly remarkable. 


PEN SKETCHES OF GREAT SALT LAKE VALLEY 


Before concluding this study, the writer takes the 
liberty of appending a few observations of Mormon char- 
acteristics and every day life as they appeared to itinerant 
travelers who visited the territory before 1850. 

Captain John W. Gunnison, a resident of Salt Lake 
City during the winter of 1849-1850, observes: 


The Mormons, take them as a body, I truly believe are a most 
industrious people, and I confess, as intelligent as any I have met 
with in the east or west. It is true that they are a little fanatical 
about their religious views, which is not at all surprising when 
compared with the majority of religious denominations in the East. 
But let no man be deceived in his estimation of the people who 
are settled here. Any people who had the courage to travel over 
plains, rivers and mountains for twelve hundred miles, such prob- 
ably as cannot be traveled over in any part of the world, to settle 
in a region which scarcely ever received the tread of any wild 
savages and beasts who roam the wilderness, must be possessed of 
an indomitable energy that is but rarely met with.*°® 
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A correspondent of the New York Tribune on his way 
to California, writing on July 8, 1849, gives an interesting 
description of Salt Lake City as it appeared to him at that 
time. He writes: 


The company of gold diggers which I have the honor to 
command, arrived here on the 3rd inst., and judge our’ feelings 
when, after some twelve hundred miles of travel through an uncul- 
tivated desert, and the last one hundred miles of the distance through 
and among lofty mountains and narrow and difficult ravines, we 
found ourselves suddenly, and almost unexpectedly, in a compara- 
tive paradise. We descended the last mountain by a passage excess- 
ively steep and abrupt, and continued our gradual descent through 
a marrow canyon for five or six miles, when, suddenly emerging 
from the pass, an extensive and cultivated valley opened before us, 
at the same instant that we caught a glimpse of the distant bosom 
of the Great Salt Lake which lay expanded before us to the west- 
ward, at the distance of some twenty miles. Descending the table 
land which bordered the valley, extensive herds of cattle, horses, 
and sheep, were grazing in every direction. . . . Passing ovr some 
miles of pasture land, we at length found ourselves in a broad and 
fenced street, extending westward in a straight line for several 
miles. Houses of wood or sundried brick were thickly clustered 
in the vale before us, some thousands in number, and occupying a 
spot about as large as the city of New York. They were mostly 
small, one story high, and perhaps no more than one occupying an 
acre of land. The whole space for miles, excepting the streets and 
houses, was in a high state of cultivation. Fields of yellow wheat 
stood waiting for the harvest, and Indian corn, potatoes, oats, flax, 
and all kinds of green vegetables, were growing in profusion, and 
seemed about in the state of forwardness as in the same latitude in 
the states. At first sight of all these signs of cultivation in the 
wilderness, we were transported into wonder and pleasure. Some 
wept, some gave three cheers, some laughed and some ran and fairly 
danced for joy, while all felt unexpressedly happy to find themselves 
once more amid scenes which mark the progress of advancing civili- 
zation. We passed on amid scenes like this expecting every moment 
to come to some commercial center, some business point in the great 
metropolis of the mountains, but we were disappointed. No hotel, 
sign post, cake and beer shop, barber pole, market house, grocery, 
provision, dry goods or hardware store distinguished one part of the 
town from the other; not even a bakery or mechanic’s sign was 
anywhere discernible. . . . There were no hotels because there had 
been no travel, no barber shops, because everyone chose to shave 
himself, and no one had time toshave his neighbor; no store because 
they had no goods to sell nor time to traffic; no center of business 
because all were too busy to make a center. There were abundance 
of mechanic shops, of dressmakers and tailors, etc; but they needed 
no sign, nor had they time to paint or erect one, for they were 
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crowded with business. Besides their several trades, all must culti- 
vate the land, or die, for the country was new, and no cultivation 
but their own within a thousand miles. Every one had his own 
lot and built on it; every one cultivated it, and perhaps a small 
farm in the distance. And the strangest of all was, that this great 
city, extending over several square miles, had been erected, and 
every house and fence made, within nine or ten months of the time 
of our arrival; while at the same time, good bridges were erected 
over the principal streams, and the country settlements xtended 
nearly one hundred miles up and down the valley.**° 


Another correspondent, George F. Parsons, writing for 
the San Francisco Times, made the following observation of 
the Great Salt Lake City as it appeared to him in 1849: 


Twenty years have passed away, and in the evening of a spring 
day (1849) we are entering Salt Lake City from the westward. 
On the right hand flows the river Jordan, between low banks 
and through level ground. Far away to the westward the great 
dead lake gleams in the rays of the declining sun, and a broad 
expanse of flat and barren country lies between the lake and the 
river. On the east bank of the Jordan, the city is situated at an 
elevation of 4350 feet above the sea level. At its back the Wasatch 
Mountains rise to a height of ten thousand feet, and on their sum- 
mits glitter eternal snow. Winding around a rocky promontory 
we approach the city. Scattered widely over the plain, its streets 
and houses mark the landscape with patches of garden, and long 
lines of pleasant shade trees, amid which the white buildings rise, 
presenting a most charming and picturesque effect. There may be 
more beautiful cities than Salt Lake, but there is not one whose 
beauties are so strongly impressed upon the observer by its contrast 
with the surrounding desert. The City of the Saints is an oasis— 
the garden spot in the midst of a howling wilderness—and what- 
ever objections may be made to the Mormon religion and the Mor- 
mon institutions, there can be but one opinion as to the industry 
and perseverance that have enabled them to build up this beautiful 
city. The place is laid out with much judgment and good taste. 
The streets are more than 128 feet in width, and are bordered on 
either side with rows of shade trees, while sparkling mountain 
streams of delicious water ripple through well built stone courses 
in every thoroughfare. The houses are mostly built of adobe, plas- 
tered, though many wooden and some stone edifices, of a substantial 
character, have been erected of late years. Everywhere throughout 
the city the eye is refreshed by blooming gardens and umbrageous 
trees, and this exuberance of foliage, together with the pleasant 
murmurs of the streams by the roadside, lend an indescribable charm 
to the scene. The trees most commonly met with are the cacias, 
locust, cottonwoods and alianthus, but outside of Main Street, 
which is the principal thoroughfare of the city, one comes upon 
cozy cottages, built with much taste, and there is generally about 
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Salt Lake City an English air to be met with in no other town upon 
this continent, or at least, upon this side of the continent.*** 


Parley P. Pratt, the Mormon poet, in a letter to his 
brother Orson, then on a mission in England, has given us 
the best description of the pioneer settlement under the 
_ Theo-democracy of 1848. He writes: | 


I have now resided almost one year in this lone retreat where 
civilized man has not made his home for the last thousand years, 
and where the ripening harvest has not been enjoyed for ages until 
this present season. During all this period, the sound of war, the 
rise and fall of empires, the revolution of states and kingdoms— 
news of any kind has scarcely reached my ears. It is but a few 
days since we heard of the revolutions and convulsions which are 
agitating Europe. All is quiet—stillness. No elections, no police 
reports, no murders, no wars, in our little world. How quiet, how 
still, how peaceful, how happy, how lonesome, how free from . 
excitement we live. The legislation of our High Council, the decis- 
ion of some judge or court of the Church, a meeting, a dance, a 
visit, an exploring tour, an arrival of a party of trappers and trad- 
ers, a Mexican caravan, a party arrived from the Pacific, from the 
States, from Fort Hall or Fort Bridger; a visit of an Indian, or 
perhaps, a mail from the distant world once or twice a year, is all 
that breaks up the monotony of our busy and peaceful life. Our 
old firelocks have not been rubbed up or our swords unsheathed 
because of any alarm. No policemen or watchmen of any kind 
have been on duty to guard us from external or internal danger. 
The drum has beat, to be sure, but it was mingled with merry- 
making, or its marshal sound was rather to remind us that war had 
once been known among the nations than to muster for war, or 
march to the battle field. Oh! what a life we live! It is the 
dream of the poets actually fulfilled.*** 
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84Cited in Neff, op. cit., 274. 

8°. H. Irish, Superintendent of Indian Affairs of the Territory of 
Utah, negotiated a treaty which created Uintah Indian Agency, thus 
permanently establishing the reservation policy in Utah. It was signed 
in June 1865. 

8*Ingersoll, Century Annuals of San Bernardino County, passim; 
cited in Neff, op. cit., 770. 

87Gardner, Hamilton, History of Lehi, passim. However, Christo- 
pher Layton also claims the honor of introducing the seed into Utah. 
In his Autobiography, entries for the year 1863, he writes: “I had 
planted the first alfalfa seed that was ever planted in Utah, and some 
of it still grows on the old farm.” 

88United States Census Report, 1860. 

8°Roberts, op. cit., IV, 13. 

“°Neff, op. cit., 280. 

*"Roberts, op. cit., IV, 15. 

*2I dem. 

*8Erected on the northeast corner of South Temple and Main 
Streets where the Hotel Utah now stands. 

“*Official residence of the wives and families of Brigham Young, 
between Main and State streets on South Temple. 

*’The official home of Brigham Young, erected like the Lion House, 
during the Fifties on the northwest corner of South Temple between 
Main and State streets. 

**Built on the west side of State Street between South Temple and 
First South streets. It was designed as a meeting place of the Seventies 
who were responsible for the foreign missionary service of the Church. 
Class rooms for religious instruction were provided. 

*"See Roberts, op. cit., IV, 18. 

*“Whitney, Orson F., History of Utah, I, 505. 

**Neff, op. cit., 280. 

‘Millennial Star, XIII, 227. 

Cited in Neff, op. cit., 282. 
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52Cited in Neff, ibid., 283-284. 

S81 bid., 283. 

S4Tbid., 284. 

"Deseret News, November 19, 1856. 

Neff, op. cit., 286. 

5" Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Utah, 1855 edition. 

58] dem. 

“Neff, op. cit., 289. 

8°ldem. 

®1The seed was provided by a southern woman, named Nanvy P. 
Anderson of Parowan. 
®2Deseret News, October 3, 1855. 

S8Nett, op. cit., 291: 

®*Roberts, op. cit., III, 489-490. 

Spiele 396. 

887 bid., Ill, 397. 

87So far as known, this machinery was the first to be imported in 
the United States for the manufacture of beet sugar. 
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a eRoberts.0p. cit, 399. 

Neff, op cit., 300. Philip De La Mar offers the following explana- 
tion: “If that had been all the matter, they (the retorts) could have 
been ordered and imported for next season’s use. But the fact was the 
Company received such opposition from quarters not expected, it was 
broken up and disheartened. They did not receive the aid they had 
been promised. Bills were pressing with no means to pay them; and 
to clear matters up with those we owed we, turned the whole plant 
over to the Church with the understanding that they (the Church) 
assume the debts that were against us. And that was the end of the 
matter with the ‘Deseret Manufacturing Company’.” Quoted by Rob- 
erts, op. cit., III, 400; Roberts in turn cites, De La Mar’s, Manuscript 
History of Sugar, passim. 

"2Neff, op. cit., 301. 

737 aws and Ordinances of the State of Deseret, 1851 edition. 

™4Deseret News, issues of June 27, and October 5, 1852. 

Neff, op. cit., 304. , 

Deseret News, May 27, 1855. 

Roberts, op. cit., III, 346-347. 

78History of Brigham Young, Ms. (1849), entry of September 28, 


1849. 
79Millennial Star, XIII, 17-18. 

®°Neff, op. cit., 134. 

81Idem. 

827 bid., 131-132. 

®8Says Bancroft: ‘Heavy conveyances were provided with three 
yoke of oxen, besides relays of animals for difficult passages; a needful 
precaution; for California as well as the intermediate country, being 
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regarded as a wilderness, the prudent ones had brought ample supplies, 
some indeed, in excess to last for two years. Others carried all sorts 
of mrchandise, in the illusive hope of sales at large profits. Conse- 
quently, such of the men as had not riding animals were compelled to 
walk, and during the first part of the journey even the women and 
children could not always find room in the wagons.” Bancroft, History 
of California, VI, 145. 

“4Neff, op. cit., 140. 

85Rlour sold to them (California bound-emigrants) before harvest 
at one dollar a pound. Our flour mills, five in number ,are all crowded, 
grinding for the emigrants, who are hanging around in hungry hordes, 
begging for enough to feed them to the gold mines, for which they 
pay twenty-five dollars per hundred. . . . Many, who have cursed Joseph 
Smith all their lives as a money digger, are marching half distracted to 
the gold fields.” George A. Smith to Orson Pratt, then in England, in 
1850, quoted by Neff, op. cit., 135-136. 

““Thid., 141. 

‘'Frontier Guardian, September 15, 1849; also Millennial Star, XI, 
340-341. 

S8Cited by Neff, op. cit., 146. 

‘*Milton R. Hunter has appended a complete list of Mormon 
colonies founded under the direction of Brigham Young. See his 
Brigham Young, the Colonizer, 361-366; also Roberts, op. cit., III, 
475-488. 

"Unlike the colonizing movement in the South which was, in 
contrast, highly individualistic and expansive. 

"On August 23, 1853, the ward bishops and members of the City 
Council of Salt Lake City unanimously agreed to build a wall around 
the city, with a ditch or moat surrounding the wall on the outside. “It 
was decided to make the wall six feet thick at the bottom, to be carried 
up with an equal slope on each face to six feet high, where it would 
be two and a half feet thick; thence to be carried up at that thickness 
six feet higher, and rounded at the top. The wall though never com- 
pleted entirely around the city, was about six miles in extent.” History 
of Brigham Young, Ms., (1853), pp. 99-100; see also Roberts, op. cit., 
LY,353; 

*?The fort at Manti is typical of other Utah forts. “It has a gate on 
the west side in the center of the wall, and round bastions at the north- 
west and southwest corners. The wall is eight feet and two feet thick 
and is set upon a foundation of stone three feet wide. The fort cost 
610 days’ labor for men and boys over sixteen, 85 for boys under sixteen, 
and 125 days’ team work. It was intended to build the tithing store 
in the center of the fort.” Deseret News, June 27, 1852. 

*8Neff, op. cit., 216. 

Idem. 

Supra, 87-88. 

*°Only one session of the legislature met at Fillmore, that of 1855- 
1856. Part of the proposed Territorial Capitol Building was con- 
structed and is preserved tdoday as a state museum. 
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See Roberts, op. cit., III, 488 for various population estimates. 
Neff, op. cit., 217. 
Supra, 233-234. 
100This was the only Mormon outpost ever visited by President 
Young. It was located at the site of the former encampment of Captain 
B. L. E. Bonneville during the winter of 1832-1833. 
1°1Fort Supply was founded in 1853; Fort Bridger was purchased 
in 1855. 
102Ror many years Tubac was the most northernly of all Spanish 
outposts of Sonora. It was from here than Juan Baptiste Anze began 
his memorable expeditions (1774-1775) that led to the discovery of a 
new but impracticable route across the Colorado Desert and to the 
founding of San Francisco (1776). 
193Fiunter, op. cit., 71. 
104Reproduced in Evans, John Henry, Charles Coulsom Rich, 200- 
201. . 
105 (Italics are mine). Millennial Star, XIII, 213. 
106 (Italics are mine). Ibid., XII, 214 
107Rancho del San Bernardino was thirty miles northeast of the 
Williams’ Ranch and ‘“‘about one hundred miles from San Diego, seventy 
miles from the seaport of San Pedro and fifty miles from Pueblo de los 
Angelos.” 
History of San Bernardino, Ms. (1851), September 22, 1851; cited 
by Hunter, op. cit., 72-73. 
BINCH Op. cH. 220. 
10°F vans, op. cit., 213. 
1101 yman to Richards, in Neff, op. cit., 221. 
Idem. 
112Tngersoll, L. A., Century Annals of San Bernardino County, 
(1904), passim; cited also by Evans, op. cit., 224-225, and Neff, op. cit., 
Z22e 
118Yerba Buena, New Hope, Elk Mountain Mission and Tubac had 
already been abandoned. 
114Mfost of this section on Education appeared earlier in an arti- 
cle by the author entitled Education in Early Utah published in the 
Relief Society Magazine, XXIX, No. 7, July 1942. With a few 
minor changes and additions it appears in this chapter substantially 
as it was then written. Permission to reproduce it was granted by 
the publishers. 
115Millennial Star, X, 85. 
116Spencer, Clarissa Young and Harmer, Mabel, One Who Was 
Valiant, 130. 
117 Idem. 
118Cited in Creer, Leland H., “Education in Early Utah”, in the 
Relief Society Magazine, XXIX, No. 7, p. 444. 
1197 gws and Ordinances of the State of Deseret, 1851 edition. 
120Spencer and Harmer, op. cit., 132-133. 
121Creer, ‘Education in Early Utah”, in the Relief Society Magazine, 
Ris, NO.8 7, Pp. 449, 
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122Spnencer and Harmer, op. cit., 132. 

128 Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Legislative Assembly o 
the Territory of Utah, 1855 edition. | 

124T dem, 

1251 dem. 

120A ddress of Brigham Young, April 8, 1860, in Journals of Dis- 

courses, VIII, 39-40. ; 

: 127Neff, op. cit., 358. 

128}ournal of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
1860-1861 session. 

129See the Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Utah, 1851-1871, passim. 

180 Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah, 1855 edition, passim. 

1311 dem. 

182Cited in Creer, “Education in Early Utah”, in the Relief Society 
Magazine, XXIX, No. 7, pp. 446-447; also in Neff, History of Utah, 
844. 

188] talics are mine. Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 1870 edition. 

134Deseret News, April 1, 1857. 

185Cited in Creer, “Education in Early Utah”, in the Relief Society 
Magazine, XXIX, No. 7, p. 447. 

1381 bid., 448. 

187 Idem, 

188Richardson, Albert, D., Beyond the Mississippi, passim. 

189Spencer and Harmer, op. cit., 135-136. 

14°Bennion, M. Lynn, Mormonism and Education, 136. Bishop 
Daniel H. Tuttle of the Episcopalian Church in Utah in his Reminiscences 
of a Missionary Bishop, refers approvingly to a statement attributed to 
Secretary of State William H. Seward that the churches and schools 
under the supervision of the Episcopal Church in Salt Lake City would 
do more to solve the Mormon problem than the army and Congress of 
the United States combined. 

141Hood, E. Lynn, The New Education, 2; cited also in Bennion, op. 
foe Se oN 

142Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Utah, 707-708. 

143 ournal of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
1854-1855 session. 

144 Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Utah, 1866 edition, passim. 

145Cited in Neff, op. cit., 852. 

MST hid., 78533 

147Brigham Young to A. C. Carrington, December 9, 1868, in Neff, 
op. cit., 853. 

148Cited in Neff, op. cit., 853. 

14°George Goddard to Franklin D. Richards, February 12, 1868, in 
Neff, op. cit., 854. 

°Cited in Neff, op. cit., 854. 
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188Cited in Creer, “Education in Etarly Utah”, in the Relief Society 
Magazine, XXIX, No. 7, p. 449. 

4United States Census Reports, 1860 and 1870. 

15Gunnison, John W. The Mormons, 224. 4 

166New York Tribune, October 9, 1849, reproduced in the Millen- 
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The First Mormon Company to Travel Across the Plains 
From Winter Quarters on the Missouri to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake 
April-July 1847. 


First Ten : 
Wilford Woodruff, Captain John M. Freeman 
John S. Fowler Marcus B. Thorpe 
Jacob D. Burnham Geo. A. Smith 
OrsonPratt _ Geo. Wardle 
Joseph Egbert: 
: Second Ten 
Ezra T. Benson, Captain Albert Carrington 
Thomas B. Grover Thomas Bullock 

Barnabas L. Adams George Brown 
Roswell Stevens Willard Richards 
Amasa M. Lyman Jesse C. Little 
Starling Driggs 

Third Ten 
Phinehas H. Young, Captain Truman O. Angell 
John Y. Green Lorenzo D. Young 
Thomas Tanner Bryant Stringham | 
Brigham Young Joseph S. Scofield 
Addison Everett Albert P. Rockwood 

Fourth Ten 
Luke S. Johnson, Captain Samuel B. Fox 
John Holman Tunis Rappleyee 
Edmund Ellsworth Harry Pierce 
Alvarus Hanks Wm. Dykes 
George R.Grant — Jacob Weiler 


Millen Atwood 
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Fifth Ten 


Stephen H. Goddard, Captain John Dixon 


Tarlton Lewis 
Henry G. Sherwood 
Zebedee Coltrin 
Sylvester H. Earl 


Andrew Shumway 
Thos. Woolsey 
Chauncey Loveland 
Erastus Snow 


James Case, Captain 
Artemas Johnson 
Wm. C. A. Smoot 
Franklin B. Dewey 
Wm. Carter 
Franklin G. Losee 


Seth Taft, Captain 
Horace Thornton 
Stephen Kelsey 
John S. Eldredge 
Charles D. Barnum 
Alma M. Williams 
Rufus Allen 


Howard Egan, Captain 


Heber C. Kimball 
Wm. A. King 
Thomas Cloward 
Hosea Cushing 


Samuel H. Marble 
George Scholes 
Wm. Henrie 
Wm. A. Empey 


| Sixth Ten 
Charles Shumway, Captain 


James Craig 

Wm. Wordsworth 
Wm. Vance 
Simeon Howd 
Seeley Owen 


Seventh Ten 


Burr Frost 

Datus Ensign 
Franklin B. Stewart 
Monroe Frink 

Eric Glines 

Ozro Eastman 


Eighth Ten 


Robert T. Thomas 
James W. Stewart 
Elijah Newman 
Levi N. Kendall 
Francis Boggs 
David Grant 


Ninth Ten 


Robert Byard 
George Billings 
Edson Whipple 
Philo Johnson 
Wm. Clayton 


Tenth Ten 


Appleton M. Harmon, Capt. Horace K. Whitney 


Carlos Murray 


Orson K. Whitney 


oy 


— 
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Orrin P. Rockwell Francis Pomeroy 
Nathaniel T. Brown Aaron Farr 
R. Jackson Redding Nathaniel Fairbanks 
John Pack 
Eleventh Ten 
John S. Higbee, Captain Perry Fitzgerald 
John Wheeler John H. Tippetts 
Solomon Chamberlain James Davenport 
Conrad Klineman Henson Walker 
Benjamin Rolfe 
Twelfth Ten 
Norton Jacobs, Captain George Mills 
Charles A. Harper Andrew Gibbons 
George Woodard Joseph Hancock 
Stephen Markham John W. Norton 
Lewis Barney | 
: | Thirteenth Ten 
John Brown, Captain Matthew Ivory 
Shadrach Roundy David Powers 
Levi Jackman Hark Lay (colored) 
Lyman Curtis Oscar Crosby (colored) 
Hans C. Hansen 
Fourteenth Ten 
Joseph Matthews, Captain Rodney Badger 
Gilbroid Summe Norman Taylor 
John Gleason Green Flake (colored) 
Charles Burke Ellis Eames 


Alexander P. Chessley 
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‘Two Minutes in Jail” 


(From the Life Sketch of Willard Richards in Orson 
F. Whitney, History of Utah, Vol. IV) 


“Possibly the following events occupied near three 
minutes, but I think only about two, and have penned them 
for the gratification of many friends. 

Carthage, June 27, 1844. 


“A shower of musket balls were thrown up the stair- 
way against the door of the prison in the second story, 
followed by many rapid footsteps. 


_ “While Generals Joseph and Hyrum Smith, Mr. Taylor 
and myself, who were in the front chamber, closed the door 
of our room against the entry at the head of the stairs, and 
placed ourselves against it, there being no lock on the door, 
and no catch that was useable. 


“The door is a common panel, and as soon as we heard 
the feet at the stairs head, a ball was sent through the door, 
which passed between us, and showed that our enemies were 
dsperadoes and we must change our position. 


“General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor and myself sprang 
back to the front part of the room, and General Hyrum 
Smith retreated two-thirds across the chamber in front of 
and facing the door. 


“A ball was sent through the door which hit Hyrum 
on the side of the nose, when he fell backwards, extended 
at length, without moving his feet. 


“From the holes in his vest (the day was warm, and no 
one had their coats on but myself,) pantaloons, drawers and 
shirt, it appears evident that a ball must have been thrown 
from without, through the window, which entered his back 
on the right side, and passing through lodged against his 
watch, which was in his right vest pocket, completely 
pulverizing the crystal and face, tearing off the hands and 
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mashing the whole body of the watch. At the same time 
the ball from the door entered his nose. 

“As he struck the floor he exclaimed emphatically, ‘I’m 
a dead man.’ Joseph looked towards him and responded, 
‘Oh dear! Brother Hyrum,’ and opening the door two or 
three inches with his left hand, discharged one barrel of a six 
shooter (pistol) at random in the entry, from whence a ball 
grazed Hyrum’s breast, and entering his throat passed into 
his head, while other muskets were aimed at him and some 
balls hit him. 

“Joseph continued snapping his revolver round the 
casing of the door into space as before, three barrels of which 
missed fire, while Mr. Taylor with a walking stick stood by 
his side and knocked down the bayonets and muskets which 
were constantly discharging through the doorway, while I 
stood by him, ready to lend any assistance, with another 
stick, but could not come within striking distance without 
going directly before the muzzles of the guns. 

“When the revolver failed, we had no more firearms, 
and expected an immediate rush of the mob, and the door- 
way full of muskets, half way in the room, and no hope but 
instant death from within. 

“Mr. Taylor rushed into the window, which is some 
fifteen or twenty feet from the ground. When his body 
was nearly on a balance, a ball from the door within entered 
his leg, and a ball from without struck his watch, a patent 
lever, in his vest pocket near the left breast, and smashed it 
into ‘pie,’ leaving the hands standing at 5 o’clock, 16 minutes, 
and 26 seconds, the force of which ball threw him back on 
the floor, and he rolled under the bed which stood by his 
side, where he lay motionless, the mob from the door con- 
tinuing to fire upon him, cutting away a piece of flesh from 
his left hip as large as a man’s hand, and were hindered only 
by my knocking their muzzles with a stick; while they 
continued to reach their guns into the room, probably 
left-handed, and aimed their discharge so far round as 
almost to reach us in the corner of the room to where we 
retreated and dodged, and then I recommended the attack 
with my stick. 

“Joseph attempted, as the last resort, to leap the same 
window from whence Mr. Taylor fell, when two balls 
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pierced him from the door, and one entered the right breast 
from without, and he fell outward, exclaiming, ‘O Lord 
my God!’ As his feet went out of the window my head 
went in, the balls whistling all around. He fell on his left 
side a dead man. 

“At this instant the cry was raised, ‘He’s leaped the 
window!’ and the mob on the stairs and in the entry ran out. 
| “I withdrew from the window, thinking it of no use to 

Smith’s body. 

“Not satisfied with this I again reached my head out 
of the window, and watched some seconds to see if there 
were any signs of life, regardless of my own, determined 
to see the end of him I loved. Being fully satisfid that he 
was dead,with a hundred men near the body and more com- 
ing round the corner of the jail, and expecting a return to 
our room, I rushed towards the prison door, at the head of 
the stairs, and through the entry from whence the firing ad 
proceeded, to learn if the doors into the prison were open. 

“When near the entry, Mr. Taylor cried out, “Take 
me.’ I pressed my way until I found all doors unbarred, 
returning instantly, caught Mr. Taylor under my arm, and 
‘rushed by the stairs into the dungeon, or inner prison, 
stretched him on the floor and covered him with a bed in 
such a manner as not likely to be perceived, expecting an 
immediate return of the mob. 

“T said to Mr. Taylor, “This is a hard case to lay you on 
the floor, but if your wounds are not fatal, I want you to 
live to tell the story.” I expected to be shot the next moment, 
and stood before the door awaiting the onset.” 

The expected almost happened. While Willard was 
caring for his wounded friend in the inner part of the prison, 
a portion of the mob again rushed up stairs to finish work 
already more than half completed. Finding only the dead 
body of Hyrum Smith in the front apartment, and sup- 
posing the other prisoners to have escaped, they were again 
descending the stairs when a loud cry was heard, “The 
Mormons are coming!” Thinking the inhabitants of Nau- 
yoo were upon them, to avenge the murder of the Prophet, 
the whole band of assassins broke and fled, seeking refuge in 
the neighboring forest. Their groundless fear was shared 
by the people of Carthage in general, who fled pell mell, 
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terrified by the thought of a wrathful visitation from the 
betrayed and stricken community. 

Dr. Richard‘s marvelous escape from death in the midst 
of the fiery shower to which his three friends succumbed, 
fulfilled a prediction made to him by the Prophet over a 
year previously, when he told him that the time would 
come when the balls would fly round him like hail, and he 
would see his friends fall upon the right and upon the left, 
but there should not be a hole in his garment. As during 
that terrible ordeal he was the personification of calm cour- 
age and collected heroism, so in the events immediately 
following he manifested the highest wisdom and discretion. 
Writing from Carthage to Nauvoo, he advised the people 
to be patient, to trust God, and not seek to avenge them- 
selves upon their enemies. He and the Prophet’s brother, 
Samuel H. Smith, with the wounded John Taylor, then 
superintended the removal of the bodies of the martyrs to 
Nauvoo for burial. 
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The Constitution Of The State Of Deseret 
(From the Millennial Star, Vol. XII, pp. 19-25) 


Whereas, a large number of citizens of the United 
States, before and since the treaty of peace with the Republic 
of Mexico, emigrated to and settled in that portion of the 
territory of the United States, lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the great interior of Upper California; 
and 

Whereas, by reason of said treaty, all civil organization 
originating from the republic of Mexico became abrogated; 
and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States has failed 
to provide a form of civil government for the territory so 
acquired, or any portion thereof; and 


Whereas, Civil government and laws are necessary, for 
‘the security, peace, and prosperity of society; and 
Whereas, it is a fundamental principle in all republican 
governments, that all political power is inherent in the 
people: and governments instituted for their protection 
security, and benefit, should emanate from the same— 


Therefore, your committee beg leave to recommend 
the adoption of the following constitution, until the congress 
of the United States shall otherwise provide for the govern- 
ment of the territory hereinafter named and described. 

We, the people, grateful to the Supreme Being for the 
blessings hitherto enjoyed, and feeling our dependence on 
Him for a continuation of those blessigs, do ordain and 
establish a free and independent government, by the name of 
the State of Deseret; including all the territory of the United 
States within the following boundaries, to wit: commenc- 
ing at the 33rd degree of North latitude, where it crosses 
the 108th degree of longitude, West of Greenwich; thence 
running South and West to the Northern boundary of 
Mexico; thence West to, and down the main channel of the 
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Gila river, on the Northern line of Mexico, and on the 
Northern boundary of Lower California to the Pacific 
Ocean; thence along the coast North-westerly to 118 deg. 
30 min. of West longitude; thence North to where said line 
intersects the dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains; thence North along the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains to the dividing range of mountains that separates 
the waters flowing into the Columbia river, from the waters 
running into the Great Basin; thence Easterly, along the 
dividing range of mountains that separates said waters flow- 
ing into the Columbia river on the North, from the waters 
flowing into the Great Basin on the South, to the summit 
of the Wind river chain of mountains; thence South-east and 
South, by the dividing range of mountains that separate 
the waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, from the waters 
flowing into the Gulf of California; to the place of begin- 
ning, as set forth in a map drawn by Charles Preuss, and 
published by order of the Senate of the United States, in 
1848. 

ARTICLE I.—The powers of government of the State 
of Deseret shall be divided into three distinct departments, 
viz:—Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary. 

ARTICLE Il.—Of the Legislative-—Sec. 1. The legis- 
lative authority of this State, shall be vested in a General 
Assembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; both to be elected by the people. 

Sec. 2. The session of the General Assembly shall be 
annual; and the first session be held on the first Monday of 
July next; and, thereafter, on the first Monday of December, 
unless the Governor of the State shall convene the assembly, 
in the interim, by proclamation. 

Sec. 3. The members of the House of Representatives 
shall be chosen biennially, by the qualified electors of their 
respective districts, on the first Monday in August; whose 
term of office shall continue two years from the day of 
the general election. : 

Sec. 4. No person shall be a member of the House of 
Representatives, who has not attained the age of twenty-five 
years; the same to be a free white male citizen of the United 
States, and an inhabitant of this State one year preceding the 
time of his election, and a resident of the district or county 
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thirty days next preceding his election; and have, at his 
election, an actual residence in the district he may be chosen 
to represent. 


Sec. 5. Senators shall be chosen for the term of four 
years, at the same.time and place of Representatives; they 
shall be thirty years of age, and possess the qualifications of 
Representatives, as to residence and citizenship. 


Sec. 6. The number of Senators shall not be less than 
one-third, nor more than one-half of the Representatives; 
and at the first session of the General Assembly, after this 
constitution takes effect, the Senate shall be divided by lot, 
as equal as may be, into two classes; the seats of the Senators 
of the farst class shall be vacated at the expiration of two 
years, so that one-half of the Senate shall be elected biennally. © 


Sec. 7. Each house shall choose its own officrs, and 
judge of the qualification, election, and return of its own 
oes and contested elections shall be determined by 
aw. 

Sec. 8. A majority in each house shall constitute a 
quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and compel the attendance of absent . 
members in such manner and under such penalty as each 
~ house may provide. : 

Sec. 9. Each house shall have all powers necessary for 
a branch of the General Assembly of a free and independent 
government. 

Sec. 10. Each member of the Assembly shall be privi- 
leged from civil arrest during any session, and going too and 
returning from the same. 

Sec. 11. Neither house shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which they may be sitting. 

Sec. 12. The Assembly shall, at its first session, provide 
for an enumeration of the white inhabitants, and an appor- 
tionment for the Senators and Representatives. 

Sec. 13. Each member of the Assembly shall take an 
oath or affirmation to support the constitution of the United 
States, and of this State, and members shall, and are hereby 
aie to, administer said oath or affirmation to each 
other. 
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Sec. 14. The veto power of the Governor shall be allowed 
by the Assembly, except on bills which, when reconsidered, 
shall be again passed by a majority of two-thirds of those 
present; and any bill vetoed by the Governor shall be re- 
turned within ten days, (Sundays excepted,) with his ob- 
jections; otherwise it shall become a law, unless the Assembly, 
by adjournment, prevents its return. 

Sec. 15. Every law passed by the Assembly shall take 
effect from and after due publication by authority. 

Sec. 16. The voters of this State may elect, at the 
first election, not exceeding seventeen Senators and thirty- 
five Representatives. 


ARTICLE III.—Of the Executive-—Sec.1 The execu- 
tive power shall be vested in a Governor, who shall hold 
his office for four years. A lieutenant Governor shall be 
elected at the same time, and for the same term, who shall be 
the President of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be eligible to the office of 
Governor or Lieutenant Governor, who has not been a 
citizen of the United States, and a resident of this State, 
two years next preceding his election, and attained the age 
of thirty-five years at the time of his election. 

Sec. 3. The Governor shall be commander-in-chief of 
the militia, navy, and all the armies of this State. 

Sec. 4. He shall transact all executive business with the 
officers of government, civil and military; and may require 
information in writing from the officers of the executive 
department, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices. 

Sec. 5. He shall see that the laws are faithfully executed 

Sec. 6 When any office shall, from any cause, become 
vacant, and no mode is prescribed by the constitution and 
laws for filling such vacancy, the Governor shall have power 
to fill such vacancy, by granting a commission, which shall 
expire when such vacancy shall be filled by due course of law. 

Sec. 7. He shall also have power to convene the General 
Assembly by proclamation, when, in his opinion, the in- 
terests of the State require it. 

Sec. 8. He shall communicate by message to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at every session, the condition of the State, 
and recommend such matters as he shall deem expedient. 
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Sec. 9. In case of disagreement in the General As- 
sembly, with regard to the time of adjournment, the Gov- 
ernor shall have power to dissolve the session by proclama- 
tion. 

Sec. 10. No person shall, while holding any lucrative 
office under the United States, or this State, execute the 
office of Governor, except as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 11. The Governor shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons,and commute punishments after con- 
victions, except in cases of impeachments. 

Sec. 12. The Governor shall receive for his services 
such compensation as shall hereafter be provided by law. 

Sec. 13. There shall be a seal of this State, which shall 
be kept by the Governor, and used by him officially; and 
shall be called the Great Seal of the State of Deseret. 

Sec. 14. All grants and commissions shall be in the 
name and by the authority of the people of the State of 
Deseret; sealed with the Great Seal of this State, signed by 
the Governor, and countersigned by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 15. A Secretary of State, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, and Treasurer, shall be elected by the qualified 
electors, who shall continue in office for the term of four 
years. The Secretary of State shall keep a fair register of 
all the official acts of the Governor, and shall, when required, 
lay the same, together with all papers, minutes and vouch- 
ers, relative thereto, before either branch of the General 
Assembly, and shall perform such other duties as shall be 
assigned him by law. 

Sec. 16. In case of the impeachment of the Governor, 
his removal from office, death, resignation, or absence from 
the State, the powers and duties of the office shall devolve 
upon the Lieutenant Governor, until such disability shall 
cease, or the vacancy be filled. 

ARTICLE IV.—Of the Judiciary.—Sec. 1. The judic- 
ial power shall be vested in a Supreme Court, and such 
‘aferior courts as the General Assembly shall from time to 
time establish. , 

Sec. 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Chief 
Justice, and two associates, either two of whom shall be a 
quorum to hold courts. 
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Sec. 3. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall be 
elected by joint vote of both houses of the General Assem- 
bly, and shall hold their courts at such time and place as 
the General Assembly shall direct; and hold their office for 
the term of four years, and until their-successors are elected 
and qualified. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall be 
conservators of the peace throughout the State, and shall 
exercise such other jurisdictions and appellate powers as 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 4. The style of all process shall be the State of 
Deseret; and all prosecutions shall be in the name and by the 
authority of the State. 


ARTICLE V.—Of Elections.—Sec. 1. The Governor, 
Lieutenant Goyernor, Auditor of Accounts, Treasurer, and 
Secretary of State, shall be elected by the qualified electors as 
provided for members of the General Assembly, and at the 
time and place appointed for holding the same. 

Sec. 2. The returns of every election for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, and Secretary 
of State, shall be sealed up, and transmitted forthwith to the 
sea of government, directed to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who shall, during the first week of the 
session, open and publish them in the presence of both 
houses of the General Assembly; and the persons receiving 
a majority of all the legal votes cast for their respective 
offices, shall be declared duly elected. 

Sec. 3. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Auditor, 
Treasurer, and Secretary of State, shall, before entering upon 
the duties of their respective offices, take an oath or affirma- 
tion, to support the Constitution of the United States, and 
of this State; which oath, or affirmation, shall be adminis- 
tered by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 4. The first election for members of the General 
Assembly, and other officers under this Constitution, shall 
be held on the first Monday of May next, at the usual places 
of holding public meetings in the different districts and . 
settlements; at which time and place the qualified voters 
shall vote for or against the adoption of this Constitution; 
and if a majority of all the legal votes shall be in favor of its 
adoption, the same shall take effect from and after said elec- 
tion. 
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Sec. 5. At the time and place of holding the elections, 
the qualified electors shall organize the polls by appointing 
two judges, who shall be authorized to qualify each other, 
and appoint two suitable persons as clerks; and said judges 
shall, at the close of said election, seal up the number of 
votes so cast, and forthwith transmit them to the President 
of this convention. 


Sec. 6. The returns of the first election herein provided 
- for, shall be made to the Chairman of this convention, who, 
together with the two Secretaries, shall proceed immediately 
to open said returns, and count the votes; upon ascertaining 
the persons receiving a majority of votes, they shall forth- 
with notify them of their election. 


Sec. 7. The General Assembly shall, at its first. session, 
provide by law a general system of election for officers, 
under this constitution, and such other officers as may be 
hereafter created by law. 


Sec. 8. The manner of voting shall be by ballot. 


Sec. 9. The General Assembly shall meet at Great Salt 
Lake City, which place shall be the seat of government until 
otherwise provided by law. 


Sec. 10. All white male residents of this State, over 
the age of twenty-one years, shall have the privilege of 
voting at the first election, and at the adoption of this con- 
stitution; provided, that no person in the military, naval, 
or marine service of the United States, shall be considered 
a resident of this State, by being stationed in any garrison, 
barrack, military, or naval place, or station within this 
State, unless otherwise provided for by law. 


ARTICLE VI—Of Militia—Sec. 1. The militia of 
this State shall be composed of all able bodied white male 
citizens, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, 
except such as are or may hereafter be exempt, by the laws 
of the United States, or of this State, and shall be armed, 
equipped and trained, as the General Assembly may provide 
by law. : 

Sec. 2. All commissioned officers of the militia (staff 
officers excepted) shall be elected by the persons liable to 
perform military duty in their respective divisions; and all 
commissiond officers shall be commissioned by the Governor. 
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ARTICLE VII.—Amendments of the Constitution.— 
Sec. 1. If at any time the General Assembly shall deem it 
necessary, and for the best interest of the State, that this 
constitution should be revised, altered, or amended, the 
Assembly shall cause such revisions, alterations, or amend- 
ments, to be published in the same manner as shall be pro- 
vided for the publication of the statutes; and appoint a day 
not less than thirty days thereafter, or the electors of the 
commonwealth to assemble in their several precincts, and 
vote for, or against, said revisions, alterations, or amend- 
ments; and if a majority of said electors shall vote in favor 
of said revisions, alterations, or amendments, the same shall 
thereafter become parts and parcels of this constitution; 
otherwise, this constitution shall remain unaltered. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Declaration of Rights——Sec. 1. In 
republican governments, all men should be born equally free 
and independent, and possess certain natural, essential, and 
inalienable rights, among which are those of enjoying and 
defending their life and liberty; acquiring, possessing, and 
protecting property; and of seeking and obtaining their 
safety and happiness. 

Sec. 2. All political power is inherent in the people; 
and all free governments are founded in their authority, and 
instituted for their benefit; therefore, they have an inalien- 
able and indefeasible right to institute governmnet, and to 
alter, reform, and totally change the same, when their safety, 
happiness, and the public good shall require it. 

Sec. 3. All men shall have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences; and the General Assembly shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or of prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or disturb any person in his religious 
worship or sentiments; provided he does not disturb the pub- 
lic peace, nor obstruct others in their religious worship; and 
all persons demeaning themselves peaceably, as good mem- 
bers of the State, shall be equally under the protection of the 
laws; and no subordination or preference of any one sect 
or denomination to another, shall ever be established by 
law; nor shall any religious test be ever required for any 
office of trust under this State. 

Sec. 4. Any citizen of this State, who may hereafter 
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be engaged, either directly or indirectly, in a duel, either as 
principal or accessory before the fact, shall be disqualified 
from holding any office under the constitution and laws of 
this State. 

Sec. 5. Every person may speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right, and no law shall be passed to abridge the liberty . 
of speech or of the press. | 

Sec. 6. The people shall be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and possessions, from unreasonable searches, 
and seizures. 

Sec. 7. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate: 
and all criminals shall be heard by self, or counsel at their 
own election. | tek 

Sec. 8. All penalties and punishments shall be in por- 
portion to the offence; and all offences, before conviction, 
shall be bailable, except capital’ offences, where the proof 
is evident, or the presumption great. 

Sec.9. The writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless in case of rebellion, or invasion, or the public safety 
shall require it. 

Sec. 10. Treason against this State shall consist only in 
levying war against it, or adhering to its enemies, or giving 
them aid and comfort. 

Sec. 11. ‘The General Assembly shall pass no bill of 
attainder, or ex post facto laws, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, to hinder the execution of justice. 

Sec. 12.. The laws shall not be suspended, but by the 
legislative or executive authority. 

Sec. 13. The right of petition, by the people, shall be 
preserved inviolate. | 

Sec. 14. The right of citizens to keep and bear arms 
for common defence shall not be questioned. 

Sec. 15. Private property shall not be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

Sec. 16. No standing army shall be kept up in time 
of peace, and the military shall at all times, and in all places, 
be in strict subordination to the civil power. 

Sec. 17. The enumeration of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to impair, nor deny others, retained by the 
people. 
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Great Salt Lake City, Great Basin, North America, 
March 8, 1849 | | 


MEMORIAL 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, 
in Congress assembled :— 


Your memorialists, members of the General Assembly 
of the State of Deseret, would respectfully lay before your 
honorable body the wishes and interests of our constituents, 
together with the reasons and design of our early organiza- 
tion as a civil government, to which the consideration of 
your honorable body is most earnestly solicited. 

Whereas, The history of all ages proves that civil gov- 
ernments, combining in their administration the protection 
of person, property, character, and religion—encouraging 
the science of agriculture, manufactures, and literature, are 
productive of the highest, happiest, and purest state of soci- 
ety; and, 3 

Whereas, All political power is inherent in the people, 
and governments to be permanent and satisfactory, should 
emanate from the same; and, 

Whereas, The inhabitants of all newly settled countries 
and territories, who have become acquainted with their cli- 
mate, cultivated their soil, tested their mineral productions, 
and investigated their commercial advantages, are the best 
judges of the kinds of government and laws necessary for 
their growth and prosperity; and, 

Whereas, Congress has failed to provide, by law, a 
form of civil government for this or any other portion of 
territory ceded to the United States by the republic of Mex- 
ico, in the late treaty of peace; and, 

Whereas, Since the expiration of the Mexican civil 
authority, however weak and imbecile, anarchy to an alarm- 
ing extent has prevailed—the revolver and bowie knife have 
been the highest law of the land—the strong have prevailed 
against the weak—while person, property, character, and 
religion have been unaided, and virtue unprotected; and, 

Whereas, From the discovery of the valuable gold mines 
west of the Sierra Nevada mountains, many thousands of 
able bodied men are emigrating to that section, armed with 
all the implements and munitions of war; and, 
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Whereas, Strong fears have been, and still are enter- 
tained from the failure of Congress to provide legal civil 
authorities, that political aspirants may subject the govern- 
ment of the United States to the sacrifice of much blood 
and treasure in extending jurisdiction over that valuable 
country; and, | 


Whereas, The inhabitants of the State of Deseret, in view ° 
of their own security, and for the preservation of the con- 
stitutional right of the United States to hold jurisdiction 
there, have organized a provisional State government under 
which the civil policy of the nation is duly maintained; and, 


Whereas, There are so many natural barriers to prevent 
communication with any other State, or Territory belong- 
ing to the United States, during a great portion of the year, 
such as snow-capped mountains, sandy deserts, sedge plains, 
saleratus lakes and swamps, over which it is very difficult 
to effect a passage; and, 


| Whereas, It is important in meting out the boundaries 
of the States and Territories, so to establish them that the 
heads of departments may be able to communicate with 
Seer of their government with the least possible delay; 
ang, 


Whereas, There are comparatively no navigable rivers, 
lakes or other natural channels of commerce; and, whereas, 
no valuable mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, OF lead, have 
as yet been discovered within the boundaries of this State, 
commerce must necessarily be limited to few branches of 
trade and manufactures; and whereas, the laws of all States 
and Territories should be adapted to their geographical loca- 
tion, protecting and regulating those branches of trade only, 
which the country is capable of sustaining: thereby relieving 
the government from the expense of those complicated and 
voluminous statutes which a more commercial State requires; 
and whereas, there is now a sufficient number of individuals 
residing within the State of Deseret to support a State gov- 
ernment, thereby relieving the general government from the 
expense of territorial govrenment in that section; and in 
evidence of which, the inhabitants have already erected a 
lgislative hall, equal to most, and surpassed by few in the 
older States— 
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Your memorialists, therefore, ask your honorable body 
to favorably consider their interests; and, if consistent with 
the constitution and usages of the federal government, that 
the constitution accompanying this memorial be ratified, 
and that the State of Deseret be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with other States, or such other form of 
civil government as your wisdom and magnanimity may 
award to the people of Deseret. And, upon the adoption 
of any form of government here, that their delegates be 
received, and their interests properly and faithfully repre- 
sented, in the Congress of the United States. And your 
memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

On motion, it was voted that the report be accepted, 
and the committee discharged from further duties. 


Parley P. Pratt offered the following resolutions: — 

Resolved. Ist. The Senate concurring therein, that two 
thousand copies of this memorial, together with the consti- 
tution, and an abstract of all records, journals, and other 
documents pertaining to the organization of this State, be 
printed. | 

Resolved. 2nd. That the President of the United States, 
the Senate, and the House of Representatives, each be furn- 
ished with a copy thereof. 

The resolutions were seconded and passed. 

House adjourned until Monday, at 10 a.m. 


Provisional State of Deseret; ss. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing constitution, 

memorial, synopsis of journal, etc., are a true copy of public 
documents on file in my office. 


Given under my hand, at my office, in the great Salt 
Lake City, this 18th day of July, A. D. 1849. 


WILLARD RICHARDS, Secretary of State. 
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The Territory of Utah 


(Observations of Horace Greeley taken from his book, 
An Overland Journey from New York to San Francisco in 
the Summer of 1859, pp. 230-242). 


SALT LAKE AND ITS ENVIRONS 


A party of us visited the lake on Saturday. It is not 
visible from the city, though it must be from the mountains 
which rise directly north of it, and more remotely an all 
sides, but Antelope, Stansbury, and perhaps other islands in 
the lake, being mainly covered by high, rugged hills or moun- 
tains, are in plain sight from every part of the valley. The 
best of these islands is possessed by “the church,” (Mormon) 
as a herd-ground, or ranche, for its numerous cattle, and is 
probably the best tract for that purpose in the whole terri- 
tory. That portion of the lake between it and the valley 
is so shallow, that cattle may, at most seasons, be safely 
driven over to the island; while it is so deep (between three 
and four feet) that none will stray back again, and it would 
be difficult and dangerous to steal cattle thence in the night, 
when that. business is mainly carried on. So the church has 
a large and capital pasture, and her cattle multiply and wax 
fat at the least possible expense. The best canon for wood 
near this city is likewise owned by “the church’—how 
owned, I can’t pretend to say—but whoever draws wood 
from it must deposit every third load in the church’s* 
capacious yard. These are but specimens of the manage- 
ment whereby, though the saints are generally poor, often 
quite poor, so that a saint who has three wives can sometimes 
hardly afford to keep two beds—‘the church” has a com- 
fortable allowance of treasures laid up on earth. And her 
leading apostles and dignitaries also, by a curious coincidence, 


*On further inquiry, I learn that Brigham Young personally is the 
owner of this splendid placer; but, as he is practically the church, the 
correction was hardly worth making. 
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seem to be in thriving circumstances. It looks to me as 
though neither they nor the church could afford to have 
the world burnt up for a while yet. 

Crossing, just west of the city, the Jordan (which 
drains the fresh waters of lake Utah into Salt Lake, and is a 
large, sluggish creek), we are at once out of the reach of 
irrigation from the northern hills—the river intercepting 
all streams from that quarter—and are once more on a 
parched clay-plain, covered mainly with our old acquaint- 
ances, sage-bush and grease-wood; though there are wet, 
springy tracts, especially toward the southern mountains and 
near the lake, which produce rank coarse grass. Yet this 
seeming desert has naturally a better soil than the hard, 
pebbly gravel on which the city stands, and which irrigation 
has converted into bounteous gardens and orchards. I rejoice 
to perceive that a dam over the Jordan is in progress, whereby 
a considerable portion of the valley of that river (which val- 
ley is forty miles long, by an average of twenty broad) is to 
be irrigated. There are serious obstacles to the full success 
of this enterprise in the scarcity of timber and the inequality 
of th plain, which is gouged and cut up by numerous (now 
dry) water courses; but, if this project is well engineered, it 
will double the productive capacity of this valley, and I 
earnestly trust it may be. In the absence of judicious and 
systematic irrigation, there are far too many cattle and sheep 
on this great common, as a gaunt look of most of the cattle 
abundantly testifies. Water also is scarce and bad here; we 
tried several of the springs which are found at the bases of 
the southern mountain, and found them all brackish, while 
not a single stream flows from those mountains in the five 
or six miles that we skirted them, and I am told that they 
afford but one or two scanty rivulets through the whole 
extent of this valley. In the absence of irrigation, nothing 
is grown or attempted but wild grass; of the half-dozen 
cabins we have passed between the Jordan and the lake, not 
one had even a semblance of a garden, or of any cultivation 
whatever. A shrewd woman, who had lived seven years 
near the lake, assured me that it would do no good to attempt 
cultivation there; “‘too much alkali? was her reason. I 
learned that, on the city side of the Jordan, when irrigation 
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was first introduced, and cultivation attempted, the soil, 
whenever allowed to become dry, was covered, for the first 
year or two, with some whitish alkaline substance or com- 
pound; but this was soon washed out and washed off by the 
water, so that no alkali now exhibits itself, and this tract 
produces handsomely. Let the Jordan be so dammed, and 
its waters conducted into lateral canals that its whole valley 
may be amply irrigated, and there are few tracts of like 
area that will produce more generously, albeit, a majority 
of its acres now seem almost as sterile and hopeless as the 
great American desert. 


That this lake should be salt, is no anomaly. All large 
bodies of water into which streams discharge themselves, 
while they have severally no outlet, are or should be salt. If 
one such is fresh, that is an anomaly indeed. Lake Utah prob- 
ably receives as much saline matter as Salt Lake; but she dis- 
charges it through the Jordan and remains herself fresh; 
while Salt Lake, having no issue save by evaporation, is 
probably the.saltiest body of water on earth. The ocean 
is comparatively fresh; even the Mediterranean is not half 
so salt (y). Iam told that three barrels of this water yield a 
barrel of salt; that seems rather strong, yet its intense salt- 
ness, no one who has had it in his eyes, his mouth, his nostrils, 
can realize. You can no more sink in it than in a claybank, 
but a very little of it in your lungs would suffice to strangle 
you. You make your way in from a hot, rocky beach over 
4 chaos of volcanic basalt that is trying to the feet; but, at 
a depth of a yard or more, you have a fine sand bottom, and 
here the bathing is delightful. 


The water is of a light green color for ten or twenty 
rods; then ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” No fish can 
live in it; no frogs abides it; few birds are ever seen dipping 
into it. The rugged mountains in and about it—just such 
scarped and seamed and gullied precipices as I have been 
describing ever since I reached Denver—have a little fir, a 
cotton-wood or quaking asp in their deeper ravines or 
behind their taller cliffs, but look bare and desolate to the 
casual observer; and these cut the lake into sections and hide 
most of it from view. Probably, less than a third of it 1s 
visible from any single point. But this suffices. 
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LIFE IN UTAH 


These Mormons are in the main an industrious, frugal, 
hard-working people. Few of them are habitual idlers; few 
live by professions or pursuits that require no physical exer- 
tion. They make work for but few lawyers—I know but 
four among them—their differences and disputes are usually 
settled in and by the church; they have no female outcasts, 
few doctors, and pay no salaries to their preachers—at least, 
the leaders say so. But a small portion of them use tea and 
coffee. Formerly they drank little or no whisky; but, since 
the army came in last year, money and whiskey have both 
been more abundant, and now they drink considerable. 
More than a thousand barrels of whiskey have been sold in 
this city within the last year, at an average of not less than 
eight dollars per gallon, making the total cost to consumers 
over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, whereof the 
Mormons have paid at least half. If they had thrown instead, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in hard cash into the 
deepest part of Salt Lake, it would have been far better for 
them. The appetite they are acquiring or renewing will 
cling to them after the army and its influx of cash shall 
have departed; and Saints who now drink a little will find 
themselves as thirsty as their valley, before they suspect that 
they care anything for liquor. As yet, I believe, they are 
few or no drunkards, but there is nothing more deceitful 
than the appetite for liquor. Utah has not a single export 
of any kind; the army now supplies her with cash; when 
that is gone, her people will see harder times. She ought to 
manufacture almost everything she consumes, or foreign 
debt will overwhelm her. Yet, up to this hour, her manu- 
facturing energies have been most unhappily directed. Some 
two hundred thousand dollars was expended in preparations 
for iron making at a place called Cedar City; but the ore, 
though rich, would not flux, and the enterprise had to be 
totally abandoned, leaving the capital a dead loss. Wood and 
flax can be grown here cheaply and abundantly; yet, owing 
to the troubles last year, no spinning and weaving machin- 
ery has yet been put into operation; I believe some is now 
coming up from St. Louis. An attempt to grow cotton is 
likely to prove a failure, as might have been predicted. The 
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winters are long and cold here for the latitude, and the 
Saints must make cloth or shiver. I trust they will soon be 
able to clothe themselves. 


Sugar is another necessary of life which they have had 
bad luck with. They can grow the beet very well, but it is 
said to yield little or no sugar—because, it is supposed, of an 
excess of alkali in the soil. The sorghum has not yet been 
turned to much account, but it is supposed to be. Common 
~ brown sugar sells here at sixty cents per pound; coffee about 
the same; in the newer settlements, they are of course still 
higher. All sorts of imported goods cost twice to six or eight 
times their prices in the states; even quack medicines (so 
called) and yellow-covered novels are sold at double the 
prices borne on their labels or covers. Consider that the 
people came hither over a thousand miles mainly of desert, 
after reaching the Missouri, which was many hundreds if 
not thousands of miles from their former homes—that they 
generally reached these valleys in the fall, which afforded 
them excellent chances of starvation before they could raise 
a crop—that they have been constantly infested and begged 
or stolen from by the Indians whose game they killed or 
scared away, and who feel that they have a right to live 
here so long as there are cattle or crops to live on—that these 
valleys are lofty, narrow, and parched by intense drouth 
from May to November—that implements and seeds are 
scarcely to be obtained short of a three months’ journey, and 
then at an enormous cost—that they have had one year of 
virtual and costly hostilities with the federal government, in 
which very little could be done, and improvement was out 
of the question—and J am amazed that so much has been 
well done here in the way of building, tilling, fencing, plant- 
ing trees, etc. Doubtless this city is far ahead of any rival, 
being the spiritual metropolis and the earliest settled; but J 
am assured that the valley of Utah Lake is better cultivated 
than this, though Provo, its county seat, is far behind this 
city, which, with its broad, regular streets, refreshed by riv- 
ulets of brigt, sparkling, dancing water, and shaded by rows 
of young but thrifty trees, mainly locust and bitter cotton- 
wood, is already more attractive to the eye than an average 
city of like size in the states. The houses (of adobe or merely 
sun-dried brick) are uniformly low and generally too small; 
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but there is seldom more than one family to a dwelling, and 
rarely but one dwelling on a plot of an acre and a quarter. 
The gardens are well filled with peach, apple, and other fruit 
trees, whereof the peach already bears profusely, and the 
others begin to follow the example. Apricots and grapes 
are grown, though not yet abundant; so of strawberries. 
Plums are in profusion, and the mountain currants are large, 
abundant and very good. Many of the lots are fenced with 
cobblestones laid in clay mortar, which seems to stand very 
well. The wall of Brigham Young’s garden and grounds is 
nine or ten feet high, three feet thick at the base, and cost 
some sixty dollars per rod. Undoubtedly, this people are 
steadily increasing in wealth and comfort. 


Still the average life in Utah is a hard one. Many more 
days’ faithful labor are required to support a family here 
than in Kansas, or in any of the states. The climate is severe 
and capricious—now intensely hot and dry; in winter cold 
and stormy; and, though cattle are usually allowed to shirk 
for themselves in the valleys, they are apt to resent the insult 
by dying. Crickets and grasshoppers swarm in myriads; and 
often devour all before them. Wood is scarce and poor. 
Irrigation is laborious and expensive; as yet, it has not been 
found practicable to irrigate one-fourth of the arable land 
at all. Ultimately, the valleys will be generally irrigated, 
so far as water for the purpose can be obtained; but this 
will require very costly dams and canals. Frost is very 
destructive here; Indian corn rarely escapes it wholly, and 
wheat often suffers from it. Wheat, oats, corn, barley, rye, 
are grown at about equal cost per bushel—two dollars may 
be taken as their average price; and the wheat crop is rela- 
tively heavy, but this year threatens to be relatively light. 
I estimate that one hundred and fifty days’ faithful labor 
in Kansas will produce as large an aggregate of the necessar- 
ies of life—food, clothing, fuel—as three hundred just such 
days’ work in Utah. Hence, the adults here generally wear 
a toil-worn, anxious look, and many of them are older in 
ame than in years. I ardently hope it may not always be . 
thus. 
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trip to California, 85; meets Mor- 
mon train in Echo Canyon, 87; 
sells Fort Buenaventura, 87-88; at 
Benicia, California, 89; death of, 
89. 

Graham, Isaac C., California revolu- 
tionist, 169. . 

Gran Quivera, 1. 

Grand Canyon, 23. 

Gray, William H., member of the 
Whitman party, cited, 82. 

Great American Desert, traversed by 
Fremont, 119, 121. 

Great Basin, 25, 31, 32, 39, 42, 97, 
113, 114; described by Fremont, 
117-118. 

Great Salt Lake, 47, 66, 94, 115, 119, 
309; discovered by Bridger, 47; cir- 
cumnavigated, 54; explored by 
Walker, 97-98; explored by Fre- 
mont, 110-111; explored by Stans- 
bury, 135-136. 

Great Salt Lake City, planned, 306- 
307; named, 310. 

Great Salt Lake Desert, crossed by 
Jedediah Smith, 59-61; crossed by 
Fremont, 119; explored by Simp- 
son, 149-153; traversed by the Har- 
lan-Young party, led by Hastings, 
176-177; crossed by the Donner 
party, 181-182. 

Greeley, Horace, describes Utah Ter- 
ritory, 413-418. 

Green River, 7, 31, 32, 47, 52, 54, 73, 
74, 96, 97, 104, 123, 288. 

Greenwood, Caleb, associated with 
Hastings, 172. 

Grosclande, Justin, 
guide, 277. 

Gunnison, John W., explorer, 130; 
associated with Stansbury, 136; ex- 
plorations of in the Great Basin, 


180; 


fur trader and 
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139-145; tragic death of 165; de- 
scribes Great Salt Lake Valley, 379. 


Haight, Isaac C., 81. 

Halloran, Luke, member of the Don- 
ner Party, 180. 

Harlan, George W., co-leader of the 
Harlan-Young Company, 176. 

Harmon, Appleton, investor of the 
odometer, 277. 

Harris, B. D., Secretary of Utah Ter- 
ritory, 333. 

_. Harris, Martin, 194, 195. 

Harris, Moses, “Black,” fur trader, 
45, 54. 

. Hastings Cut-off, explored by Fre- 
mont, 119; crossed -by Hastings, 
172-174; traversed by the Harlan- 
Young Company, 176-177; crossed 
by the Donner Party, 203-205. 

Hastings, Langsford W., leads migra- 
tion to Oregon, 169; observations 
of in California, 169-171; author 
of Emigrants Guide to Oregon and 
California, 170-171, 219; expedi- 
tion of across the Great American 
Desert, 172-177; discovers Old 
‘Mormon Trail through Emigration 
Canyon, 173; leads Harlan-Young 
Company down Weber Canyon, 
176; directs Donner Party across 
Hastings Cut-off, 179-180. 

_ Hastings Pass, 86. 

Haun’s Mill Massacre, 202. 

Henefer, Utah, head of East Canyon, 
291. 

Henry, Andrew, 44. 

Henry’s Fork, on Green River, site of 
rendezvous, 52. 

Heywood, Joseph L., United States 
Marshall, 334. 

High Council, organized, 196; oppo- 
sition of toward Missourians, 201; 
issues circular concerning westward 
migration, 224; function of in 
Mormon Theo-democracy, 310. 

Hinckley, near site of Gunnison Mas- 
sacre, 143. 

Hoback, John, Astorian explorer, 44. 

Hobble Creek, 15. 

Holdaway, Schadrick, erects woolen 
factory at Provo, 352. 

Holman, Jacob, Indian agent, 334. 
Homans, Sheppard, associated with 
Gunnison, 139. : 
Howe, E. D., denunciations of, 200- 

201. 

Hudson Bay Company, 49, 52, 97. 

Hudspeth, James S., associated with 
Hastings, 172; leads Bryant-Russell 
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Party across the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, 175-176. 

Humboldt River, 50, 86, 120, 144. 

Hunt, Captain Jefferson, senior Mor- 
mon officer in the Mormon Bat- 
talion, 251, 310, 364. 

Hunt, Wilson Price, expedition of to 
Astoria, 44. 

Hurt, Garland H.:, Indian agent, 
cited, 35. 


Indians, visited by Escalante, 5-7, 11- 
14, 18, 21-22; Spanish slave traders 
among, 28-42; Mormon mission- 
aries among, 196-197. 

Industry, in early Utah, 348-358; pub- 
lic buildings, 348-349; flour, 349- 
350; tanneries, 350-351; woolen 
mills, 351-352; ° cotton, 352- 353; 
sugar,, 353-355; iron, 355-357. 

Irrigation, in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, 296, 305-306, 342-343; 
canals, 344-345. 

Irving, Washington, biographer. of 
Bonneville, 93-94, 98. 


Jackson, David E., fur trader, 45, 63. 

Jackson County, Missouri, Mormon 
remove to 198; description of, 
198; Mormon difficulties in, 198- 
203. 

Jackson County Manifesto, 198-199. 

Jackson Hole, 49, 96. 

Jacobs, Norton, meets Miles Good- 
year, 86. : 

Johnston, Colonel Albert Sidney, 
takes possession of Forts Bridger 
and Supply, 81. 

Jones, Daniel W., Indian scout and 
interpreter, cited, 33-34, 35, 39. 

Jordan River, 115, 173, 180. 


Julien, Denis, 74-75. 


Kamas Prairie, 49, 52, 134. 

Kane, Colonel homas L., describes 
Mormon exodus from Nauvoo, 226- 
228; describes Camp of Israel, 231; 
explains causes of disease on the 
Missouri River Bottoms, 232- 233; 
confers with Jesse C. Little, 240; at- 
titude of toward territorial govern- 
ment, 310. 

Kanosh, Ute Indian Chief, 144. 

Kearney, Colonel Stephen W., in 
charge of the California Volunteers 
in the Mexican War, 241, 245-246. 

Kelly, Charles, discovers inscription 
in Westwater Canyon, 75; describes 
Miles Goodyear, 84; cited on the 
sale of Fort Buenaventura, 88. 
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Kendall, Amos, Postmaster General, 
240, 242, 

Kern, Edward M., 

Fremont, 119. 

Kern, R. H., associated with Gunni- 
son, 139. 

Kimball, Ellen Saunders, pioneer of 
1847 ,—273. 

Kimball, Heber C., pioneer of 1847,— 
273, 391, 316, 321; cited, 346-347. 

Kirtland, Ohio, headquarters of the 
Mormon Church, 197, 201. 

Klamath Lake, 112. 

Klamath River, 62. 


associated with 


La Bahia, founded by La Salle, 1. 

Laguna de los Timpanogos, Utah 
Lake, 7. 

Laguna Indians, 5. 

Lain, Don Joachin, member of the 
Dominguez-Escalante Expedition, 4. 

Lajeunesse, Basil, associated with Fre- 
mont, 105, 112. 

Lake Bonneville, 94. 

Lamanites, missionaries sent to, 196- 
197, 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, founder of 

La Bahia, Texas, 1. 

Las Vegas, Nevada, Mormon outpost, 
363. 

Layton, Christopher, 340. 

Leon, Alonzo de, Spanish explorer, 1. 

Leon, Pedro, Mexican slave trader, 39. 

Leonard, Zenas, American trapper, 
cited, 431, 97. 

Limhi River, 96. 

Little, Jesse C., 87, 309; conferences 
of with President Polk, 240-243; 
arrival of at St. Louis, 244. 

Little Mountain, 179. 

Livestock interests, 
345-347. 

Long, Major Stephen, explorer, 104. 

Los Adaes, Spanish outpost in Texas, 
re 

Lost River, 55. 

Luddington, Sergeant Elam, with the 
Pueblo detachment of the Mormon 
Battalion, 254. 

Lyman, Amasa M., delegate of Des- 
eret to the California Legislature, 
S27. 


Madelin Pass, explored by Beckwith, 
148. 

Manchester, New York, 191, 194. 

Manila, Utah, site of rendezvous, 18. 

Marcy, W. M., Secretary of War, of- 
ficial order of to Colonel Kearney, 
244. 


in early Utah, 
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Maria, Jose, Laguna guide, 18. 
Markham, Stephen, pioneer of 1947, 
27 3,029 1. 
Marshall, James, discovers gold in 
Coloma Valley, California, 264. 
Martyrdom, of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith at Carthage Jail, 209-211; 
account of by Willard Richards, an 

eye-witness, 397-400. - 

Maxwell, Lucien, associated with Fre- 
mont, 105. 

McDonald, Rep. from Indiana, argu- 
ment of in behalf of Babbitt, 324- 
S223 

McLaughlin, Dr. John M., 63, 112. 

Melchizedek Priesthood, 195. 

Menendez de Aviles, Pedro, founds St. 
Augustine, Florida, 2. 

Mestas, Manual, Indian slave trader, 
28. 

Metcalf, John, introduces alfalfa at 
San Bernardino, 347. 

Miera, Don Bernardo, cartographer 
of the Dominguez-Escalante Expedi- 
tion, 4. 

Miller, Joseph, Astorian explorer, 44. 

Missouri Fur Company, 42. 

Moab, on Old Spanish Trail, 29, 31. 

Mohave, Desert, 56. 

Mohave Indians, 56. 

Mohave Villages, 56. 

Monterey, California, 3. 

Mogqui Indians, 25. 

Mormon Battalion, organization of, 
244-246; Mormon interpretation of 
the call of, 242-249; advantages of, 
247-248; enlistment of, 249; fare- 
well ball, 250-251; march of, 251- 
262; re-enlistment of 261; return 
to Utah, 262; activities of at Sut- 
ter’s Fort, 264-265; achievements 
of, 262-265. 

Mormon Church, organized in 1830, 
196; headquarters of removed to 
Kirtland, Ohio, 197. 

Mormon Colonization, characteristics, 
361-362; expansion in Utah, 362- 
363; Mormon outposts, 364-367; 
San Bernardino, 364-367. 

Mormon Migration to Utah, from 
Nauvoo to Winter Quarters, 229- 
233; from Winter Quarters to Fort 
Laramie, 283-289; from Fort Lara- 
mie to Fort Bridger, 283-289; from 
Fort Bridger over the Donner Trail 
to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
289-297; reasons for explained by 
Brigham Young, 303-304. 

Mormon Tabernacle, constructed, 
348. 


INDEX 


Mormon Theo-democracy, described, 
310-313. 

Mormons, religious doctrines of, 192- 
195; 195-196; persecutions of in 
Missouri, 198-203; causes of perse- 
cutions considered, 203-204; found 
Nauvoo, 204; persecutions of in 
Illinois, 207-211; acquire informa- 
tion about the Far West, 218-220; 
decision of to migrate to the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, 222-223; 
preparations of for the exodus, 224; 
driven from Nauvoo, 225-228; on 
the plains of Iowa, 229-233; in 
Nebraska, 273-283; in Wyoming, 
283-289; enroute over the Donner 
Trail to the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, 289-297. 

Moroni, Angel, appearances of, 193. 

Morrill, A. Reed, indentifies site of 
Fort Robidoux; cited, 74. 

Mount Pisgah, Mormon settlement in 
Iowa, 230. 

Mountain Meadows, 31. 

Mountain Men, 42, 43, 44, 45. 

Mulliner, Samuel, erects first tannery, 
350. ; 

Muniz, Andrew, member of the Do- 
minguez-Escalante Expedition, 4. 
Muniz, Lucrecio, member of the Do- 

minguez Expedition, 4. 


Narvaez, Panfilo de, Spanish Explor- 
Ct ali 


Nauvoo, Illinois, founded by Mor- 


mons, 204. 

Nauvoo charter, granted, 205; ana- 
lyzed, 206-207; repealed, 210. 

Nauvoo ‘“Expositer,’ anti - Mormon 
periodical, 209. 

Nauvoo Legion, 206, 310. 

Neff, John, erects flour mill ,249. 

New Hope, Mormon settlement in the 
San Joaquin Valley, California, 
234, Mormon outpost, 363. 

Nicollet, Joseph Nicoles, 102. 

Nidever, George, associated with Bon- 
neville, 93, cited, 197. 

North Ogden Canyon, 49, 131. 

North Platte, north bank of, route 
of the Mormon pioneers, 278-281. 


Odometer, devise for measuring dis- 
tances, 276-277. 

Ogden, city, 45, 47, 50, 82. 

Ogden, Peter Skene, explorations of, 
49-50. 

Ogden Hole, 50, 65. 

Ogden River, renamed the 
boldt by Fremont, 120. 


Hum- 
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Old Mormon Trail, 278-296. 

Old Spanish Trail, 31, 34-39, 111, 
113. 

Oliveras, Lorenzo, member of the 
Dominguez-Escalante Expedition, 4. 

Onate, Juan de, founds Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, 2. 

Order of Extermination, issude by 
Governor Boggs, 202-208; accepted 
by Mormons, 203. 

Organic Law, creating the Territory 
of Utah, 333. 

Ouray, site of Fort Kit Carson, 76. 


Pacific Fur Company, 42. 

Pacific Springs, 130. 

Palmyra, New York, 
Joseph Smith, 191. 

Paragoonah, 31, 351. 

Park, John R., President of the Uni- 
versity of Deseret, 369- 379. ed 

Parowan, reached by Fremont, 123. 

Parons, George F., correspondent, de- 
cribes Salt Lake Valley, 381-382. 

Pierre’s Hole, 96. 

Pilot Peak, 19°175)176) 181,7182) 

Pimeria Alta, Spanish province, 2. 

Pioneer Band, first Mormon company 
to enter Salt Lake Valley, person- 
nel, 273, 274-275; 393-395; leaves 
Winter Quarters, 373; organization 
of, 273-274; scientific equipment 
of, 276, 277, 278; line of march 
of along the Platte River, 278-281; 
difficulties encountered, 280-281; 
arrival of at Fort Laramie, 283; 
line of march up the Sweetwater to 
South Pass, 283-285; arrival of at 
South Pass, 286; interview of with 
James Bridger, 286-288; meets 
Samuel Brannan at Green River, 
288-289; arrival of at Fort Bridger, 
289-290; meets Miles Goodyear, 
290; advance party of searches for 
Donner Trail, 291-292; follows the 
Donner Trail into the Salt Lake 
Valley, 291-298; encampment of on 
City Creek, 296-297. 

Pioneer Fort, constructed, 306-310. 

Piute Indians, 33, 55. 

Platte River, 47, 95, 278. 

Pleasant Valley (Sevier), 32. 

Poinsett, Joel R., patron of Fremont, 
101. 

Polk, James Knox, President of the 
United States, Brigham Young so- 
licits aid from, 221-222; policy of 
with regard to Oregon, 239; con- 
fers with Jesse C. Little, 240-249; 
benevolence of, 244. 


residence of 
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Ponce de Leon, Juan, Spanish Ex- 
plorer, 1. 

Pope, John W., railroad surveyor, 122. 

Portneuf River, 96, 100, 133. 

Portola, Gaspar de, occupies Alta 
California, 2. 

Pratt, Orson, Mormon apostle and 
scientist, 274, 275-276; explains the 
method of construction of the odo- 
meter, 276-277; journal of, cited, 
275-276, 282-283, 285, leads ad- 
vance party into Salt Lake Valley, 
294-295; preliminary explorations 
of, 296; dedicates Great Salt Lake 
Valley, 296; devises Deseret Alpha- 
bet, 376-377. 

Pratt, Parley P., explores Utah Lake, 
Utah Valley and Rush Valley, 309; 
describes Great Salt Lake Valley, 
382. 

Pruess, Charles, cartographer associ- 
ated with Fremont, 103, 105. 

Provo River, 11, 119. 

Provot, Etienne, fur trader, 44; ex- 
plorations of, 45-46- 47, 49; at- 
tacked by Indians, 46. 

Pueblo, Colorado, detachment of the 
Mormon Battalion sent to, 254, 
255, 


Quincy, Illinois, 204; resolutions of 
the citizens of, 211. 

Quorum of Twelve Apostles, organ- 
ized, 196; functions of in Mormon 
Theo-democracy, 31. 


Ramon, Domingo, Spanish explorer, 


i 

Reed, James F., co-leader of the Don- 
ner Party, 178. 

Rezner, Jacob, Astorian explorer, 44. 

Richards, Franklin D., 81. 

Richards, Willard, pioneer of 1847, 
145, 274, 311, 326; eye-witness ac- 
count of the martyrdom of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, 397-400. 

Rigdon, Sidney, discredited, 210. 

Rio de les Peramides Sulfureo (Vir- 
gin River), 16, 17. 

Rio Santa Ysabel (Sevier River), 16, 
37s 

Rio Sebero (Sevier River), 30. . 

Robidoux, Antonio, founds Fort Robi- 
doux, 73, 76. 

Robinson, Edward, Astorian explorer, 


44. 
Rockwell, Orin Porter, confers with 
Miles Goodyear, 86. 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 42, 
44, 47, 54, 64. 
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Rogers, Harrison, chronicler of the 
Jedediah Smith Expedition, 44. 

Rose, Edward, fur trader, 44. 

Rose, Stephen B., Indian agent, 334. 

Ruby Valley, explored by Simpson, 
he yd 

Rush Valley, explored by Parley P. 
Pratt, 309. 

Russell, Osborne, fur trader, cited, 64- 
65. 


Sacramento River, 113, 148. 

Sage, Rufus B., describes Fort Robi- 
doux, 75-76. 

Salina Canyon, 31, 142. 

Salmon River, 96. 

San Antonio do 
River), 11. 

San Bernardino, California, Mormon 
outpost, 364; purchased, 365; col- 
onization of, 365; description of, 
366; abandoned, 366-367. 

San Blas, Mexican post, 2. 

San Buenaventura, (Green River), 
7-8, 14, 54. 

Sanderson, George, physician of the 
Mormon Battalion, 251-252. 

San Diego, California, Mormon ar- 
rive at, 259; re-enlistment of the 
Battalion at, 261. 

San Francisco Bay, region, described 
by Fremont, 116-117. 

San Gabriel Mission, reached by 
Smith, 56-57; described by Rogers, 
rif 

Sangre de Cristo Mountains, explored 
by Fremont, 123. 

San Joaquin Valley, 58, 
234. 

San Luis Rey Mission, 259. 

San Nicolas (Hobble Creek), 11. 

San Pedro Valley, route of Mormon 
Battalion through, 256. 

Sanpete Valley, 38. 

Santa Ana (American Fork River), 
11. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 2, 4, 28, 74. 

Schiel, Dr. James, associated with 
Gunnison, 139. 

Sevier River, 30, 39, 55,113. 
Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, 
birthplace of Joseph Smith, 191. 
Sheen, Isaac, introduces counter-me- 

morial in Congress, 323. 

Silvestre, Laguna guide, 7. 

Simpson, Captain J. H., explorations 
of in the Great Basin, 149-150. 

Sinclair, co-founder of Fort Davy 


Crockett, 76. 


Padua, (Provo 


100, 113, 
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Skull Valley, explored by Simpson, 
151; crossed by the Donner Party, 
180. 

Smet, Pierre Jean de, Belgium Jesuit, 
165; explorations of in the Great 
Salt Lake Valley, 167; missionary 
activities in the Northwest, 168. 

Smith, Lieut. A. J., in command. of 
the Mormon Battalion, 251. 

Smith, George A., defends Mexican 
slave traders, 39; meets Miles Good- 
year, 86; Mormon Pioneer of 1847, 
294, 305. 

Smith, Hyrum, brother of Joseph 
Smith, assassinated at Carthage, 
210. 

Smith, Jedediah S., fur trader, 44; 
explorations of in Utah, Nevada, 
California, 48, 49, 54, 54-62; 
crosses Great Salt Lake Desert, 
59-61; explorations of in Oregon, 
62-63; death of, 64. 

Smith, Joseph, Mormon prophet, 
birth and parentage of, 191; mani- 
festations of, 192; finds plates, 194; 
translates Book of Mormon, 194- 
195; organizes Mormon Church, 
196; commander of the Army of 
Israel, 201; mayor of Nauvoo, 207; 
candidate for President of the Uni- 
ted States, 207-208; assassination 
of, 209-210; 221; prophesy of con- 
cerning western migration of 
Saints, 219; plans Mormon exodus, 
221-222. 

Smith, “‘Peg-Leg,” fur trader, 44. 


Smith, William, introduces counter- 
memorial in Congress, 323. 

Snow, Erastus, pioneer of 1847, meets 
Miles Goodyear, 86; enters Great 
Salt Lake Valley with Orson Pratt, 
293. 

Snow, Zerubbabel, Judge, prosecutes 
Mexican slave traders, 39; ap- 
pointed Associate Judge for Utah 
Territory, 334. 

Snyder, R. H., topographer, associated 
with Gunnison, 139. 

Soda Springs, Idaho, 47, 130, 138 
164. 

South Pass, 47, 74, 103, 278, 283, 
295, 299; discovery of, 45; ex- 
plored by Fremont, 103-104; de- 
scribed by Orson Pratt, 285-286. 


b 


Spanish Fork Canyon, explored by 


Fremont, 115. 
Spanish Fork River, 9. 


Spanish slave trade, with Great Basin, 
28-39, 
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Spencer, Daniel, 87. 

Spencer Orson, Chancellor of the 
University of Deseret, 369. 

Spencer, Samuel, English trapper, 28. 

Standage, Henry, Mormon Battalion 
member, cited, 261. 

Stanislaus River, 58, 234. 

Stansbury, J. Howard, explorations of 
in the Great Salt Lake Valley, 131- 
133; scientifific exploration of the . 
Great Salt Lake, 133-135; cited, 
318; 

Steele, John H., Governor of New 
Hampshire, 240. 

Steptoe Valley, explored by Simpson, 
b>, 

Stevens, Isaac I., railroad surveyor, 
121-422; 

Stewart, Julian H., discovers inscrip- 
tion in Westwater Canyon, 75. 

Stuart, Robert, probable discoverer of 
South Pass, 45. 

Sublette, Milton, fur trader, 57, 85. 

Sublette, William L., fur trader, 44, 
46, 53. 

Sublette Cut-off, 137. 

Sweetwater River, 45, 95, 107, 278, 

283, 285, 299, 301. 


Taos, New Mexico, 32, 74. 

Taplin, Charles, associated with Gun- 
nison, 139, 

Taylor, John, journal of, cited, 221; 
bring scientific instruments from 
England, 278; Chief Justice of the 
State of Deseret, 316; interests of in 
sugar, 354. 

Taylor, Zachary, President of the 
United States, attitude of toward 
Mormons, 326; plan of with regard 
to slavery, 327. 

Temple, Salt Lake, site of designated, 
306; constructed, 349. 

Thompson, co-founder of Fort Davy 
Crockett, 76. 

Timpanogos Lake, 7, 15. 

Timpanogotzis Indians, 25. 

Truckee Pass, 121. 


Tubac, Arizona, Mormon outpost, 
363. 

Tucson, Arizona, Mormon Battalion 
arrives at, 256. 


Turner, John, 63. 

Tyler, Daniel, historian of the Mor- 
mon Battalion, 251, 264; quoted, 
Ae Wate dy To Tt is Wa ake. Pg det 8 


Uintah Basin, 74, 76. 
Umpqua River, 62. 
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University of Deseret, created, 368; 
Board of Regents of, 369; char- 
acter of, 369-370. 

Urim and Thummin, 194-195. 

Utah Lake, 10, 11, 28, 54; explored 
by Fremont, 115; explored by Par- 
ley P. Pratt, 309. 

Utah Territorial Legislature, legal- 
izes Indian slavery, 36-38, laws 
enacted by concerning education, 
370-371, 371-373. 

Utah Territory, boundaries of, 327- 
344; created, 333; first officials of, 
333-334; described by Horace Gree- 
ley, 413-418, 

Utah Valley, rendezvous in, 11-14; 
described by Escalante, 14-16; ex- 
plored by Parley P. Pratt, 309. 


Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 45, 47, 
49, 66, 86, 87, 108, 120, 183; ex- 
plored by Orson Pratt, 294; Mor- 
mon encampment in, 296-297; de- 
scribed by Orson F. Whitney, 304; 
early economic activities in, 305, 
306-10; pen sketches of, 379-382. 

Van Buren, Martin, 208. 

Vasquez, Louis, associated with James 
Bridger, 78, 80. 

Virgin River, 20, 34, 55, 113. 

Vizcaino, Sebastian, Spanish  ex- 
plorer, 1. 


Walker, Joseph R., associated with 
Bonneville, 95; expedition of across 
Nevada to eastern California, 97- 
100; guide to Fremont expedition, 
114, 119, 

Walker Indian War, 39, 80. 

Walla, Walla, Washington, Whitman 
Mission located at, 74; visited by 
Bonneville, 100. 

Wasatch Springs, 309. 

Wayne Wonderland, explored by Fre- 
mont, 122-123. 

Weber River, 45, 47, 86. 

Wells, Daniel H. 316; cited, 343. 

Westwater Canyon, inscription found 
Ts at fe 

Whipple, A. J., railroad surveyor, 122. 

White Rocks, site of Fort Robidoux, 
73. 

Whitman, Marcus, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary at Fort Robidoux, 74. 

Whitmer, David, 195. 

Williams Ezekiel, English trapper, 28. 

Williams, Joseph, Methodist, clergy- 
man, describes Fort Robidoux, 75. 

Willis, Sidney, discovers gold in Co- 
loma Valley, 264. 
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Willis, Lieut. W. W., with the Pueblo 
Detachment, 255. 

Wilson, General John, presents Zach- 
ary Taylor’s plan to Mormon au- 
thorities, 326-327. 

Winter Quarters, site of Florence, Ne- 
braska, established, 231, 233. 

Wislizenus, F. A., describes Fort Davy 
Crockett, 78. 

Wolfskill, William, American trap- 
per, > i; 

Woodruff, Wilford, pioneer of 1847, 
273; cited, 321. 

Wooton, Uncle Dick,, cited; 31. 

Workman, James, English trapper, 28. 

Wyeth, Nathaniel, British trapper, 64, 
98. 


Yerba, Buena, (San Francisco), 288; 
Mormon outpost, 363. 

Yosemite Canyon, reached by Walker, 
100. 

Young, Brigham, proclamation of 
with regard to Indian slavery, 36; 
rescinds Indian trading licenses, 
80; cited, 118, 220, 305; named 
head of the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles, 210; plans Mormon mi- 
gration to Great Salt Lake Valley, 
233; solicits aid from President 
Polk, 238-239; attitude of toward 
the call of the Mormon Battalion, 
248-249; designates site of the Salt 
Lake Temple, 306; issues land and 
water edicts, 306-307; elected Gov- 
ernor of the State of Deseret, 316; 
appointed Governor of Utah Ter- 
ritory, 333; interest of in canals, 
344; attitude of toward mining, 
358, 361; attitude of toward edu- 
cation, 367-368, 370, 371, 376. 

Young, Clara Decker, pioneer of 
1847, 273. 

Young, Harriet Page Wheeler Decker, 
pioneer of 1847, 273. 

Young, John Sobieski, son of Lorenzo 
Young, pioneer of 1847, 273. 

Young, Lorenzo, pioneer of 1847, 273. 

Young, Samuel C., co-leader of the 
Harlan-Young Company, 176-178. 

Yount, George C., chronicler, as- 
sociated with Wolfskill, cited, 31. 
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